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Be  True. 


DE  firm.     One  constant  element  in  luck 
^-'     Is  genuine,  solid,  old  Teutonic  pluck. 
See  yon  tall  shaft  ?     It  felt  the  earthquake's  thrill. 
Clung  to  its  base,  and  greets  the  sunlight  still. 

Stick  to  your  aim ;  the  mongrel's  hold  will  slip. 
But  only  crow-bars  loose  the  bull-dog's  grip ; 
Small  as  he  looks,  the  jaw  that  never  yields 
Drags  down  the  bellowing  monarch  of  the  fields. 

Yet  in  opinions  look  not  always  back. 
Your  wake  is  nothing,  mind  the  coming  track  ; 
Leave  what  you've  done  for  what  you  have  to  do ; 
Don't  be  "  consistent,"  but  be  simply  true. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


ACTA     VICTORIAXA 

Our  Women  Students. 


T^HE  college  woman  is  to-day  a  much  discussed  creature.  Whiether 
*  she  Hke  it  or  no,  whether  she  profit  therefrom  or  pay  no  heed, 
the  never-ending  talk  continues.  Magazines  and  newspapers  are 
offering  their  quota  of  opinion  or  criticism,  and  even  the  lecturers  are 
adding  such  "fetching"  titles  as  these  :  "Will  the  Coming  Educated 
Woman  Marry  ?  "  "  What  shall  we  do  with  our  Women  Graduates  ?  " 
" Does  Female  Education  Pay ? "  "A  Solution  of  the  Woman  Ques- 
tion." Such  discussion  betokens  uneasiness,  and  college  women  may 
well  pause  to  consider  when  others  are  so  aroused. 

Social  changes  in  modern  times  hav;^  been  rapid  and  various,  and 
m  no  case  more  so  than  in  the  treatment  accorded  women.  Those 
who  have  studied  history  affirm  that  the  past,  once  gone,  is  gone 
forever : 

"  Nothing  can  be  as  it  has  been  before  ; 
Better,  so  call  it,  only  not  the  same." 

College  women,  then,  because  women,  must  look  to  them  for  leader- 
ship, must  face  the  problem  of  readjustment,  and  endeavor  by  patient 
thought  and  effort  to  so  influence  the  forces  making  for  change  that  a 
higher  type  of  life  for  all  may  result. 

A  woman  of  experience,  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  women  said  that  "nine  out  of  every  ten  college  graduates  leave 
college  with  a  dim,  oft-times  unconscious,  query  as  to  the  meaning  of 
it  all,  the  use  of  spending  four  years  in  incessant  intellectual  striving." 
Not  that  she  discouraged  the  striving,  but  that  she  longed  to  make  the 
effort  more  intelligent,  and,  truly,  women  seem  to  be  confused  in  their 
ideals.  "  Whether  'tis  better,"  is  the  burden  of  their  serious  thought. 
Many  have  dimly  realized  that  women  must  be  broadly  human  before 
they  can  be  truly  womanly;  that  to  narrow  their  interests  to  the 
so-called  woman's  sphere  of  home  and  social  interests,  and  to  restrict 
themselves  there,  is  inevitably  to  rob  even  that  of  its  significance. 
Life  is  greater  than  any  of  its  functions,  and  interest  in  universal  life 
is  necessary  to  dignify  the  narrow  circle  of  personal  contact.  The 
recognition  has  not  always  been  clear,  but  the  feeling  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  much  of  women's  unrest,  and  has  been  behind  the  longing 
which  has  brought  many  women  to  college,  and  is  struggling  to  find 
expression  through  so  many  women's  disjointed  efforts. 

Few  people  see  clearly  that  institutions  are  only  valuable  as  they 
serve  to  embody  an  idea,  and  that  all  run  the  risk  of  becoming  stereo- 
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typed  and  retrogressive.  Reforms  in  church  and  state  are  demanded, 
new  inspiration  in  educational  matters  is  held  desirable,  but  no  change 
must  be  permitted  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  home.  In  spite 
of  resistance  changes  have  come  in  its  administration,  but  its  forms 
and  keepers  must  remain  as  they  were  in  the  past.  Scarcely  any  are 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  homes,  as  other  institutions,  are  secondary 
to  individuals,  and  that  the  world  would  be  richer  for  having  trained 
and  cultured  women  were  the  institution  of  the  home  to  pass  away. 
Not  that  the  two  are  antagonistic,  but  that  the  abandonment  of  their 
homes  and  their  disinclination  to  return  to  them  is  the  objection  most 
successfully  urged  against  higher  education  for  women.  One  eminent 
French  economist,  indeed,  foretells  their  approaching  disappearance, 
because  women  have  failed  to  accommodate  them  to  social  and 
economic  changes.  The  emphasis  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  indus- 
trial and  material  aspect  to  the  spiritual,  he  urges,  and  women  are 
not  educated  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  latter. 

What,  then,  must  the  college  woman  do  ?  She  should  realize  that 
beyond  the  so-called  womanly  is  the  human  element  in  life,  and  that 
it  is  her  right  and  duty  to  reach  out  and  grasp  all  things  that  are  great 
and  good,  to  strive  for  the  worth  and  beauty  of  life,  whether  the  past 
has  labelled  them  masculine  or  feminine,  sure  that  in  the  end  what 
develops  her  humanly,  will  make  her  only  more  truly  womanly. 
Further,  she  will  not  fail  to  develop  every  power  and  faculty  to  its 
fullest  possibility  :  health,  because  that  is  the  basis  of  all  good  work, 
intellectual  power,  because  "  intellect  is  our  door  to  truth  and  reveals 
the  universe  to  us,"  and  ready  sympathy  and  love,  because  only 
through  their  help  can  we  uplift  and  comfort  those  around  us.  To 
harmoniously  develop  oneself  in  order  to  dedicate  the  highest 
capacities  possible  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  right,  and  to  crown  all 
the  noblest  spiritual  purity,  should  be  the  goal  of  all. 

For  women  this  ideal  is  difificult  because  from  them  personal  attrac- 
tiveness, personal  service  have  been  so  long  demanded.  Independent 
action  has  become  difficult  because  long  ages  of  biological  selection 
have  developed  instincts  of  self-abnegation,  while  all  the  traditions 
and  conventions  of  society,  which  tend  always  to  preserve  old  forms 
and  customs,  are  in  opposition.  It  is  more  heroic  for  many  a  woman 
to  reason  out  and  affirm  the  best  for  all,  than  to  blindly  sacrifice  her- 
self, but  such  a  woman  has  attained  a  large  measure  of  freedom. 

For  this  reason  a  higher  degree  of  intellectual  training  is  imperative 
for  women.  Not  less  than  men,  but  more  is  necessary  to  give  them 
the  clearness  of  thought  and  fine  discrimination  which  necessity  has 
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developed  in  men.  Above  all  things  do  women  need  to  avoid  the 
short  cuts  to  culture,  which  have  for  so  long  been  considered  suffi- 
cient for  them,  the  superficial  accomplishments  which  give  grace  and 
attractiveness,  but  do  not  develop  the  mind.  When  women  have 
been  so  educated  beyond  the  superficial  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  deep 
meaning  and  significance  of  life,  to  grasp  the  possibilities  of  what  in 
the  past  has  been  assigned  to  them,  they  will  conquer  their  own 
realm,  and  make  it  a  power  in  the  progress  of  humanity. 

Graduate,  'go. 


The  Mourning  Natron. 


r^  OULD  we  but  know 

^-^     The  purpose  that  directs  all  deeds  on  earth. 

That  guides  the  springing  germ  of  thought 

Until,  from  budded  plan,  it  blossoms  forth 

Into  the  full  form  of  action,  deeply  fraught 

With  meaning,  beneath  the  wildest  pain 

Our  brows  but  nobler  fortitude  might  gain. 

We  can  but  trust 

Since  'tis  not  ours  to  kiiow  the  reasons  why. 

Stern  plans,  concealing  'neath  their  blust'ring  breath, 

A  future  good,  may  set  the  wretch  on  high, 

Or  hurl  our  grandest  manhood  to  untimely  death. 

With  calm,  unruffled  front,  Faith  bears  alike 

The  sweetest  joys,  the  griefs  that  deepest  strike. 

And  we  do  trust. 

With  hearts  bowed  low  in  prayer,  a  God  of  love 

Will  crown  the  sorrows  of  our  sister  land 

With  ceaseless  years  of  joy,  that  long  may  prove 

For  them,  for  us,  a  steel-strong  golden  band 

To  bind  in  sympathy,  each  for  the  other's  good, 

A  world-wide,  Anglo-Saxon  brotherhood. 

-'o3- 
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Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Cornwall  and  York. 


ACTA     VICTORIANA. 
Love  Life  of  Mrs.  Browning. 
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the  hut  of  the  peasant  or  lordly  hall, 
To  the  heart  of  the  king  or  humblest  thrall, 
Sooner  or  late  love  comes  to  all." 


And  it  came  to  Elizabeth  Barrett — late,  perhaps,  for  she  was  almost 
forty  years  of  age — and  transformed  her  from  an  invalid,  chained  to  a 
sofa  in  a  darkened  room,  to  a  happy,  comparatively  healthy  woman 
rejoicing  in  life  beneath  the  sunlit  Italian  sky ;  transformed  her  from 
a  student,  a  dreamer,  a  lover  of  poetry  alone,  to  a  woman  fulfilling  the 
highest  duties  of  womanhood,  to  a  lover  of  humanity. 

The  love  story  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett  is 
peculiarly  interesting.  It  has  been  called  the  sweetest  love  story  in 
the  English  language — and,  indeed,  it  seems  more  of  a  romance  than 
of  a  reality.  The  circumstances  were  exceptional,  but  the  union  was 
wonderfully  complete  and  perfect.  When  I  came  to  choose  my  theme 
for  to-night  I  felt  irresistibly  drawn  to  try  and  tell  this  exquisite  story 
again,  though  I  feared  to  spoil  it  in  the  telling.  Pray  bear  with  me  if 
I  err. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  was  born  March  4th,  1809,  probably.  There  is 
a  slight  uncertainty  about  the  date,  but  most  biographers  agree  on 
that.  She  was  a  child  of  a  wealthy  West  Indian  then  living  in  Lon- 
don. Her  precocity  was  soon  noted  and  her  father,  whose  favorite 
she  was,  spared  no  trouble  or  expense  in  cultivating  her  abilities.  She 
read  Greek  before  some  of  us  could  read  EngUsh,  and  she  wrote 
poems  dedicated  to  her  father  when  she  was  only  eight  years  old. 
Some  of  us,  too,  may  have  sinned  in  our  day,  but  these  early  poems 
were  those  of  a  genius  and  showed  an  imitative  faculty  and  the  effect 
of  much  reading  along  certain  lines. 

An  accident  when  saddling  her  horse,  and  later  some  lung  trouble, 
made  the  studious  girl  into  a  yet  more  studious  woman,  for,  confined 
to  her  room  and  unable  to  indulge  in  sports  or  exercise,  she  was 
driven  to  the  world  of  books  for  companionship.  Most  events  in  her 
life  passed  in  thoughts  she  said,  and  men  to  her  were  shadows,  fig- 
ments of  her  imagination.  She  read  and  wrote,  keeping  cheerful 
through  her  sufferings,  yet  brooding  over  them  much  more  than  was 
good  for  her.  A  serious  illness  caused  the  doctors  to  send  her  to 
Torquay,  and  while  on  a  visit  there  to  her,  her  favorite  brother, 
Edward,  who  had  been  her  chief  companion  in  her  healthy,  happy 
childhood,  was  drowned.     The  shock  was  prostrating  to  the  invalid, 
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hovering  at  the  time  between  hfe  and  death.  In  a  measure  she  felt 
responsible,  because  his  presence  there  was  due  to  her  desire  to  see 
him.  The  sound  of  the  waves  rang  in  her  ears,  she  said,  like  the  moan 
of  one  dying.  For  months  she  was  in  a  critical  condition,  but  at  last 
a  small  measure  of  strength  returned  to  the  frail  body.  The  poem 
"  De  Profundis,"  with  its  mournful  refrain,  "  My  days  go  on,  my  days 
go  on,"  reveals  the  sorrow  and  loneliness  she  felt : 

"I  knock  and  cry,  Undone,  undone  ! 
Is  there  no  help,  no  comfort,  none.'' 
No  gleaning  in  the  wide  wheat-plains 
Where  others  drive  their  loaded  wains  ? 
My  vacant  days  go  on,  go  on." 

But  she  seeks  comfort  in  the  Eternal  Father  whose  days  go  on  ever, 
and  the  poem  concludes  : 

"  And  having  in  thy  life-depth  thrown  \ 

Being  and  suffering  which  are  one, 
As  a  child  drops  his  pebble  small 
Down  some  deep  well,  and  hears  it  fall 
Smiling,  so  I.     Thy  days  go  on." 

When  she  had  sufficiently  recovered.  Miss  Barrett  was  taken  again 
to  London,  and  lived  there  a  live  of  seclusion  and  study,  hearing 
echoes  only  of  the  world  of  men  and  things.  John  Kenyon,  a  distant 
relative  and  wealthy  patron  of  poets,  an  English  Maecenas,  introduced 
her  to  literary  friends  by  letters  and  she  soon  had  a  large  correspond- 
ence, notably  with  the  chatty  Miss  Mitford  and  with  Home,  whose 
report  on  the  employment  in  factories  aroused  her  to  write,  "  The  Cry 
of  the  Children." 

"The  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers, 
They  are  weeping  bitterly. 

They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others 
In  the  country  of  the  free." 

She  was  translating  Greek  and  writing  many  poems  for  magazines 
at  this  time.  Many  have  criticised  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  her 
"  fatal  fluency."  Her  vocabulary  was  very  large,  but  she  was  not 
always  careful  to  choose  the  fitting  word,  nor  was  her  taste  sufficiently 
cultivated  by  experience  to  know  what  words  were  obsolete  or  repel- 
lent. But  notwithstanding  this  faultiness  and  frequent  imperfect 
rhymes  and  halting  rhythm,  the  force  and  passion  of  the  writing  makes 
the  work  attractive. 
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Someone  who  was  himself  a  poet  found  it  so  at  any  rate,  and  in 
January,  1845,  ^^  ^"^  Robert  Browning  venturing  to  write  to  Miss 
Barrett  concerning  her  translations  of  •'  Prometheus."  A  literary  cor- 
respondence sprang  up,  into  which  there  rapidly  crept  a  note  of  sin- 
cere affection,  and  even  before  the  poets  had  met  personally  their 
attraction  for  each  other  was  pronounced.  At  last  the  east  winds,  the 
bane  of  the  delicate  Elizabeth,  calmed  sufficiently  to  permit  of  Robert 
Browning's  admittance  to  the  sanctuary  of  her  presence,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  their  mutual  love  was  acknowledged.  This  love  had  a 
marvellous  effect  on  the  style  of  Miss  Barrett.  The  sweetest  of  love 
poems  were  written — faultless — or  seeming  so  through  beauty.  She 
could  not  comprehend  the  happiness  that  had  come  to  her  so  late, 
when  she  had  given  up  all  thought  of  such  a  love  : 

"  We  have  met  late,  it  is  too  late  to  meet, 

0  friend,  not  more  than  friend, 

Death's  forecome  shroud  is  tangled  round  my  feet. 
And  if  I  step  or  stir,  I  touch  the  end. 

"  I  love  thee  not,  I  dare  not  love  thee,  go 
In  silence  ;  drop  my  hand. 
If  thou  seek  roses,  seek  them  where  they  blow 
In  garden-alleys,  not  in  desert  sand. 
Can  life  and  death  agree 
That  thou  shouldst  stoop  thy  song  to  my  complaint  ? 

1  cannot  love  thee.     If  the  word  is  faint. 
Look  in  my  face,  and  see." 

She  felt  the  impossibility  of  a  union  between  the  princely  heart, 
that  most  gracious  singer  of  high  poems,  fit  for  "  a  guest  for  queens," 
and  the  poor,  tired,  wandering  singer  in  the  dark.  Yet  his  coming 
had  changed  life  for  her.  Read  the  exquisite  sonnets  from  the  Portu- 
guese. I  cannot  quote  them  all,  yet  scarcely  can  choose  between 
them  for  the  most  priceless  fragments  in  the  tale  of  the  gradual  yield- 
ing to  the  power  of  love  and  of  the  expansion  beneath  its  benediction. 
These  sonnets,  written  before  her  marriage,  were  not  translations  but 
original,  the  name  being  merely  a  veil  to  cover  the  expression  of  the 
love  that  glorified  her  as  a  woman.  They  were  not  shown  to  Robert 
Browning  until  after  they  were  married.  Bear  with  me  while  I  quote 
a  few  extracts.  Better  than  any  words  of  mine  they  tell  the  love  story 
that  was  called  by  Chorley  a  fairy  tale  : — 

"  What  I  do  and  what  I  dream  include  thee,  as  the  wine 
Must  taste  of  its  own  grapes.     And,  when  1  sue 
God  for  myself.  He  hears  that  name  of  thine. 
And  sees  within  my  eyes  the  tears  of  two. 
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"  If  thou  must  love  me,  let  it  be  for  nought 
Except  for  love's  sake  only.     Do  not  say 
I  love  her  for  her  smile,  her  look,  her  w^ay 
Of  speaking  gently,  for  a  trick  of  thought 
That  falls  in  vi^ell  with  mind,  and  certes  brought 
A  sense  of  pleasant  ease  on  such  a  day  ; 
For  these  things  in  themselves,  beloved,  may 
Be  changed,  or  changed  for  thee  :  and  love  so  wrought 
May  be  unwrought  so.     Neither  love  me  for 
Thine  own  dear  pity's  wiping  my  cheek  dry  ; 
A  creature  might  forget  to  weep,  who  bore 
Thy  comfort  long,  and  lose  thy  love  thereby  ; 
But  love  me  for  love's  sake,  that  evermore 
Thou  mayst  love  on  through  love's  eternity. 

*'  As  brighter  ladies  do  not  count  it  strange, 
For  love  to  give  up  acres  and  degree, 
I  yield  the  grave  for  thy  sake,  and  exchange 
My  near  sweet  view  of  heaven,  for  earth  with  thee  ! 

"  A  heavy  heart,  beloved,  have  I  borne 
From  year  to  year,  until  I  saw  thy  face. 
And  sorrow  after  sorrow  took  the  place 
Of  all  those  natural  joys  so  lightly  worn 
As  the  stringed  pearls,  each  lifted  in  its  turn 
By  a  beating  heart  at  dance-time. 

"  I  lived  with  visions  for  my  company, 
Instead  of  men  and  women,  years  ago, 
And  found  them  gentle  mates,  not  thought  to  know 
A  sweeter  music  than  they  played  to  me. 
But  soon  their  trailing  purple  was  not  free 
Of  this  world's  dust,  their  lutes  did  silent  grow, 
And  I  myself  grew  faint  and  bhnd  below 
Their  vanishing  eyes.     Then  Thou  didst  come — to  be. 
Beloved,  what  they  seemed.     Their  shining  fronts. 
Their  songs,  their  splendors  (better,  yet  the  same. 
As  river  water  hallowed  into  fonts), 
Met  in  thee,  and  from  out  thee  overcame 
My  soul  with  satisfaction  of  all  wants. 
Because  God's  gifts  put  man's  best  dreams  to  shame. 

"  How  do  I  love  thee?     Let  me  count  the  ways. 
I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 
My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 
For  the  ends  of  being  and  ideal  grace. 
I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 
Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle  light. 
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I  love  thee  freely  as  men  strive  for  right. 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints  ;  I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  ;  and  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death." 

Mr.  Barrett,  the  induglent  yet  arbitrary  father,  was  much  displeased 
with  this  love  affair.  It  had  been  kept  very  secret,  few  even  suspect- 
ing the  visits  paid  by  Robert  Browning  to  Miss  Barrett.  Relations 
became  somewhat  strained  in  the  home,  and  the  arrangements  having 
been  completed  very  speedily  at  the  last,  the  marriage  took  place  at 
Marylbone  Parish  Church,  on  September  12th,  1846.  The  Brown- 
ings left  at  once  for  Italy  by  way  of  Paris.  Mrs.  Browning  bore  the 
long  and  necessarily  fatiguing  journey  wonderfully.  Love,  the 
magician,  not  only  changed  but  transformed  her.  They  settled  in 
Pisa  for  a  time,  later  moving  to  Florence,  and  the  poetess  continued 
to  improve  in  health  and  vigor.  She  had  passed  from  a  resigned  to  a 
happy  life.  Surely  poetic  justice  was  satisfied  when  after  so  many 
sufferings  we  find  her  thus  blest.  The  one  thorn  in  her  rose  was  the 
continued  anger  of  her  father.  Letter  after  letter  was  unopened,  and 
even  on  his  death-bed  he  made  no  mention  of  his  once  favorite 
daughter. 

The  life  of  the  Brownings  in  Italy  was  ideal.  What  a  delightful 
home  to  visit  theirs  must  have  been,  "  A  miracle  indeed  it  was  to  see 
two  poets  thus  together  in  harmony  and  love."  Many  have  written 
of  their  visits  to  their  villa,  and  of  the  perfect  accord  between  the 
host,  the  man  of  mystery,  the  most  discussed  and  perhaps  the  least 
understood  of  English  poets — and  the  hostess,  the  delicate  little  lady 
with  the  winsome  face  wreathed  in  dark  curls.  She  was  so  tiny  as  to 
be  almost  fairy-like  and  ethereal — human,  but  not  a  whit  earthly. 
In  1849  came  the  crowning  joy  in  the  birth  of  the  little  Robert.  He 
is  described  as  having  been  a  wonderfully  beautiful  child,  precocious, 
sensitive,  charming. 

Mrs.  Browning  did  not  give  up  her  allegiance  to  poetry  when  she 
married.  Her  interest  in  the  Italian  struggles  for  freedom  was 
strongly  aroused,  and  she  wrote  many  passionate,  though  perhaps  ill- 
advised,  poems  in  praise  of  the  heroes,  to  arouse  the  sluggish  and  to 
urge  England  to  intervene.  "  Casa  Guildi  Windows  "  graphically 
tells  her  impressions  of  the  scenes  she  actually  witnessed.  In  "  A 
Tale  of  Villa  Franca,"  she  calls  : 
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"  My  little  son,  my  Florentine, 
Sit  down  beside  my  knee. 
And  I  will  tell  you  why  the  sign 
Of  joy  which  flushed  our  Italy 
Has  faded  since  but  yesternight, 
And  why  your  Florence  of  delight 
Is  mourning,  as  you  see." 

For  a  time  her  style  was  much  improved  by  the  new  stimulus  of 
companionship  with  the  great  poet,  Browning,  but  later,  unfortunately, 
some  of  his  faults  were  communicated  to  her.  "  Aurora  Leigh,"  her 
longest  poem,  is  in  a  measure  autobiographical.  It  is  a  sociological 
romance  and  has  been  wonderfully  popular  and  harshly  condemned, 
but  it  remains  a  wonderful  poem  much  in  advance  of  its  time  of 
composition.  But  if  none  of  her  poems  remained  except  the  love 
poems,  we  have  a  treasure  trove,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  charming 
picture  of  the  home-life  of  the  Brownings  that  we  have  had,  we  can 
forgive  Robert  for  his  baneful  influence  on  his  wife's  literary  style. 
The  world  is  richer  for  their  union.  Robert  Browning  excels  as  a 
lyric  poet  himself  because  he  understood  love  through  his  sweet 
woman — his  "  Moon  of  Poets,"  as  he  calls  her.  It  seems  almost  a 
sacrilege  to  read  the  published  love-letters.  Mrs.  Browning  wrote  of 
them : 

"  My  letter  '  all  dead  paper,  mute  and  white ' 

And  yet  they  seem  alive,  and  quivering 

Against  my  tremulous  hands  which  loose  the  string. 

And  let  them  drop  down  on  my  knee  to-night. 

This  said  he  wished  to  have  me  in  his  sight 

Once  as  a  friend  ;  this  fixed  a  day  in  spring 

To  come  and  touch  my  hand— a  simple  thing. 

Yet  I  wept  for  it  ;  this — the  paper's  light — 

Said  '  Dear  I  love  thee  ; '  and  I  sank  and  quailed 

As  if  God's  future  thundered  on  my  past. 

This  said  '  I  am  thine,'  and  so  its  ink  has  paled 

With  lying  at  my  heart  that  beat  too  fast ; 

And  this— O  love,  thy  words  have  ill  availed 

If  what  this  said  1  dared  repeat  at  last." 

Yet  they  are  priceless  additions  to  our  literature.  It  instances  the 
serene  fitness  of  things  that  these  poets  were  united,  and  that 
Elizabeth  Barrett-Browning,  the  best-beloved  of  women  poets  was  not 
to  be  one  of  those  who  "  sit  still  on  winter  nights  by  solitary  fires  and 
hear  the  nations  praising  them  afar  off." 

M.  E.  Powell,  'oi. 


^^^' 


Ao  cool  c^Xi6  oreen 
,   .,.g^-.._,-  the  Rummer  s*^v  7 
ujTirdtbough  me  luincn^  jlill 
And  no!  A  bird  ooesDVi 

You  Jllrl , 
Andjo[llY  n»ove  b.p^rl 

In  hu3hecl  Gx|3ect(ivncY, 
Who  13  ihe  Qr^cioU5  vKi'tor 
Who^e  f-orfn  I  cJ\nnol  jee? 

O  5[3|3le  le5ve5Jhe  m^^^tic  lioht 
Al  I  down  your  dim  a.rc6.oe , 
W  l)X  doyour  jh^clouJ5  Irem  ble  so , 
n&slf  ol^ci  cxikI  h 6v1  (•  ^ fr^id  \ 

J3  Ni  un3|:)o[\en  [^rCNyer, 

your  eyes  lool^cXllonc  ut<\y ; 

Who  i)  Ihejecret  vjsitor 

Your  Irernor^  moidd  l3GtrL\y » 
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The  College  Courses. 


IN  answer  to  a  letter  asking  for  a  plea  for  the  different  courses,  the 
following  answers  were  received  : 

MATHEMATICS. 

The  pursuit  of  any  science  course  affords  good  intellectual  train- 
ing, inasmuch  as  it  develops  in  the  mind  a  scientific  and  system- 
atic method  of  reasoning,  and  brings  the  student  nearer  the  heart  of 
nature.  But  mathematics,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  the  only 
exact  science,  presents  peculiar  advantages.  In  Plato's  Republic  we 
read,  "  Arithmetic  has  a  very  great  and  elevating  effect,  compelling  the 
soul  to  reason  about  abstract  number,  and  rebelling  against  the  intro- 
duction of  visible  or  tangible  objects  into  the  arguments  .... 
Those  who  have  a  natural  talent  for  calculation  are  generally  quick  at 
every  other  kind  of  knowledge ;  and  even  the  dull,  if  they  have  had 
an  arithmetical  training,  although  they  may  derive  no  other  advantage 
from  it,  always  become  much  quicker  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
been.  .  .  .  Anyone  who  has  studied  geometry  is  infinitely  quicker 
of  apprehension  than  one  who  has  not  "  (Jowett's  translation) — and  if 
such  elementary  subjects  are  so  elevating,  what  shall  we  say  for  the 
more  advanced,  which  are  built  up  on  these  as  fundamental?  Apart 
from  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  pursuit  of  their  study,  they  tend  to 
develop  some  special  traits  of  character,  accuracy  and  precision  of 
thought,  keen  powers  of  observation  and  perception,  and  the  faculty 
of  logical  reasoning,  which  are  indispensable  to  anyone  who  would 
obtain  success.  "  But,"  you  may  say,  "  mathematics  is  too  exact,  too 
matter-of-fact;  it  affords  no  scope  for  imagination,  and  fails  to  develop 
the  aesthetic  side  of  one's  nature."  In  answer  to  this,  I  appeal  to 
anyone  who  has  some  knowledge  of  analytic  or  synthetic  geometry, 
and  knows  how  much  the  imagination  is  brought  into  play,  and  that 
skill  in  producing  mental  images  of  geometric  forms  without  pictorial 
representation,  is  of  great  service,  especially  when  referring  to  forms 
in  space.  What  subject  could  be  more  beautiful,  and  more  powerful 
than  that  of  astronomy — and  astronomy  is  mathematics  crystallized — 
bringing,  as  it  does,  the  student  into  closer  touch  with  the  great 
universe  and  the  laws  thereof? 

Then,  too,  the  question  has  a  practical  bearing.  W.  R.  Riddell, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  mentions  mathematics  as  useful  to  the  law  student,  "not 
only  as  a  mental  science,  but  also  in  application  to  the  affairs  of  life. 


Princess  Victoria  of  York.  Prince  Edward  of  York. 

Prince  Henry  of  York. 


Prince  Albert  of  York. 


York  Cottacre  at  Sandrinirham.  the  Duke  of  York's  Country  Seat. 
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Strains,  thrusts,  modulus  of  elasticity,  friction^ — these  and  the  like  are 
in  court  every  day."  The  mariner  would  be  unable  to  steer  his 
course  along  the  loxodrome  without  the  knowledge  of  the  equiangular 
spiral.  In  designing  architectural  structures,  and  drawing  in  general, 
problems  not  infrequently  arise  which  require  a  knowledge  of  higher 
mathematics  for  their  solution.  Surveyors  and  astronomers,  too, 
depend  for  their  researches  almost  entirely  on  the  science  of  mathe- 
matics, which  is  the  basis  of  all  others.  H.  E.  Wigg,  'oi. 


CLASSICS. 

In  the  small  space  at  my  disposal,  I  cannot  hope  to  set  forth  in  any 
adequate  way  the  advantages  of  the  Honor  Classical  Course. 
However,  my  love  for  it  will  not  permit  me  to  refuse  to  mention  one 
or  two  of  the  reasons  why  I  consider  it  the  best  individual  course  for 
the  man  who  has  good  native  ability,  a  sound  previous  training  and  a 
capacity  for  consistent  and  methodical  work. 

If  our  university  training  is  going  to  give  us  an  education  in  the 
true  and  highest  sense  of  the  term — a  liberal,  not  that  mere  technical 
and  much  sought  after,  practical  education — we  must  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  language  and  literature  of  our  own  and  other  nations, 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  best  thought  of  all  ages  ;  and  even  for  the 
mere  formal  study  of  the  great  English  writers,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  classics  is  all  but  indispensable,  so  dependent  are  we  upon  the 
ancients  for  our  idiom  and  vocabulary.  The  Latin  language  was  the 
medium  by  which  ancient  civilization  was  preserved  for  us  through  the 
dark  ages,  and  the  language  of  the  church  and  the  school.  This  fact,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  greater  prominence  given  to  Latin  than  Greek 
in  modern  systems  of  education,  although  the  Romans  were  eclipsed 
by  the  Greeks  in  every  branch  of  literature,  their  one  addition  to 
Grecian  civilization  being  that  orderliness  and  system  which  finds 
expression  in  Roman  law  and  is  preserved  in  our  own  constitution. 
But  the  Greeks  have  given  us  a  lyric  poetry  which  is  the  despair  of  a 
Byron,  a  drama  from  the  lustre  of  which  even  Shakespeare  cannot 
detract,  an  epic  which  has  become  the  model  for  all  subsequent  epic 
poets  and  suggested  the  material  for  half  our  literature,  a  philosophy 
so  profound  that  we  cannot  yet  fully  understand  it,  so  advanced  that 
even  Hegel  confesses  himself  hardly  able  to  add  to  it,  and  all  expressed 
in  a  form  so  beautiful  that  we  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  a  God  who 
gives  inspiration  to  men  only  to  again  remove  it.  But  years  of  unin- 
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teresting  grammar  study  and  dictionary  leaf  turning,  of  drudgery,  if 
you  will,  are  needed  before  one  can  reap  true  enjoyment  from  this. 
It  may  be;  but  few  things  of  permanent  good  to  man  are  acquired 
except  by  hard,  laborious  work,  and  in  the  stiff  application  to  master- 
ing apparently  little  things  lies  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  classical 
study,  and  one  feels  at  the  end  of  his  four  years  that  all  time  thus 
employed  would  not  be  mis-spent  if  all  he  gained  were  an  ability  to 
feel  something  of  the  beauty  of  the  language  and  enter  sympathetically 
into  the  thought  of  one  such  book  as  the  Republic  of  Plato. 

Charles  B.  Sissons,  'oi. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

While  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  unreservedly  recommend 
the  course  in  Honor  Moderns,  doubtless,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
prone  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  perfect  under  the  sun,  still  there 
are  several  reasons  why  I  could  heartily  advise  an  earnest  student  to 
enter  upon  this  course. 

In  the  first  place,  the  four  years'  course  in  English  gives  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  our  literature  from  its  beginning,  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  the  periods  which  mark  decided  advances  in  its  develop- 
ment. In  this  way  much  of  the  best  thought  that  our  Hterature  con- 
tains is  placed  before  the  student.  With  this  there  is  the  course  in 
History,  which,  dealing  with  the  evolution  of  the  European  portion  of 
the  human  race,  opens  a  broad  field  for  research  in  connection  with 
our  attempts  to  solve  the  meaning  of  life. 

I  might  also  urge  the  advantage  that  familiarity  with  modern  lan- 
guages gives  in  travelling.  Moreover,  since  to  know  a  country 
demands  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  its  people,  and  since  this  know- 
ledge can  be  obtained  only  by  associating  with  the  people,  a  previous 
knowledge  of  their  language  is  of  incalculable  value. 

Again,  it  is  so  generally  conceded  that  a  translation  rarely,  if  ever, 
fully  reproduces  the  original,  I  need  scarcely  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  reading  many  of  the  translations  available,  one  must  be  con- 
tent to  receive  less  than  the  author  really  has  for  him. 

And,  finally,  let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  study  of  foreign 
literatures  is  not  merely  a  study  of  their  masterpieces  as  isolated  works, 
but  that  each  book  is  fitted  into  its  own  niche  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  national  life  and  literature.  Then  the  work  is 
studied  in  its  relation  to  other  literatures  with  a  view  to  estimating  the 
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extent  to  which  it  has  influenced  and  been  influenced  by  these.  The 
result  to  the  student  must  inevitably  be  mental  broadening  as  he  thus 
realizes  that  just  as  "  no  man  liveth  to  himself,"  so  no  people  can 
express  in  literature  the  thoughts  which  are  moulding  their  national 
life  without  influencing  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  that  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  Lucy  L.  Staples,  'oi. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Education  is  what  most  of  us  are  seeking  in  attending  the 
university.  Now  education  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  sight  ;  it 
is  rather  a  matter  of  insight.  It  does  not  depend  upon  the  number 
of  things  we  have  seen,  nor  upon  the  number  of  facts  we  have  stored 
up  in  memory,  important  as  these  may  be,  but  it  depends  upon  what 
we  see  in  those  facts,  their  significance  to  us,  what  they  suggest  to  us. 
If  this  be  the  test  we  apply  in  our  estimation  of  a  course,  viz.,  its 
ability  to  give  insight,  then,  I  believe,  none  can  excel  that  of 
Philosophy,  for  nothing  opens  to  us  more  the  significance  of  common 
things,  the  problems  they  suggest,  the  mystery  that  attaches  to  them, 
nothing  makes  this  world  of  ours  richer  in  its  meaning  than  the  light 
which  the  study  of  Philosophy  reveals  to  us.  A  university  training  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  finality.  When  we  have  completed  it  we  have  by 
no  means  reached  the  summit  of  attainment.  It  is  but  to  make  us 
students  and  thus  to  fit  us  for  attaining.  It  is  to  inspire  us  to  attain. 
It  is  but  to  start  us  in  the  way,  and  it  is  after-life  alone,  and  not  the 
class  lists,  that  shall  show  whether  it  has  been  successful  or  not.  For 
grappling  with  the  problems  that  after-life  will  present,  for  estimating 
a  system,  a  theory,  a  man,  a  book,  no  matter  how  imposing  or  pro- 
found, for  real  hard,  close,  critical  thinking,  nothing  more  eminently 
qualifies  than  the  training  that  the  course  in  Philosophy  gives;  nor 
does  anything  more  brighten  the  ideals,  and  give  us  greater  inspiration 
to  follow  the  "gleam  "  that  beckons  us  on  to  attainment,  than  what  we 
receive  in  our  study  in  this  department. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  other  courses  are  more  practical  and  that 
graduates  in  other  departments  have  a  greater  market  value.  Perhaps 
this  is  so,  and  if  that  be  the  test  which  we  apply,  and  if  that  be  our 
motive  in  attending  the  university,  simply  to  secure  a  means  to  an  easy 
livelihood,  then  other  courses  may  offer  us  greater  inducements;  but 
if  we  wish  to  obtain  that  culture,  and  grasp,  and  insight,  and  outlook, 
and  equipment  of  mind  for  real  hard  thinking  which  shall  make  us 
"  to  live  more,"  and  shall  inspire  us  to  efTort,  then  I  would  humbly 
plead  to  you  the  merits  of  "■  Divine  Philosophy." 

C.  R.  Carscallen,  'oi. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 


Why  should  any  one  take  Natural  Science  ?  Now,  Acta, 
there  are  so  many  reasons  why  "  all "  should  take  it  that  it  would 
weary  your  readers  were  I  to  enumerate  them.  However,  I  will 
endeavor  to  show  why  three  classes  of  students  should  take  this  course. 

1.  It  is  an  admirable  preliminary  to  Medicine,  as  in  many  cases  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  is 
essential  to  completeness  in  a  study  of  the  human  organism.  The 
two  degrees,  B.A.  in  Natural  Science,  and  M.B.,  can  now  be  obtained 
in  six  years,  so  that  one  can  practice  medicine  six  years  after  register- 
ing as  a  freshman  in  Arts ;  while  if  one  take  the  medical  course 
alone  it  is  nearly  as  long — five  years — before  one  can  practice.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Natural  Science  and  medical  curricula  being  in 
many  respects  so  similar,  it  gives  a  young  doctor  a  much  broader 
education  if  he  takes  some  other  Arts  course— for  instance, 
Philosophy,  Political  Science — or  a  knowledge  of  Moderns  would  be 
extremely  valuable  to  the  up-to-date  M.D.  But  any  one  of  these  Arts 
courses  taken  in  conjunction  with  Medicine  would  mean  two  years 
longer  than  Natural  Science. 

2.  Doubtless  Natural  Science  is  of  great  value  to  ministers — at  least 
I  have  been  told  so, — valuable  for  the  wealth  of  illustrations  afforded. 
Then,  too,  studying  nature  is  studying  God. 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God,  and  man  is." 

3.  Of  course  those  who  intend  to  teach  Natural  Science  in  our 
high  schools  should  take  Natural  Science  rather  than  Chemistry  and 
Mineralogy  or  any  other  allied  course,  as  these  merely  touch  on  the 
main  subject.  Biology.  Arch.  Henderson,  '01. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

The  young  man  entering  College  generally  comes  with  the  idea 
that  he  should  take  some  course  which  will  be  "  of  use  "  to  him 
in  after  life,  and  when  pressed  for  his  exact  meaning  admits  it  to  be 
some  study  which  will  be  of  service  in  earning  an  income.     This  is 
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largely  justifiable,  for  as  yet  we  have  no  leisure  class  in  Canada  to 
whom  the  assurance  of  a  comfortable  living  is  not  a  consideration. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  university  is  not  a  technical  school, 
but  a  place  where  men  and  women  should  be  given  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  turned  out  as  broad-minded  and  thinking  citizens.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Political  Science^course  as  outlined  in  Toronto 
University  combines  perhaps  more  of  the  essentials  to  both  these 
purposes  than  any  other  course.  To  borrow  the  words  of  the  curri- 
culum it  is  suitable  for  "those  intending  to  enter  the  professions  of  law, 
teaching,  journalism  and  the  ministry."  Even  excluding  teachers,  but 
adding  those  who  propose  to  enter  business  life,  we  have  a  goodly 
proportion  of  the  student  body.  The  course  gives  the  student  the 
broadening  influences  of  a  considerable 'study  of  history,  an  insight 
into  the  great  social  problems  which  agitate  the  nations,  through  the 
study  of  Economics,  and  in  the  more  exact  branches  of  the  same 
study  and  in  the  various  subjects  in  law  a  rigorous  training  in  close 
reasoning.  I  venture  here  to  express  my  regret  that  Ethics  has  been 
reduced  to  a  Pass  subject  in  the  third  year.  The  Honor  Ethics  was 
a  fitting  cap  to  the  whole  course.  To  the  intending  lawyer  who 
would  be  thorough,  its  analyses  of  will,  act,  right  and  wrong  were  a 
requisite,  as  witness  the  data  of  two  late  judges  of  the  English 
courts  that  "  principles  of  private  justice,  moral  fitness  and  public 
convenience  when  applied  to  a  new  subject  make  common  law  with- 
out a  precedent,"  and  "  the  law  of  nature  is  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land." He  is  much  behind  the  times  who  denies  that  Ethics  should 
be  applied  more  freely  in  the  study  of  Economics,  and  the  subject  in 
itself  is  worthy  of  far  more  attention  than  a  Pass  student  bestows  on 
it.  Let  me  close  by  warning  intending  law  students  that  this  is  not 
the  only  course  which  may  be  beneficial  to  him,  and  by  begging  him 
who  has  been  attracted  by  certain  unkind  remarks  about  the  easiness 
of  the  course,  which  may  contain  some  truth  where  all  that  is  desired 
is  to  "get  through,"  not  to  spoil  the  reputation  of  a  really  good  course 

by  his  presence. 

D.  J.  Thom,  'oo. 
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The  Union  Literary  Society, 


T^HE  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  Literary  Society 
'■  reads  as  follows :  "  We,  the  graduates,  undergraduates  and 
students  of  Victoria  University,  having  associated  ourselves  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  improvement,  do  hereby  adopt  the  following  Con- 
stitution, By-laws  and  Rules  of  Order."  In  Article  II.  we  have  the 
object  of  the  Society  stated  thus :  "  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be 
the  cultivation  of  Literature,  Science  and  Oratory."  The  evident 
purpose  of  the  Society,  therefore,  is  the  mutual  improvement  of  its 
members  in  the  spheres  of  Literature,  Science  and  Oratory — a  com- 
mendable purpose,  somewhat  narrow  perhaps,  but  one  as  yet  far  from 
realization. 

There  is  a  prevailing  opinion  throughout  the  College  that  the 
Union  "  Lit."  does  not  wholly  fulfil  its  function  in  the  development 
of  College  life.  Its  meetings  are  too  much  taken  up  by  unprofitable 
discussion  of  constitutional  usages,  and  by  quibbles  and  bickerings  of 
party  strife,  while  too  little  time  and  attention  are  given  to  the  solution 
of  the  wide  problems  of  college  and  national  importance.  Whether  or 
not  this  judgment  is  logically  formulated  is  a  question  to  be  decided 
by  the  experience  of  each  individual  member,  and  by  his  estimate  of 
the  real  function  of  a  Literary  Society  to  college  work. 

What,  indeed,  is  that  function  ?  What  is  the  relation  of  our  Society 
to  the  development  of  manhood,  the  ideal  which  all  institutions  and 
associations  tend  to  realize  ?  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the 
"  Lit."  is  the  most  important  institution  in  the  College.  If  that  be 
true  a  tremendous  responsibility  rests  upon  those  who  make  the  asser- 
tion. We  prefer  rather  to  believe  that  all  societies  are  important,  and 
that  all  societies  are  equally  and  mutually  important.  They  differ  only 
in  their  functioning.  The  Athletic  Union  stands  for  physical  man- 
hood, and  for  hard  won  victories  on  the  campus  ;  and,  consequently, 
every  energy  should  be  devoted  to  a  realization  of  its  purpose.  The 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Missionary  Society  stand 
for  spiritual  manhood  in  its  popular  significance  ;  and  their  meetings 
should  be  devoted  to  the  development  of  God-likeness  in  every  College 
man.  The  Literary  Society  stands  for  intellectual  manhood,  and,  in  an 
especially  peculiar  sense,  for  political  manhood.  Here  each  member, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  cultivates  Literature,  Science  and 
Oratory.  Here,  too,  he  learns  the  art  of  true  citizenship,  and  forges 
the  link  which  in  after  years  binds  his  college  training  to  human  life. 
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Here  he  becomes  familiar  in  a  practical  way  with  the  formative  forces 
in  our  national  development,  and  receives  an  inkling  of  the  social  and 
political  problems  in  whose  solution  he  must  play  a  part.  If  there  be 
a  tendency  in  our  Canadian  university  system  which  is  faultier  than 
another,  it  is  that  tendency  to  hedge  in  the  student  from  actual  human 
life.  Above  all  others  the  college  man  should  be  human,  and  inter- 
ested in  those  problems  which  tend  to  the  development  of  the  human. 
Victoria  College  is  no  High  school.  Neither  is  its  Literary  Society 
that  of  a  High  school.  It  is  composed  of  men  who  have 
escaped  from  the  narrow  confines  and  Hfeless  mechanism  which  are 
found  too  often  in  our  High  schools,  to  a  wider  sphere  where  they  pre- 
pare for  life,  not  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a  living  merely,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  living  for  others,  and  giving  to  others  that  peculiar  influ- 
ence of  the  self  which  ennobles  the  individual,  and  presents  to  his 
vision  higher  possibilities  of  effort  and  attainment. 

There  are  doubtless  many  who  declare  such  problems  to  be  unin- 
teresting to  the  college  student.  We  do  not  believe  it.  If  it  be  true, 
the  greater  reason  for  their  discussion.  There  are  others  who  deplore 
the  introduction  of  politics  into  our  Society.  But  the  consideration 
of  fundamental  principles  and  social  problems  are  politics  only  in  its 
highest  sense — and  of  such  politics  we  all  should  have  some  know- 
ledge. 

We  talk  of  college  spirit  as  though  it  were  cheap  enthusiasm  and 
superficial  effort.  College  spirit  is  not  enthusiasm  only ;  it  is  enthusi- 
astic, earnest  and  persistent  effort  to  realize  one's  best  capacity,  and  to 
force  his  college  to  the  forefront  of  those  influences  which  make  for 
the  physical,  moral,  intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of  the 
national  life.  In  the  work  of  the  Literary  Society,  therefore,  those 
men  only  are  loyal  in  the  highest  sense  who  constantly  endeavor  to 
keep  the  programmes  and  debates  and  the  general  proceedings  up  to 
the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  Wit,  humor,  irony,  retort,  constitu- 
tional usage,  party  spirit,  early  closing,  the  wearing  of  college  gowns, 
are  well.  Some  are  of  more,  others  of  less  importance.  Those  of 
greater  import  can  be  best  cultivated  in  the  discussion  now  and  then 
of  Canadian  literature,  in  the  practice  of  oratory  and  debate,  in  the 
consideration  of  the  more  serious  problems  which  one  day  must  con- 
front us. 

In  closing,  sir,  we  beg  to  affirm  our  faith  in  the  possibilities  of  the 
Union  Literary  Society.  Let  every  College  man  sign  its  Constitution. 
And  if  anything  can  be  done  to  make  its  meetings  more  attractive  and 
more  instructive,  let  it  be  done  now.  F.  L.  F.,  'oo. 
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Scientific 

The  Kicker* 


r^URING  the  hot  and  sandy  days  spent  by  the  First  Canadian 
'-^  Contingent  at  De  Aar  and  Belmont,  Johnny  Canuck  found  a 
fruitful  source  of  interest  and  amusement  in  a  little  black  friend  dis- 
covered there.  For  some  time  after  first  noticing  Blackie's  presence, 
attention  was  so  energetically  riveted  to  the  kopjes,  shrubs,  battle 
rehcs  and  kaffirs  that  the  quaint  habits  of  the  new-comer  were  over- 
looked. After  a  while,  however,  there  was  plenty  of  time  both  for 
careful  observation  and  for  lengthy,  silent  reverie  thereon. 

The  little  darkie  was  soon  christened.  Soldiers  have  the  knack  of 
inventing  very  descriptive,  if  not  extremely  elegant,  appellations  for  the 
queer  objects  they  meet  in  their  travels.  On  this  occasion  the  six- 
legged  candidate  for  classification  presented  few  difficulties.  His 
most  striking  characteristic  was  immediately  seized  upon  to  supply  a 
title,  and  he  became  the  "  Rolling  Bug,"  or,  when  variety  was  desir- 
able, the  "  Kicker."     Why,  we  shall  soon  see. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning,  before  Old  Sol  rose  with  his  blistering 
eye,  and  while  darkness  still  lingered  as  if  loth  to  leave,  the  khaki 
figures  were  called  to  their  feet  by  the  sound  of  reveille.  At  least 
some  were.  The  vast  majority,  however,  slumbered  peacefully  on 
until  startled  into  consciousness  by  the  carefully  placed  boot  of  a 
more  wakeful  comrade.  But  our  little  Kicker  never  failed  to  be  up, 
his  toilet  completed,  and  hard  at  work  long  before  the  sleepy  bugle 
boy  crawled  out  of  his  blankets  to  sound  the  morning  call  while  still 
rubbing  his  eyes.  And,  late  in  the  evening,  with  utter  contempt  for 
military  regulations,  neither  "last  post"  nor  "lights  out"  could 
tempt  the  little  fellow  to  retire.  Where  he  slept,  or  whether  he  ever 
did  sleep  or  not,  we  never  knew. 

Water  in  those  days  was  a  scarce  and  valuable  commodity.  But 
there  did  come  a  time  when  any  given  quantity  became  unfit 
for  further  use,  and  then  it  was  thrown  on  the  fine,  dusty  sand,  where 
it  formed  a  thin  layer  of  mud.  In  this  mud  the  Kicker  revelled. 
With  a  decision  worthy  of  a  higher  order  of  beings,  he  commenced 
operations.  First,  he  walked  round  and  round  in  a  dizzy  circle, 
tramping  out  a  little  pat  of  mud  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Almost 
before  the  watcher  was  aware  of  what  was  taking  place,  the  pat  was 
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transformed  into  a  ball  of  very  fair  spherical  shape,  which,  with  a  few 
exertions,  was  detached  from  its  hold  beneath,  and  set  free  to  roll  at 
the  worker's  will. 

Following  this  display  of  skill  came  a  second  exhibition  that 
denoted  remarkable  intelligence.  Mounting  the  sphere  of  muck, 
fully  a  dozen  times  his  own  weight  and  far  greater  in  diameter  than 
his  greatest  length,  the  Kicker  gazed  steadily  around.  Apparently 
satisfied  with  what  he  saw,  he  commenced  to  descend,  but  in  his 
hurry  he  completed  the  operation  most  ignominiously,  landing  all  in 
a  heap.  With  a  smile  that  suggested  a  philosophical  turn  of  mind,  he 
picked  himself  up  and  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  In  other  words, 
he  placed  his  hind  feet  on  the  ball,  walking  backwards  on  his  fore 
feet  with  his  nose  close  to  the  ground.  In  this  manner,  looking  like 
a  very  small  barrow  attached  to  a  very  big  wheel,  he  made  rapid 
progress  for  a  distance  of  from  ten  to  twenty  yards.  Then,  dismount- 
ing, he  dug  with  his  nose  a  hole  beneath  the  edge  of  the  sphere  so 
well  placed  that  a  single  kick  was  sufficient  to  send  the  ball  rolling  in. 
Afterwards,  it  was  covered  up  and  the  Kicker  returned  for  a  second 
load. 

This  time,  when  half  his  journey  was  accomplished,  he  was  rudely 
disturbed.  A  ruthless  power  knocked  him  far  away  from  his 
precious  freight  and  carried  the  freight  itself  to  a  spot  several  yards 
away.  Undismayed,  the  Kicker  headed  straight  for  his  prize,  mounted 
it,  gazed  around  as  before,  descended  as  ignominiously  to  the  ground, 
and  then  commenced  to  travel  along  in  a  line  that  would  intersect  his 
former  line  of  progression  very  near  the  spot  where  he  intended  to 
bury  his  load.     His  precision  was  wonderful. 

The  Kicker,  needless  to  add,  was  a  black  bug  or  beetle  about  an 
inch  in  length  and  three-quarters  as  broad  as  he  was  long.  Why  he 
took  such  great  pains  with  ordinary  mud  we  could  never  discover.  Cer- 
tainly it  must  have  very  speedily  returned  to  its  original  state  of  fine, 
powdery  sand.  When,  however,  the  Kicker  extended  his  operations 
to  other  forms  of  refuse,  it  was  easy  to  imagine  that  he  was  setting  his 
larder  in  order.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  purpose,  it  is  certain 
that  the  thousands,  yes  millions,  of  '*  kickers"  that  toil  over  the  barren 
sands  of  the  Karroo  must  be  doing  their  not  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  toil  required  to  make  these  deserts  in  some  future  time  blossom 
like  the  rose.  V.  W.  Odlum,  '03. 
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Science  Notes. 


^  LACIERS  move  at  rates  varying  from  a  few  inches  a  day  to  60 
^— ^     feet  a  day. 

The  Swedish  Government  are  considering  plans  for  the  substitution 
of  electricity  for  steam  on  all  Swedish  railways,  water  power  being  so 
abundant  that  large  economies  would  be  effected. 

A  CURIOUS  experiment  was  recently  tried  by  Prof.  Dixon,  of  Yale 
University,  while  on  his  vacation  to  Colorado,  says  the  Scientific 
American.  A  rattlesnake  was  extended  with  an  iron  hook  circling  its 
head.  An  adder  was  obtained  and  cut  in  two,  and  the  rattlesnake 
treated  in  the  same  way.  The  tail  of  the  adder  was  then  sewed  to  the 
rattler  with  a  strong  thread,  and  after  24  hours  the  iron  collar  was 
removed  and  the  composite  reptile  was  placed  in  a  cage,  where  he  gave 
evidences  of  vitality.  Although  the  rattle  was  absent  from  the  new 
tail,  the  supply  of  virus  to  its  fangs  was  undiminished.  A  rabbit  was 
allowed  to  be  bitten,  and  it  soon  began  to  swell  and  was  dead  in  an 
hour. 

Recent  successful  transmissions  of  wireless  messages  to  and  from 
the  steamship  Lucania,  when  200  miles  from  New  York,  showed  that 
wireless  telegraphy  is  commercially  a  marked  success.  It  was  first 
used  in  America  at  the  International  yacht  races  in  1899  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  when  the  hourly  positions  of  the  yachts  were  reported. 
Latterly  it  has  been  installed  on  the  Nantucket  shoals  lightship  off 
the  Island  of  Nantucket.  At  the  highest  point  of  the  island  is  a  mast 
which  carries  180  feet  of  vertical  wire,  the  receiving  and  transmitting 
instruments  being  situated  in  a  cottage  near  the  base  of  the  mast. 
Aboard  the  lightship  is  a  vertical  wire  106  feet  in  length,  and  the 
necessary  instruments  to  complete  the  installation.  With  this  apparatus 
it  was  possible  to  communicate  with  the  Lucania,  when  72  miles  east 
of  Nantucket,  and  half  an  hour  later  the  vessel  was  in  communication 
with  New  York,  200  miles  distant.  Thus  the  successful  carrying  out 
of  this  experiment  means  the  lessening  by  half  a  day  of  the  time  a 
vessel  is  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
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fllMssionar^S  ^nb  IReligious. 

Y.M.C.A. 


T^HE  first  meeting  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  8th 
inst.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  especially  were  the  new 
students  well  represented.  Inspiring  and  helpful  reports  of  the 
Northfield  Conference  were  given  by  the  two  College  delegates, 
Messrs.  W.  J.  Mortimore  and  W.  H.  Hamilton.  A  much  larger 
representation  will  probably  be  sent  to  Northfield  next  summer. 

We  regret  having  to  report  that  W.  G.  Evans,  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Association,  will  not  be  in  College  this  year.  No  one  has  been 
selected  to  take  his  place  as  yet. 

The  Membership  Committee  have  been  very  energetic,  and  already 
a  pretty  thorough  canvass  of  the  students  has  been  made.  Indications 
point  to  a  large  membership  roll  this  year.  Every  man  registered  in 
Victoria  should  be  a  member  of  the  Y.M.C.A. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  chairmen  of  the  different 
standing  committees  :  Devotional,  }.  N.  Clarry ;  Fall  Campaign,  A. 
C.  Farrell ;  Bible  Study,  D,  R.  Moore ,  Membership,  H.  Neville ; 
Music,  C.  W.  Walker.  Look  at  the  notice  on  the  bulletin  board  to 
see  if  you  are  on  one  of  these  committees. 

The  Bible  Study  Class  has  not  been  organized  as  yet,  on  account  of 
the  illness  of  Professor  McLaughlin,  the  leader  of  the  class.  In  the 
past  this  class  has  been  very  helpful,  and  no  doubt  the  attendance 
will  be  larger  than  ever  this  year. 

Amid  the  stress  of  work  this  year  do  not  forget  the  "  morning  7vaich" 


College  Missionary  Society. 


/^N  Wednesday  afternoon,  October  2nd,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
^-^  College  Missionary  Society  was  held  in  Jackson  Hall.  From 
the  heartiness  with  which  the  hymns  of  praise  were  sung  and 
the  earnest  spirit  in  which  the  prayers  were  offered,  it  was  evident  that 
all  had  returned  from  vacation  with  their  interest  in  missions  unabated, 
and  their  pledge  to  renewed  activity  assured. 

Several  items  of  business  were  brought  before  the  Society.      The 
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resignation  of  W.  R.  Archer  necessitated  the  appointment  of  a 
treasurer ;  J.  E.  Hughson  was  elected  to  fill  this  office.  As  Jos. 
Coulter,  W.  G.  Evans  and  T.  W.  Price  were  to  be  absent  from  College 
for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  this  year,  to  fill  their  places,  pro  tern.,  C. 
R.  Carscallen,  D.  M.  Perley  and  J.  L.  Stewart  were  appointed  chair- 
men of  the  Mission  Study  Class,  Student  Volunteer  Band,  and  Mis- 
sionary Campaigners'  Committee,  respectively. 

The  Annual  Missionary  Convention  was  another  matter  that  came 
before  the  meeting.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  International 
Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions 
is  expected  to  meet  in  this  city  next  February,  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  hold  our  convention  in  the  fall  term.  This  will  also  make  easy  the 
task  of  securing  a  number  of  good  strong  speakers,  as  several  of  our 
missionaries,  and  others  deeply  interested  in  the  extension  of  missions, 
will  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Board  of  Missions  in 
St.  Mary's,  October  loth. 

The  information  brought  from  Dr.  Sutherland,  that  the  scheme  for 
the  erection  of  a  boarding  house  for  the  Japanese  students  in  Tokyo 
was  not  at  the  present  time  feasible,  proved  a  disappointment  to  all. 
However,  the  Society  does  not  mean  to  lessen  its  contributions  for  the 
year,  and  in  order  to  have  a  definite  aim  in  view,  will  ask  the  General 
Board  of  Missi-ons  to  suggest  a  number  of  objects  to  which  our  funds 
may  be  devoted. 

The  announcement  was  made  that  the  Mission  Study  Class  would 
begin  meeting,  as  last  year,  at  ii  a.m.  on  each  Saturday  morning.  All 
who  have  attended  this  class  in  previous  years  can  testify  to  the  great 
increase  of  missionary  knowledge,  and  the  broadening  of  our  sym- 
pathies gained  through  the  course  of  study.  The  first  book  to  be 
taken  up  this  year  is  an  "  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Foreign 
Missions,"  by  E.  A.  Lawrence,  D.D. 

From  July  20th  to  28th  the  College  was  astir  by  reason  of  the 
Methodist  Young  People's  Summer  School  for  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  missions.  Among  the  speakers  were  Rev.  Drs.  Carman  and 
Sutherland,  Revs.  Hartwell  ana  Hart,  of  China ;  Norman,  of  Japan, 
and  Spencer  of  British  Columbia,  the  music  at  the  various  sessions 
being  in  charge  of  Prof.  Torrington  and  Messrs.  J.  M.  Sherlock, 
W.  J.  Carnahan  and  R.  G.  Kerby.  Several  of  the  afternoons  were 
spent  in  visiting  the  various  points  of  interest  in  Toronto  and  vicinity, 
while  one  was  passed  in  athletic  exercises  on  the  campus. 


5n  lUemoiinm. 


■  Youth  proclaimed  him  as  a  hero ;  Time,  a  statesman  ;  l.ove,  a  man. 
Death  has  crowned  him  as  a  martyr,  so  from  goal  to  goal  he  ran, 
Knowing  all  the  sum  of  glorj'  that  a  human  life  may  span." 

Ella  Wheelek  Wilcox. 


\UilIiant    IttcKiuIetj, 

The  MartDicil  I'ngident  of  the  United  Statex. 


In  this  hour  of  awful  tragedy  and   overwhelming   grief,  in  which  the  whole   civilized  world 
mourns  as  one  bereft,  a  nation  speaks  to  a  nation  : 

"  Most  truly  do  1  sympathize  with  you  and  the  whole  .\merican  nation  at  the 
loss  of  your  distinguished  and  ever-to-be-regretted  President. 

"  F.mvAKi)  Rt;x. 
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lEbitorial 


With  this  number  a  new  staff  assumes  control  of 
OUR  BOW.        Acta.     It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  when  by 

a  year's  experience  the  editorial  board  are  qualified 
to  do  competent  work,  they  are  compelled  to  step  aside  and  give 
way  to  an  inexperienced  management.  To  the  loyal  graduate 
of  Victoria  who  continues  his  subscription  year  by  year  this  annual 
change  must  afford  a  unique  interest.  It  is  as  though  Acta 
were  a  stage  erected  before  a  permanent  audience,  where  the  actors 
come  on  in  succession,  each  in  a  measure  ignorant  of  how 
his  predecessor  has  appeared,  and  anxious  during  the  short  time 
allotted  to  put  a  new  interpretation  upon  what  is  substantially  the 
same  old  drama.  We  feel  very  humble  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
long  array  of  able  predecessors.  We  shall  honestly  strive  to  do  our 
best,  and  meanwhile  we  crave  the  indulgence  and  support  of  all  our 
readers. 

J^ 

Acta's  aim  to  fulfil  a  humble  part  in  creating  a 
OUR  AIM.  sentiment  for  good  Canadian  literature  is  not 
incompatible  with  her  position  as  a  College  journal. 
Our  best  friends  assure  us  again  and  again  that  when  they  pick 
up  Acta  they  do  not  expect,  nor  even  wish,  to  find  a  paper 
of  uniform  excellence  with  the  standard  magazines  and  reviews  j 
but  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they  would  wish  to  read  mere 
College  chit-chat.  We  hope,  therefore,  we  are  sounding  no  back- 
ward note  when  we  say  that  we  hope  to  make  Acta  represent  the 
best  thought  of  College  life,  whether  it  be  of  friends  who  belong  to 
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the  College  by  kindred  tastes  and  sympathies,  or  of  graduates  scattered 
far  and  near,  or  of  undergraduates  within  Victoria's  walls.  Our 
proudest  aim  is  to  make  Acta  fulfil  her  position  as  a  College  journal 
so  well  that  she  need  not  be  ashamed  of  herself  in  any  company. 


Amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  October,  decisions 
WHICH  are  made  which  determine  the  trend   of  the  whole 

COURSE?        College  course.     The  incoming  student,  anxious  to 

make  the  most  of  his  years  at  College,  hesitates 
bewildered  before  the  array  of  courses.  Even  the  undergraduate 
of  one  or  two  years  standing  refuses  to  believe  that  he  has 
made  his  final  choice,  imagining  that  he  would  be  more  successful 
in  some  other  course.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  sumnium 
bonum  for  anyone  lies  of  necessity  in  the  particular  subjects 
studied.  The  question  which  really  determines  a  man's  career, 
whether  in  College  or  in  after  life,  is  one  to  which  little  thought 
is  given.  It  is  not  so  much  what  is  studied,  but  rather  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  studied,  which  develops  the  strong  man  or  the  weakling. 
The  modicum  of  facts  to  be  gained  by  a  study  of  any,  or  even  of  all 
the  courses  together,  is  not  a  sure  passport  to  future  success.  It  is 
true  that  special  technical  knowledge  is  required  for  certain  professions, 
but  for  any  calling  in  life  the  very  best  preparation  a  student  can 
make  while  at  College  is  to  think  for  himself.  Let  him  learn  to  ven- 
ture an  opinion,  which  is  not  referable  to  the  page  of  some  book  or, 
better,  let  him  become  strong  enough  to  assimilate  the  best  thought  of 
the  best  minds  and  make  it  his  own,  and  not  act  as  a  mere  passive 
receptacle  for  all  he  hears.  A  student  thus  educated  will  be  a  student 
all  his  days.  The  honors  of  the  class  list  usually  fall  within  the  grasp 
of  this  man,  but  in  any  case  he  is  quite  independent  of  examinations. 
His  College  course  will  have  fitted  him  for  the  varied  needs  of  actual 
life,  and  he  will  carry  his  honors  with  him. 

The  superiority  of  the  limited  monarchical  form  of 

OUR  ROYAL      government,  as  opposed  to  other  systems  of  govern- 

visiTORS.        ment,  is  well  typified  in  the  genuine  pleasure  which 

all  Canadians  take  in  according  a  royal  welcome  to 

the   representatives   of  British   sovereignty.      Why   do  we   welcome 

the   Duke?      Not  because   he   is    a    demagogue,    not    because   he 

is    a   conquering    hero,    not    because    of    anything    he    has    done 
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to  distinguish  himself  beyond  the  average  man.  We  welcome 
him  because  he  is  the  direct  descendant  of  a  line  of  kings  and 
queens  who,  although  they  may  have  had  individual  faults,  are 
loved  and  reverenced,  one  and  all.  No  matter  what  the  constitu- 
tional checks  which  have  been  placed  upon  him  from  time  to 
time  growing  out  of  the  British  genius  for  liberty  and  freedom,  Britain's 
King  is  after  all  a  sacred  personage.  He  symbolizes  the  majesty  and 
stability  of  British  law.  The  ideal  system  of  government  is  not  that  of 
a  system  of  laws  imposed  by  the  will  of  another,  however  good,  and 
symbolized  by  a  person  before  whom  all  must  fear  and  tremble,  nor 
yet  of  a  system  of  laws  too  easily  changed  or  evaded,  and  symbolized 
by  a  head  toward  whom  the  basest  may  exercise  the  cheapest  familiar- 
ity, but  rather  of  a  system  of  laws  not  easily  touched  or  tampered 
with,  but 

Of  old  and  just  renown, 

Where  freedom  slowly  broadens  down 

From  precedent  to  precedent. 

Such  a  government  is  well  symbolized  by  a  personage  who  is  sur- 
rounded with  majestic  and  dignified  decorum,  and  yet  who  demands 
no  awful  knee-bending  reverence — a  king,  yet  a  man — and  a  gentle- 
man at  that. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  Professor 
NOTES.  McLaughlin  is  rapidly  recovering. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Missionary 
and  Religious  Editor  has  been  unable  to  attend  to  his  duties.  We 
extend  to  him  our  sincere  sympathies. 
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Ipersonals  anb  EycbanGcs, 


Personals. 


[In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forwarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

To  the  Grads.  of  other  years  : 

r^  REETINGS  from  old  Acta  !  Those  unfortunates  who  supervised 
^-^  this  department  in  bygone  days  well  know — and  they  are  per- 
haps the  only  persons  who  do — with  what  feelings  the  Personal  Editor 
takes  up  his  pen  at  the  beginning  of  a  College  year,  and  endeavors  to 
make  his  productions  interesting  to  those  who  have  left  us,  whom  he 
has  never  seen,  but  whose  names  are  still  heard  in  College  halls.  At 
the  outset  we  beg  of  you  to  overlook  our  failings,  and  excuse  our  mis- 
takes, and  also  would  remind  you  that  old  graduates  can  assist  very 
materially  in  adorning  this  column  by  forwarding  to  us,  from  time  to 
time,  their  whereabouts,  occupation  or  greetings.  Let  us  hear  from 
you,  and  we,  on  our  part,  will  strive  energetically  to  supply  you  with 
items  of  interest.  In  this  issue  we  purpose  placing,  as  far  as  we  can, 
the  graduates  of  'oi,  a  class  which  will  prove  a  very  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  respective  communities 
through  which  they  may  be  scattered. 

"  Charlie  "  Sissons  will  represent  us  this  year  at  Normal  College, 
Hamilton,  in  the  departments  of  football,  hockey  and  Classics.  We 
expect  to  hear  good  things  of  him. 

Owing  to  an  accident  which  invalided  one  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  of  Beatty  &  Sons,  Fergus,  M.  J.  Beatty  has  gone  into  business  with 
all  his  might  and  will  devote  his  spare  time  to  campaigning. 

Miss  H.  E.  Wigg  has  accepted  a  Fellowship  in  the  Ladies'  Univer- 
sity, Bryn  Mawr.     Acta  congratulates  her  upon  this  appointment. 

In  the  registration  list  for  second  year,  Toronto  Medical  School,  we 
find  the  name  of  E.  A.  McCulloch.  "  Mac  "  graduated  in  Practical 
Science. 

Carl  Engler  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  pleasant  and  lucrative 
employment  in  the  Customs  Department,  Ottawa.        , 
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Misses  Clara  M.  Woodsworth  and  M.  E.  Powell  are  at  present  at 
their  respective  homes.  They  purpose  pursuing  a  post-graduate  course 
in  receptions  and  skating. 

In  the  list  of  second  year  men,  School  of  Science,  is  to  be  found  the 
name  of  M.  P.  Bridgland,  a  man  who  did  good  work  at  Victoria. 

Miss  Lucy  L.  Staples  is  in  attendance  at  Normal  College.  For 
this  young  lady  we  predict  a  bright  future.  During  her  undergraduate 
years  she  held  efficiently  some  very  important  offices,  acting  as  Local 
Editor  in  '99,  and  as  President  of  Ladies'  Lit.  in  '00.  Acta  extends 
best  wishes. 

The  band  well  known  as  the  "  10  St.  Joseph  Contingent "  are  not 
so  badly  scattered  as  they  expected.  G.  E.  Porter  is  putting  in  first 
year  probation  on  Frankford  Circuit,  Brighton  District ;  A.  J.  John- 
ston is  doing  excellent  work  as  assistant  pastor  of  Dundas  Street 
Church,  Woodstock  ;  R.  J.  McCormick  is  rusticating  in  the  cornfields 
on  his  father's  estate,  and  C.  R.  Carscallen,  J.  L.  Stewart,  A.  C.  Farrell 
and  W.  H.  Wood  are  with  us  yet,  and  with  some  of  their  troubles  to 
come. 

"  Archie  "  Henderson  and  T.  W.  Price  have  spent  the  summer 
in  the  West  and  are  about  to  return  to  College  ;  the  former  to  pursue 
the  Ph.D.  course^  specializing  in  Botany;  the  latter  to  take  up  B.D. 
work. 

H.  Milton  Cook  is  at  South  River,  but  as  yet  we  have  heard 
nothing  definite  from  him. 

The  minutes  of  the  various  Conferences  have  provided  us  with 
information  regarding  quite  a  number. 

In  Niagara  Street  Church,  St.  Catharines,  W.  E.  Stafford  is  stationed, 
and  R.  A.  Facey  at  Tobermory,  Wiarton  District. 

H.  E.  Kellington  is  at  Fargo,  on  Harwich  Circuit,  and  S.  T. 
Tucker,  '98,  on  Wilberforce  Circuit,  Lindsay  District;  C  G.  Corneille, 
B.A.  ('97),  B.D.  ('01),  is  at  Maidstone,  and  E.  F.  Armstrong,  B.A. 
('99),  B.D.  ('01),  at  Tupperville. 

Two  of  the  young  men  who  pursued  B.D.  work  here  will  receive 
their  degree  next  spring.  These  are  A.  E.  M.  Thompson,  '00,  and 
D.  H.  Trimble,  '00,  the  former  stationed  at  Rodney  Circuit  and 
residing  at  Ridgetown,  and  the  latter  at  Archer,  Iowa. 

G.  F.   Metzler,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  '80,  has  charge  of  Point  Traverse 
Circuit,  Picton  District. 
3 
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Last  year  B.  A.  Cohoe,  B.A.,  acted  as  Assistant  Demonstrator  in 
Anatomy  in  Toronto  Medical  School.  We  congratulate  him  upon 
his  new  appointment  as  Assistant  Professor  in  the  New  Cornell 
Medical  Faculty.  Old  "  Vic  "  has  not  forgotten  the  able  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  '98. 

Frank  L.  Farewell,  '00,  has  secured  the  Mackenzie  Fellowship 
in  Political  Science  in  Toronto  University. 

The  Trustee  Board  of  Caledonia  High  School  have  engaged  P.  C. 
Dobson,  '00,  as  Classical  Master. 

A.  B.  Steer,  '98,  who  has  occupied  the  position  of  Science  Master 
in  Essex  High  School  during  the  past  year,  has  secured  a  professor- 
ship in  Richmond  University. 

W.  J.  Mills  Cragg,  '00,  has  accepted  the  Fellowship  in  the 
department  of  Semitic  languages  offered  him  by  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

D.  Norman,  '97,  and  wife  sailed  on  August  22nd  for  Japan,  to 
resume  work  there.     They  send  best  wishes  to  the  Lit.  and  Y.M.C.A. 

Dr.  M.  a.  McKichan  is  House  Surgeon  at  Grace  Hospital. 

Quite  a  large  number  of  Specialists  left  us  this  year,  and  some  of 
these  we  will  try  to  place  : 

M.  L.  Wright  is  at  Cape  Ozo,  Gaspe,  and  Isaac  Norman  in  Mon- 
treal South. 

Virgil  R.  Hart,  the  "  Bob  "  phrenologist,  has  charge  of  Echo  Bay 
Circuit,  Algoma  District. 

John  A.  Petch  is  at  Schreiber,  Sudbury  District,  and  Wm.  A.  Sin- 
clair at  Malton. 

Thos.  A.  Steadman  is  on  Tuckersmith  Circuit. 

A.  Newton  St.  John,  B.A.,  is  at  Temiscamingue,  in  Nipissing  Dis- 
trict. He  is  still  remembered  as  an  old  second  vice-president  of 
the  Lit. 

L.  S.  Wight,  B.A.,  who  pursued  the  B.D.  course  here  last  year, 
.  joined  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts  on  August  14th  last,  and  is  stationed 
at  Millbrook,  on  Cavan  South  Circuit. 

R.  J.  Sprott,  '00,  has  secured  the  position  of  Master  of  Modern 
Languages  in  Oshawa  Collegiate  Institute. 
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We  clip  the  following  from  various  sources  : 

"  A  quiet  yet  beautiful  wedding  took  place  at  Otterville  on  Wednes- 
day, June  26th,  when  the  marriage  of  Miss  Camilla  Tisdale  and  Rev. 
Thos.  W.  Poole,  '97,  of  Stevensville,  was  solemnized  by  the  Rev. 
W.  F.  Wilson,  of  Hamilton,  President  of  Hamilton  College. 

"Smale — Petch — On  September  25th,  in  the  University  of  Victoria 
Chapel,  by  Rev.  Prof  Reynar,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  assisted  by  Rev.  P. 
Addison,  Helen  Maud  Petch,  daughter  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  Petch,  of 
Victoria  University,  to  Frederick  J.  Smale,  Ph.D.,  all  of  Toronto." 

"On  Tuesday,  September  3rd,  1901,  at  the  home  of  Rev.  D.  M. 
Yetter,  D.D.,  Presiding  Elder  of  Sheldon  District,  North-West  Iowa 
Conference,  Charles  W.  Flint,  B.A.  ('00,  Vic),  Pastor  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  at  Pocahontas,  Iowa,  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Clara  J.  Yetter,  B.A.,  First  Assistant  in  English  at  Morningside  Col- 
lege, Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  father 
of  the  bride,  assisted  by  Rev.  H.  G.  Campbell,  M.A.,  of  Sheldon,  and 
Rev.  D.  H.  Trimble,  B.A.  ('00  Vic),  of  Archer,  Iowa." 

It  will  be  especially  interesting  to  all  alley  enthusiasts  to  know  that 
last  year's  champion  of  the  game  has  been  safely  gathered  into  the 
blissful  fold  of  the  benedicts.  On  Wednesday,  September  4th,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Williams,  of  this  city,  Rev.  C.  G.  Cor- 
neille,  B.A.,  B.D.,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Dora  Davison, 
also  a  former  student  of  Victoria.  After  a  pleasant  honeymoon  to 
the  Lake  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  happy  couple  settled  down 
soberly  to  their  new  charge  at  Maidstone.  Acta  extends  her  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes. 

Mr.  Dalgleish  has  been  called  home  by  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  his  sister. 
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Xocals^ 

"  These  acts,  this  book,  shall  line  while  there^s  a  sun." 

**  Firstly/' 


t~^  OLLEGE  children  gather  near  me, 
^-^     All  the  young  as  well  as  old ; 
Acta  Mater  now  would  greet  ye, 
Welcome  ye  within  her  fold. 

Some,  alas  !  too  wise  to  tarry, 

Hence  have  borne  hard- won  B.A.'s; 

"  Specs."  have  gone  to  preach  and  marry, 
Peace  be  with  them  all  their  days  ! 

All  are  grown  !  I  scarce  would  know  you  ; 

The  Sophies  must  a  "  head  "  have  gained ; 
One  and  all  right  welcome  are  you 

To  Victoria,  so  far-famed  ! 

I  would  welcome  Freshmen  tender, 
Who  are  lonesome  for  their  ma's. 

Would  to  them  true  counsel  render. 
Tell  a  secret  Acta  has. 

When  my  older  children  bluster. 

Call  you  "fresh,"  "unlearned,"  or  "green," 
When  they  "  Bob  "-like  forces  muster 

And  you  feel  a  trifle  mean, 

Then,  remember,  I  could  tell  you 
-     All  their  baby  words  and  deeds  ; 
Courage,  then  !  you'll  grow  as  they  do, 
Trial  to  preferment  leads. 

So  come  to  Locals  !  We  will  help  you ; 

All  your  little  sorrows  tell ; 
We  will  soothe  and  cheer  and  guide  you, 

College  days  will  thus  pass  well. 
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'0I-'02. 

"  Proc."  is  back. 

H-E-L-L-o,  Mike ;  h-e-1-l-o,  Spike. 

Here's  to  another  prosperous  year  for  old  Vic  ! 

You  can  get  it  from  Clarry  &  Co.  at  the  Bureau. 

Freshmen  are  invited  to  send  in  any  little  jokes  on  themselves  to 
Locals. 

Chorus  of  Freshettes,  first  day  :  "  Which  is  Mr,  Bingham  ?  " 

A  summer  reminiscence.  The  Scotchman,  to  Prof.  Lang  :  "  What 
brand  of  whiskey  do  you  use  ?  " 

October  2  will  be  a  historic  date,  some  of  the  secular  professors 
having  made  their  annual  appearance  at  chapel  on  that  day. 

The  Registrar,  re  "half-fare"  fees:  "Is  your  papa  a  minister?" 
The  New  Recruit,  modestly :  "  No,  he  isn't,  but  I'm  going  to  be  some 
day." 

Fowler,  apropos  a  certain  vexed  question  in  the  Athletic  Executive 
meeting  :  "  Well,  I  pretty  nearly  move  that " 

Harry  Chown  is  a  firm  believer  in  international  brotherhood — and 
sisterhood,  showing  a  most  laudable  interest  in  certain  American 
cousins  at  Grimsby  this  summer. 

Theological  exams,  were  held  in  the  College  September  23  to  28. 
Jimmie  Stewart  and  Willie  Wood  sauntered  in  on  the  26th  to  tell  the 
examiners  a  few  things  on  "  How  We  Run  the  Sunday  School." 
(Quarto :  Wra.  Briggs,  Toronto,  $4.) 

Have  Brett  recite  his  new  ode  on  the  railroad  wreck  at  Darlington, 
or  "  How  Miss  ,  ('05)  Stole  the  Crab-apples." 

That  something  must  be  weighing  heavily  on  Ford's  mind  is 
evidenced  by  his  having  already  lost  a  dozen  meals  or  so.  (The  finder 
of  his  wandering  meal-ticket  is  to  be  treated  to  a  luncheon  at  Healy's.) 

James  H.  C n  :  "  I'd  rather  lose  my  life  than  my  pipe." 

One  of  our  seniors,  whose  ideas  on  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
philosophers  are  still  somewhat  hazy,  but  who  has  not  yet  forgotten 
his  modest  (?)  Fresh nian  ways,  was  around  the  other  day  asking  for 
an  introduction  to  Kant, 

Odlum. — "Think  I'll  save  a  star  or  two  for  a  rainy  day." 

The  all-absorbing  topic  about  the  halls  these  days  is  whether  or 
not  the  aggregation  at  10  St.  Joseph  will  this  year  try  some  other  line 
of  pastry  than  Greek  tt. 
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Gates  (after  the  examination  results  appeared) — "Out  from  Egypt, 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage  !  " 

Time,  Oct.  i.  Scene,  the  College  gate.  ;•  Somebody  or  other  to 
Helgason,  Carson,  ^/ a/. — "Say,  are  there 'any  prayers  this  mor — ? 
Oh,  I  beg  pardon,  jou  wouldn't  know.  £  I'll  ask  someone  in  the 
College." 

Demille  {re  Lit.  membership) — "  Get  them  all  in  as  fast  as  you 
can,  and  collect  the  money,'ijD.V." 

Tommy  Green,  defending  [one  of  his  antediluvian  jokes — "  Well, 
boys,  it's  just  as  Dr.  Watson  says,  '  Humor  and  Philosophy  go 
together.' " 


That  expression  of  gweariness  on  the  faces  of  Beer,  Hamilton, 
Wallace  and  Jolliffe  has  been  accounted  for ;  they  have  come  back  to 
Vic.  for  a  vacation,  after  weary  days  of  toil  (?)  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings  this  summer. 

Prof. "Who's  that  Freshman  whistling,  Robert?    Go  and  get 

him  a  candy-stick." 

Van  Wyck — "  Can't  go  into  the  tennis  tournament  because  I  have 
a  sick  chicken  to  take  care  of" 

For  the  sake  of  the  family  and  general  reputation  of  the  person 
interested,  it  has  been  decided  to  suppress  the  name  of  the  august 
B.D.  who  suggested  that  there  were  indications  this  year  of  a  freshet 
of  freshet(te)s. 
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It  is  not  known  yet  whether  it  is  the  Senate  or  the  "  Bob  "  Com- 
mittee that  is  to  reprimand  Dr.  Horning  for  beginning  lectures  the 
first  day,  and  lo  a.m.  at  that. 

Query — Is  Jimmy  Rockwell  going  out  ranching  in  the  North- West? 

" Curly  " — "Oh,  those  charming  ladies  !  " 

Miss  Smith,  '03 — "  I'm  coming  to  Y.W.C.A.  this  year  so  as  not  to 
get  a  star  in  my  fourth  year." 

The  guileless  Soph,  is  abroad  in  the  land, 

The  time  of  the  glad  hand  is  here  ; 
Ye  Freshie  thinks  oft  of  the  horrible  "  Bob," 

Yet  manfully  crushes  his  fear. 


From  the  Y's  Reception. 

The  Sympathetic  Junior — "  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

Sanders,  '05 — "  Oh,  I'm  entered  for  five  events." 

The  attendance  was  a  record-breaker,  two  hundred,  estimated. 

Refreshments  were  exhausted  before  Freshmen  and  Seniors  were 
satisfied. 

C.  W.  Walker — "  We  need  a  few  more  girls." 

From  Dr.  Reynar's  remarks — "  Two  necessaries  in  College  life — a 
good  conscience  and  good  digestion." 

The  Glee  Club  Octette  scored  a  hit. 

Charming  Sophette  (during  a  promenade) — "  Isn't  this  dreadfully 
slow  ?  " 

The  Unwitting  Freshman — "  I'm  sur^  I  don't  know.  I  never  had 
one  before." 

It  is  with  sorrow  we  recall  the  fact  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
could  not  attend  our  first  reception.  They  found  it  impracticable 
owing  to  a  few  previous  engagements. 


Victoria  had  at  least  one  representative  at  the  impressive  funeral 
services  of  President  McKinley,  Dawson,  '04,  going  down  from 
Cleveland  to  be  present  at  the  last  rites  at  Canton. 

Dr.  Reynar  (at  chapel  first  day) — "  There  is  no  regulation  regard- 
ing attendance  at  prayers,  or  at  meals,  but  the  wise  man  will — "  etc., 
etc. 
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Father  Experience  Spence,  trying  to  quell  the  excitement  in 
the  Sophs,  meeting  over  the  question  of  a  male  or  female  Musical 
Director — "  My  opinion  is  that  amid  the  discordant  sounds  that  arise 
in  the  '  Bob,'  the  delicate  touch  of  a  lady's  hand — " 

Dr.  Bain — "  Name,  please  ?  " 

The  Freshman — "  Edgar  L.  Luck." 

Dr.  Bain—"  Full  name." 

The  Freshman — "  Edgar  Lavinius  Luck,  but  it  wasn't  my  fault." 

P.S. — Dr.  B — L  is  looking  for  Elmer  as  an  Honor  Classics  man. 

Will  not  some  kindly  disposed  person  tell  Reggie  Mills  that  fees  are 
not  payable  in  the  Ladies'  Study  ? 

It's  ever  the  same  sad  tale  from  the  Sophs.  Harris,  F.  W.  K. — 
"  I  met  all  those  Freshettes  yesterday  and  they  don't  know  me 
to-day." 

Freshie — "  Say,  did  you  see  a  dog  collar  anywhere  ?  " 

Robert — "  Well,  my  boy,  it  might  be  on  the  dog." 

Freshie — "  But  I  don't  know  where  the  dog  is." 

Wanted,  by  the  Freshmen,  for  a  class  hymn — Words  to  the  tune  of 
"  Come  ye  Disconsolate." 

One  of  our  '05  boys — "  My  name's  Robertson  ;  I'm  Scotch  to  the 
bone." 

Freshie,  seeing  Miss  Smith  in  a  College  gown — "  Oh  !  have  they 
lady  professors  at  Victoria  ?  " 

We  wish  to  thank  publicly  the  Literary  Editors  for  their  generous 
offer  of  giving  us  any  publication  which  may  be  too  deep  for  their 
columns. 

Girls  !  A  real  gymnasium  is  said  to  exist  in  the  basement.  Time 
alone  will  reveal  its  advantages. 

A  BIT  of  experience :  Mr.  Fennell  to  Freshette — "Oh,  you'll  like 
it  all  right.  The  first  week  you  get  acquainted  with  all  the  girls,  and 
the  next  week  you  love  them  like  sisters." 

"  Oh,  hush  !  here  comes  the  Local  Editor  !  "  Something  funny  had 
been  going  the  rounds,  but  was  immediately  suppressed  when  that 
most  formidable  of  creatures,  the  Local  Editor,  hove  in  sight.  These 
things  should  not  so  be.  A  joke  concealed  loses  its  flavor.  If  you 
run  across  a  funny  incident,  do  not  be  selfish  and  have  the  laugh  all 
to  yourself ;  if  you  hit  upon  a  brilliant  idea  regarding  College  affairs 
give  us  the  benefit.  Brief,  breezy  contributions  are  always  in  order. 
Again,  do  not  be  offended  if  your  name  does  not  appear  in  the  first 
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number.     Perhaps   we   are   saving   that   wise   remark   of  yours    for 
November.     Cheer  up  !     Your  time  will  come. 

Who  says  the  Government  isn't  interested  in  Victoria  ?  Anyway, 
shortly  after  the  examination  results  were  out  this  summer  the  follow- 
ing legal  instrument  found  its  way  out  into  the  rural  precincts : 

Form  C.  ISSUED  BY  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL  OF  ONTARIO. 

BURIAL  PERMIT. 

County Div 


Name  and  Sex 


Date  of  Death 


Age. 


Residence 


Occupation 


Where  Born 


Cause    of     Death     and 
length  of  illness 


Name  of  Physician. 


Religious  Denomination. 


N.  G.  B- 


s,  03. 


M. 


M. 


May,  igoi. 


Uncertain. 


Street  No.  of  house  or  lot, 
*or  concession. 


Vic. 


Partner 


Married  or 
Single. 


Single  (but  had  prospects. ) 


Wayback. 


LAughing and  GRief  caused  by  ^^ Star" -thng news. 


Jos.  Brebner. 


Heathen. 


Signature  of  Person  making  Return . 


1^  Neglect  on  the  part  of  any  parent,  householder  or  physician  to  comply  with  the  Act 
relating  to  Births,  Marriages  and  Deaths  is  subject  to  a  penalty  of  $10.00.  (Sees.  22-23,  Cap.  44, 
R.S.O.  1897.) 

Barber,  'oi,  after  preaching  two  years,  is  back  to  complete  his  course 
with  '03. 

Over  fifty  girls  registered.     What  fortune  is  ours  ! 

The  chairman  of  the  Bob  Com.  reports  a  class  of  forty-seven  Fresh- 
men. 

Students  and  faculty-  turned  out  en  masse  to  give  the  Chancellor 
and  Dr.  Potts  a  rousing  welcome  home.  An  address  was  presented 
and  feeling  replies  returned.  The  ladies  of  the  College  presented  Mrs. 
Dr.  Burwash  with  a  beautiful  bouquet.  Long  live  the  revered  heads 
of  our  College  ! 

Wanted — A  situation  in  the  "/V«wa«ship"  business  by  J.  H. 
W — 11 — ce.     Locality  near  Ottawa  preferred. 
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Why  do  the  junior  girls  look  so  glum  ?     Tell  me  why. 

Because  M.  L.  Wright  reconsidered  his  decision  regarding  his 
better  half  and  married  a  girl  down  East. 

Great  smash-up  on  G.T.R.  line  September  30th.  A  heart  is 
supposed  to  have  been  slightly  damaged  in  the  wreck.  For  all 
further  information  see  W.  E — k — ns. 

Fowler — "  I  caught  a  Freshette  making  goo-goo  eyes  at  me." 

Warning  to  fair  Senior — All  trains  and  Pullman  cars  to  be  left 
outside  the  College. 

Who  knows  anything  of  '03's  "  Bill  "  ?  After  spending  the  summer 
at  a  popular  caterer's  he  appeared  at  Vic.  the  other  day.  They  say 
he  is  not  more  than  two  years  old. 

Speaking  of  the  missionary  school,  during  the  summer,  one  of  the 
few  things  to  mar  the  proceedings  was  the  lamentable  way  in  which 
Hamilton  (W.  H.,  to  be  sure)  and  Dawson  betrayed  the  home  mission- 
aries into  giving  them  ice  cream  which  was  to  have  been  sent  to  other 
h— th— n. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  that  Locals  has  made  an  import- 
ant journalistic  "scoop."  It  is  learned  on  good  authority  that  Mr. 
Edward  Wilson  Wallace  is  the  unblushing  author  of  "  An  EngHsh 
Woman's  Love  Letters." 

Carson  has  apparently  decided  that  three  honor  courses  are  too 
much,  and  is  giving  up  for  the  time  being  that  of  Domestic  Science. 
At  any  rate,  he  has  a  notice  in  the  Reading  Room  fashioned  some- 
what after  this  wise  :  "Books  for  sale;  Cook-book  in  Old  English." 

It  has  been  impossible  to  bribe  any  of  the  College  girls  into  telling 
what  they  know  of  how  Mike  spent  the  summer  vacation,  but  from  a 
chance  remark  it  transpires  that  he  was  certainly  seen  chasing  circus 
parades  about  the  streets  part  of  the  time. 

Bowles  the  other  day  showed  his  kindly  interest  in  the  ladies  by 
inquiring  if  the  new  mansions  being  erected  in  the  Park  belonged  to 
the  Ladies'  Residence. 


The  era  of  happy  ideas  has  not  yet  passed.  One  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant events  of  the  summer  as  regards  Victoria  was  the  informal  recep- 
tion given  in  the  College  during  July  by  Dr.  Horning  and  some  of 
the  Victoria  ladies  to  the  High  School  examiners  of  Ontario. 

The  visitors  were  shown  the  main  and  several  of  the  private 
libraries,  the  curios  in  the  upper  corridors,   and,   no  doubt,  the  new 
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campus   as  well ;   were  soothed  by  music's  balm  and    incidentally 
refreshed  with  ice  cream  and  sundry  other  delectables. 

But  the  raison  d'itre  of  this  note  :  Sixty-five  educators  in  different 
parts  of  the  Province  were  made  well-wishing  friends  of  the  College 
home  of  which  we  are  so  justly  proud. 


Charles  Wallace  Bishop,  Philosophy,  '04,  has  belonged  to 
Toronto  most  of  the  time  since  his  tenth  birthday,  and  he  has  had 
more  than  twenty-one  of  them.  He  took  his  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Harbord  Street  Collegiate  in  '97,  and  followed  that  by 
coming  out  first  at  the  Toronto  Junction  Normal.  The  last  three 
years  he  has  been  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  Indian  youth  at  the 
Mount  Elgin  Institute,  the  Methodist  School  near  London,  preaching 
alternate  Sundays  in  the  Muncey  Road  church.  All  these  experiences 
have  made  him  an  orator  of  ability,  while  in  the  singing  line  his  basso 
pro/undo  made  him  the  concert  star  at  all  the  school-house  enter- 
tainments out  West.  Charlie's  favorite  diversions  during  these  later 
years  have  been  the  strapping  of  Indian  boys  and  girls,  and  indulging 
in  long  drives  under  the  soft  Ught  of  the  pale,  wan  moon. 

One  of  '05's  scholarship  men  is  Frank  Sternberg,  a  German  Hebrew, 
from  the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate.  Frank  is  taking  Mathematics  and 
Physics  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  chemical  analyst.  While  a  lad  at 
Jarvis  he  used  to  spend  the  time  after  school  in  the  laboratories ; 
under  Victoria's  guidance  he  will  probably  vary  this  to  performing 
experiments  on  the  alley-board  and  campus  after  hours.  Frank's  forte, 
however,  if  he  is  more  adept  at  one  thing  than  another,  is  fancy 
dancing — this  merely  as  a  hint  to  the  Programme  Committee  of  the  Lit 

That  pleasant  little  lad  with  the  frightened  mien  is  Clarence  Hincks, 
of  Trinity  Church.  He  has  a  penchant  towards  paleophytology, 
hockey,  and  the  other  branches  of  Natural  Science,  and  intends  later  to 
wear  an  M.D.  Clarence  is  also  a  Harbord  product,  and  was  while 
there  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  pugnacious  sheet  named  Le  Vainqueur. 
His  summers  are  spent  in  Muskoka,  hunting  chipmunks  for  export  to 
his  home  in  Toronto.  The  summer  of  1900,  however,  he  spent  in 
Europe,  where  he  had  abundant  field  for  the  exercise  of  one  of  his 
favorite  pursuits,  photography.  But  the  dark  side  must  be  given  with 
the  fair.  It  is  whispered  about  that  Clarence  put  on  long  trousers  the 
day  he  entered  Victoria,  for  fear  of  being  tapped,  and  that  he  has  a 
recitation  from  his  own  life,  entitled,  "  The  Professor  and  the  Kid." 
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In  that  other  report,  though,  that  he  attends  all  church  functions  for 
the  sake  of  the  ice  cream,  we  place  no  credence. 

The  College  wheels  can  now  move  on  freely  as  of  yore ;  Neville  is 
back  to  his  arduous  duties  after  bossing  around  a  few  dozen  clerks  in 
a  store  in  Norwich  for  a  time. 

Fennell,  '03,  has  dropped  out  to  teach  a  year. 

At  the  lecture  ;  a  voice,  making  a  suggestion  as  to  the  perpetrators 
of  various  depredations  about  Dr.  R's  desk,  "  Freshmen  ?  "  Dr.  R. — 
"No,  not  Freshmen  ;  this  is  the  work  of  Sophomores  alone." 

Court  Street  Police  Station,  3  a.m.  The  sergeant  (sternly)  to 
our  zealous  Tennis  Secretary,  who  had  been  down  town  handing  in 
newspaper  reports :  "  See,  here,  young  fellow,  you  don't  want  to  be 
out  seeing  your  intended  at  this  hour  of  the  night." 

That  valiant  band,  '04,  with  Robert  as  guard  of  honor,  met  to 
organize  for  the  present  term,  October  2,  in  Dr.  Reynar's  room.  Past 
President  Spence  opened  the  service  with  an  eloquent  and  cordial 
address  of  welcome.  In  solemn  Committee  of  the  Whole,  in  view  of 
the  strange  and  motley  collection  of  individuals,  styled  '05,  that  has 
this  year  strayed  within  Vic's,  walls,  and  considering  the  well-being 
and  hitherto  unblemished  reputation  of  our  glorious  College  and  the 
safety  of  the  country,  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  there  must  be  a 
'''■Bob.^^  After  the  old  Executive  had  been  empowered  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  that  little  matter,  the  following  ofificers  were  elected  to  make 
the  Freshmen  feel  at  home,  etc.:  Hon.  President,  Dr.  Horning; 
President,  J.  R.  Davison ;  First  Vice,  Miss  Grange ;  Second  Vice, 
C.  F.  Ward ;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  Pearson ;  Treasurer,  C  F. 
Connor ;  Historian,  Miss  Fife ;  Prophetess,  Miss  Potter ;  Orator,  C.  L. 
Fisher ;  Musical  Directress,  Miss  Jeffrey ;  Judge,  C.  B.  Parker ;  Poet, 
J.  A.  M.  Dawson ;  Councillors,  Miss  Baxter  and  Mr.  Baker ;  Alley 
Capt.,  F.  W.  K.  Harris. 

Echoes  from  '04  meeting.  "  Our  honor  is  at  stake,  .  .  howling 
success,  .  .  gather  up  all  the  curios  we  can,  .  .  the  "  Bob " 
Com.  the  Great  Sanhedrim." 

Sh !     Sp e  and  Miss  J.  were  the  committee  that  produced 

the  Sophs,  songs  for  Charter  Day. 

Warner  Eakins  is  back  to  his  old  love,  this  time  in  '04,  after  a 
year  at  S.P.S. 

The  students  of  Victoria  and  affiliated  colleges  are  to  be  favored 
this   year,  as  last,  with   a   course  of  lectures  on  art  by  speakers  of 
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prominence  in  architecture,  painting  and  music.  Although  arrange- 
ments have  not  yet  been  completed,  there  will  be  the  improvement 
this  year  that  two  or  three  lectures  of  the  course  will  be  given  before 
Christmas. 


From  Across  the  Park. 

Victoria  men,  especially  those  of  '05,  should  not  forget  the  advant- 
ages of  membership  in  the  University  Club.  In  the  west  end  of  Uni- 
versity College  is  a  very  pleasantly  furnished  suite  of  rooms  where 
students  may  gather  to  read  the  current  periodicals,  conduct  their  cor- 
respondence, play  games,  or  chat  with  their  fellows.  One  of  the 
objections  made  by  outsiders  to  a  college  such  as  Victoria  is  that  our 
horizon  is  too  limited.  If  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  state- 
ment, the  objection  may  be  largely  overcome  by  the  College  men 
becoming  members  of  such  associations  as  the  Club  and  the  Gym., 
which  are  essentially  University  organizations. 

Owing  to  the  absence  of  Professor  Van  der  Smissen  in  Europe, 
some  of  Varsity's  students  in  Moderns  will  take  lectures  at  Victoria  this 
year.     Robert  will  look  after  them. 

Well,  it's  over,  and  the  Freshies  "  belong."  They  fought  a  good 
fight,  but  could  not,  of  course,  be  allowed  to  win.  For  about  an  hour 
before  the  "hustle  "  on  the  4th  the  Freshmen  cheered  and  told  ghost 
stories  in  the  park,  then  marched  bravely  down  into  the  gully  to  cap- 
ture the  baseball  bat  from  the  Sophs.  Then  for  half  an  hour  court 
plaster,  shreds  of  old  clothes  and  the  like  were  very  much  in  evidence, 
and  it  is  whispered  that  but  for  the  timely  assistance  of  a  '02  and  '03 
man  here  and  there  the  youngsters  might  have  won.  The  Sophomores 
squared  things  up  at  night  by  a  reception  to  the  Freshmen  in  the 
Students'  Union. 

One  of  the  pathetic  sights  at  the  "  hustle  "  was  the  way  big  Bob 
Pearson  strolled  through  the  struggling  throng  with  five  or  six  Freshies 
hanging  to  him. 

Squads  of  recruits  for  the  new  University  engineering  corps  while 
away  their  leisure  hours  every  day  drilling  on  the  campus  or  in  their 
armory  in  the  gymnasium  building,  and  make  a  remarkably  good 
showing — considering  how  raw  they  are.  The  sergeants  all  took  a 
course  at  Stanley  Barracks  during  the  summer  and  are  regularly  quali- 
fied drill  instructors.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  corps,  which  con- 
sists at  present  of  only  a  half  company  (fifty-three  men),  are  from  the 
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School.  The  uniforms,  which  are  very  nobby,  are  scarlet  tunics  with 
dark  blue  trimmings,  dark  blue  trousers  with  broad  red  stripes,  and 
white  helmets. 

This  is  another  opportunity  for  Victoria  men  to  rub  shoulders  with 
compatriots  from  the  other  colleges  of  the  Federation  and  to  get  more 
nearly  in  touch  with  the  broader  university  life. 

Just  to  think  of  being  able  to  write  home  to  the  Corners  that  we 
helped  "  Doctor"  the  future  King. 


Friday,  October  4th,  will  be  "  writ  large  "  in  the  annals  of  '05,  for 
on  that  day  the  little  folks  for  the  first  time  gathered  themselves 
together  from  the  four  corners  of  the  College  and  una  voce  decided 
that  this  year  there  was  no  need  of  a  "Bob."  Before  they  had  taken 
steps  to  have  this  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Sophs,  deferred,  however,  they 
began  the  election  of  officers,  as  follows  :  President,  Mr,  Cavers ;  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Holmes  ;  First  Vice-President,  Miss  Spence  ;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Edwin  G.  Sanders,  of  Stouffville.  Just  at  this  juncture 
Seniors  or  somebody  began  creating  a  disturbance  at  the  door,  and  as 
the  lives  of  the  ladies  were  endangered  by  the  ladders,  chairs,  etc., 
that  came  straying  through  the  transom,  '05,  with  rare  discretion, 
adjourned  to  meet  after  Proc.  should  come  back. 


Jottings  from  the  First  "  Lit." 

Rees'  essay  on  Free-love — a  masterpiece. 

The  Governor-General's  consort  was  most  becomingly  attired  in 
black  Henrietta  cloth  and  Quaker  poke-bonnet  with  ribbons  under 
the  chin. 

JoLLiFFE. — "  I  move  that  I  be  appointed  reporter  to  the  News." 

The  Opposition's  policy. — "  Assist  the  Government  when  it's  right, 
oppose  it  when  wrong,  and  boom  the  Lit." 

Elliott,  '05. — "  We  are  here  to  cultivate  our  hearts." 

The  speech  from  the  Throned. 

Thanksgiving  for  the  bountiful  harvest  of  Freshmen — although 
rumored  that  it  was  cut  so  green  that  the  heads  are  not  filled  up. 

Cooper  and  Currelley,  a  running  anti-fat  Com. 

Joyful  Fighting  Knight,  scrapper  extraordinary  to  this  nation  and 
aide-de-camp  of  her  most  august  personage,  Carrie  Nation,  A.X.E. 
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To  APPOINT  a  committee  to  investigate  whether  Drs.  W.  H.  VV^ood 
and  J.  L.  Stewart  registered  under  their  own  or  assumed  names  at  the 
Beautiful  Orient  on  the  Midway. 

Of  course  Robert's  speech  during  refreshments  was  the  climax  of 
the  evening  as  a  rare  combination  of  wit  and  counsel  to  the  students. 
Vic.  has  the  incomparable  Janitor. 


Do  you  all  want  to  know  the  Freshettes  ? 

If  so,  imagine  yourself  an  airy  form,  and  glance  into  the  Ladies' 
Study  as  it  was  Friday  afternoon,  October  4th.  That  expectant  look 
you  see  everywhere  is  caused  by  the  rumor  that  there  is  going  to  be 
something  to  eat. 

You  admire  the  decorations,  you  say  ?  Yes,  the  flags  and  flowers 
are  pretty,  but  we  must  pass  on  to  the  still  more  charming.  Over 
there  on  the  sofa  is  Miss  VanAlstyne,  from  Napanee  ;  if  you  are  in 
doubt  about  knowing  her  again  she  will  give  you  a  piece  like  her  suit 
for  identification.  She  is  used  to  going  to  parties  every  Saturday 
night,  so  she  will  probably  attend  all  receptions  ;  it  is  rumored  that 
her  cooking  is  all  right.  She  is  taking  Mathematics,  and  that  tall,  fair 
young  lady  next  her,  Miss  Rice,  is  keeping  her  company.  She  comes 
from  St,  Mary's,  and  owns  a  scholarship.  There  are  two  more  from 
the  same  place — Miss  Switzer  and  Miss  Jickling  ;  they  are  extremely 
youthful  in  appearance,  with  hair  down  in  braids.  You  would  hardly 
imagine  they  carried  scholarships,  and  yet  the  fact  remains.  Ask 
them  to  show  you  their  picture  of  the  "  scholarship  quartette." 

Listen  !  Did  you  hear  the  remark  of  that  young  maiden  with  the 
dark  hair  ?  "  Oh,  those  bold,  bad  Sophomores,  and  that  doesn't 
begin  to  exhaust  my  vocabulary,  either.  Will  they  really  '  Bob '  us 
all  ?  "  This  is  Miss  Winnie  Spence,  daughter  of  ex  Alderman  Spence, 
and  Vice-President  of  all  the  Freshies  and  Freshettes.  Her  constant 
friend  is  Miss  Walker,  also  a  city  girl.  They  are  taking  Honor 
Moderns. 

Here  come  Miss  Edna  Smith  and  Miss  Dwight ;  they  have  been  at 
a  lecture  and  so  are  a  trifle  late.  Miss  Edna  is  being  properly 
chaperoned  by  her  senior  sister,  Miss  Rena,  so  we  have  no  fears  for 
her. 

How  many  are  there,  you  ask  ?  Just  a  dozen.  Over  beside  the 
table  is  Miss  Wilson,  Scholarship  holder  from  Cobourg.  She  is  tall, 
sweet-voiced,  and  very  fond  of  animals  and  babies. 
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Miss  Keaguay,  the  next  (ask  her  for  pronunciation),  is  taking  the 
general  course.  Miss  McLaughhn  is  back,  and  able  to  put  all  Fresh- 
ettes  on  their  guard. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  Miss  Ethel  Wallace,  five  feet  twelve, 
a  sister  of  Jimmy's.  She  is  a  graduate  of  Kemptville  High  School,  and 
a  teacher  of  two  years'  standing. 

As  to  SpeciaUsts,  Miss  Johnson,  M.M.D.,  and  Miss  Vera  Eunice 
Ogden  are  pretty  bashful  girls  (pretty  may  be  used  as  an  adjective  or 
an  adverb),  and  they  live  in  Toronto.  They  sing  in  the  choir  and  go 
to  Sunday  School,  when  they  are  not  paddling  on  the  lakes  in  Muskoka. 

Here  come  the  things  to  eat !  As  you  are  here  only  in  spirit  you 
will  not  be  able  to  participate,  but  just  watch  the  Freshettes  enjoy  it. 
Kisses,  tutti  frutti,  and  apples,  comprise  the  bill  of  fare.  Soon  the 
clock  strikes  five !  The  last  core  has  been  thrown  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket !  The  strains  of  the  'dear  old  College  song  fill  the 
room. 

Little  groups  form,  then  slowly  disappear  down  the  halls.  The 
veil  which  had  been  lifted  a  moment  from  the  ladies'  sanctum  falls 
again,  and  all  is  dark. 

But  we  have  seen  the  Freshettes. 


An  informal  reception  for  the  new  girls  was  held  in  the  ladies' 
study  Friday  afternoon,  October  4th,  by  Y.W.C.A.  They  were 
shaken  by  the  hand,  talked  to,  sung  to,  and  fed  until  everybody  was 
supposed  to  know  everyone  else. 

N.B. — Refreshments  not  always  served  at  Y.W.C.A. 

The  Sophettes  claim  three  new  members  :  Miss  Peterson  and  Miss 
Lingham,  graduates  of  Albert  College,  and  Miss  Baxter,  of  Toronto. 

Miss  Weekes  and  Miss  Danard  report  enjoying  their  work  of 
teaching  in  the  Far  West. 

Solemn  Senior, 

Jolly  Junior, 
Smiling  Sophomore, 

Faltering  Freshman, 
Treacherous  Theolog., 

Welcome  ! 
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South  Africa  Medal. 


"  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than  war."  One  of  the  greatest 
of  them  is  the  recognition  of  deeds  done  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict.  It 
is  a  fitting  thing  that  the  medals  for  service  in  the  recent  war  should 
be  conferred  immediately  by  the  hand  of  the  King's  son.  Not  that  a 
brave  deed  is  any  greater  because  it  is  lauded  to  the  skies — it  carries 
its  own  reward.  The  men  who  felt  their  country's  need  and  prompted 
by  the  call  to  duty  sacrificed  themselves  in  their  country's  interest, 
are  better  men  because  of  their  act  of  devotion,  and  are  honored 
whether  they  received  a  medal  or  not.  Still  it  does  honor  to  the 
State  for  whom  the  sacrifice  was  made  that  the  merit  of  her  brave 
sons  should  be  remembered.  The  above  is  a  facsimile  of  the  medal 
which  Victor  Odium  received  on  October  nth  from  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall  and  York. 
4 
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Htbletics. 

1901-1902. 

Now  for  the  best  ever. 

Dalgliesh,  the  crack  pole  vauher  and  all-round  athlete  of  McGill, 
has  registered  for  B.D.  work.  He  represents  Victoria  at  the  Varsity 
games. 

F.  Hamilton,  '04,  and  S.  Mahood,  '04,  two  speedy  wings  on  last 
year's  football  team,  will  be  prevented  by  illness  from  playing  the 
game.     They  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Proctor  Burwash,  of  Rugby  fame,  has  returned  from  the  West, 
and  will  again  disport  himself  on  the  gridiron. 

Every  man  who  has  ever  kicked,  if  it  were  only  at  the  referee,  turn 
out  on  the  Campus  every  night  at  4  p.m.  Capt.  Spear  would  like  to 
see  you.     He  is  somewhat  of  a  kicker  himself. 

Victoria  has  entered  two  teams  in  the  inter-collegiate  handball 
series.  Although  we  have  lost  some  of  the  cracks  of  other  days 
(Corneille,  Tucker,  Bridgland  and  Others),  yet  we  hope  to  finish  well 
up  in  the  race.  St.  Michael's  will  be  very  strong  as  usual,  but  since 
the  "  brethren "  have  been  applying  themselves  assiduously  to  the 
game,  the  chances  are  we  will  have  the  best  team  that  ever  happened. 

Chown,  Mclntyre,  Dobson  and  Eckardt  represented  Victoria  oh 
the  tour  of  the  University  baseball  team.  They  played  nine  games, 
won  five  and  lost  four.  This  was  a  splendid  showing,  considering  the 
difficulties  of  transportation  and  railroad  connection.  The  teams 
played  were  the  best  amateur  teams  in  Western  Ontario,  and  also  they 
met  two  or  three  teams  in  the  Canadian  League.  The  boys  report 
splendid  times  and  good  usage,  and  they  made  themselves  very  popular 
wherever  they  went.  Eckardt  and  Mclntyre  both  pitched  good  ball, 
while  the  others  were  in  the  game  from  the  start.  A  tour  of  greater 
dimensions  is  talked  of  for  next  year,  and,  we  hope  to  have  a  larger 
representation  on  the  team  than  formerly.  We  were  sorry  to  lose 
Mclntyre,  who  has  gone  West  to  preach.  He  was  a  good  all-round 
sport. 

Verily  it  is  a  good  thing  to  attend  lectures,  quoth  the  sage,  but 
there  are  times  when  even  lectures  are  somewhat  out  of  place.  Some 
years  ago  there  was  an  agitation  to  have  no  lectures  after  4  p.m- 
Nothing  came  from  this  agitation,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  object 
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of  the  agitation  was  worthy.  As  arrangements  are  now,  there  is  no 
time  of  day  when  a  captain  or  manager  of  a  team  can  be  sure  that  he 
can  get  every  man  out  for  a  game.  It  certainly  is  not  fair  to  the  men 
that  they  should  be  forced  to  slope  a  lecture  or  forego  the  pleasure  of 
assisting  in  putting  into  prominence  the  athletic  side  of  our  College 
life.  The  need  of  concentrated  effort  in  Victoria  is  felt  very  much. 
There  is  no  danger  of  athleticism  running  mad  in  the  College.  No 
one  will  ever  accuse  our  young  preachers  of  being  "sporty."  If  more 
of  them  had  the  instincts  of  a  true  sport  it  would  be  better  for  the 
profession.  It  would  be  a  very  long  step  towards  success  in  this 
branch  of  our  College  life  were  there  no  lectures  after  4  p.m. 

Ancient  Version:  "The  Campus  is  coming."  Revised  Version: 
"  The  Campus  has  come."  The  Modern  Version  reads  :  "  Yes,  it  is 
here  ;  nay,  but  just  across  the  road.  We  have  it,  yet  we  have  it  not." 
For  long,  long  years  we  have  waited,  and  eagerly  looked  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  would  have  a  real  Campus.  That  day  has  come. 
After  much  weighty  deliberation  and  travail  of  soul,  the  desire  of  our 
hearts  was  procured.  All  that  remained  was  to  put  it  into  shape,  so 
that  it  could  be  used  by  the  students  this  fall.  Last  spring  the 
Athletic  Union  made  an  offer  to  the  Senate,  to  the  effect  that  it  would 
spend  $1,000  in  improving  the  property  if  the  Senate  would  give  its 
consent.  That  body  did  not  even  reply  to  our  offer,  so  the  matter 
rests  as  it  was  before.  In  the  meantime  we  must  continue  to  play 
ball  in  our  own  little  back  yard,  dimensions  2  by  7,  and  run  the  slight 
risk  of  having  our  limbs  broken  in  the  process.  Of  course  the  rustic 
beauty,  the  hills  and  dells  and  bubbling  streams  of  the  new  Campus, 
and  its  facilities  for  golf,  you  know,  appeal  to  our  aesthetic  imagina- 
tion. The  sturdy  oaks  and  stately  maples,  fit  emblems  for  robust 
young  Canada,  are  "  deucedly  clever,  you  know,"  yet,  for  all,  in  the 
language  of  a  modern  utilitarian,  "  It  is  not  up  to  much  "  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  Continue  to  hope,  oh  luckless 
"  sport,"  that,  some  sweet  day  in  the  ages  yet  unborn,  Victoria  may 
have  proper  facilities  for  achletics.     Selah  ! 

Chown,  '03,  played  good  Rugby  for  Varsity  at  Hamilton. 

"Mike"  Neville,  K-C-at-the-bat,  has  returned  from  a  lengthy 
sojourn  in  the  tall  timbers,  and  reports  that  this  year's  tennis  tourna- 
ment is  going  to  be  a  success.  The  entry  list  is  large,  and  the  sport 
promises  to  be  interesting.  The  courts  are  in  good  shape.  R.  G. 
Dingman,  twice  winner  of  the  College  championship,  announces  his 
retirement  from  that  contest.     There  is,  consequently,  much  specula- 
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tion  as  to  who  the  winner  will  be.  The  struggle  will  be  watched  with 
much  interest,  as  there  are  several  "  dark  horses  "  in  the  race.  The 
number  of  entries  from  the  ladies  promises  to  be  large,  as  it  is  rumored 
that  several  of  the  Freshettes  can  "  smite  mighty  smotes  with  a 
racket."     Don't  worry  Mike ;  he  is  a  busy  man,  so  there. 

The  voice  of  the  Rugby  player  is  heard  in  the  land,  and  from  all 
sides  we  hear  inquiries  as  to  whether  Victoria  will  have  a  team  or  not. 
Yes,  dear  boy,  we  are  going  to  have  a  team,  and  methinks  a  good  one, 
too.  Chown  is  captain,  and  Proctor  will  be  around  to  look  after 
things.  Every  man  who  wants  to  learn  the  game  must  turn  out  and 
help  us  along.     Rude  boys  will  be  barred. 

Victoria  has  several  men  in  training  for  the  field  sports,  among 
them  being  Dalgliesh,  Dobson,  Wall,  Pearson,  Taylor,  Spear  and 
others.  We  ought  to  make  a  good  showing  this  year  as  there  are 
some  likely  men  in  the  bunch.     Here's  to  their  success. 

The  Association  football  teams  are  practising  carefully.  The  pros- 
pects at  the  beginning  of  the  term  were  far  from  being  roseate,  but  the 
new  men  are  shaping  up  splendidly.  This  year  is  the  one  in  which 
we  win  the  championship.  As  usual,  we  will  be  badly  handicapped 
by  lack  of  space  in  which  to  practice,  but  as  the  teams  are  workers,  we 
have  but  little  to  fear  from  lack  of  condition. 

The  inter-year  football  matches  will  take  place  right  away.  A 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  draw  up  a  schedule,  and  the  fun  will 
then  begin.     Pick  the  winner. 

A  GREAT  effort  will  be  made  this  year  to  prevent  the  lockers  from 
being  smashed,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  years.  So  naughty  boys 
who  persist  in  prying  open  lockers  and  in  other  Hke  forms  of  innocent 
recreation,  must  needs  be  careful  or  something  might  happen. 
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Born  April  4th,  1864,  Died  October  28th,  1901 
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Winchester  and  the  Millenary. 


T^HE  celebration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  King  Alfred's 
^  death  which  recently  took  place  at  Winchester,  was  an  occasion 
which  has  been  not  only  fruitful  in  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  of 
the  great  West-Saxon  king,  and  in  those  things  in  Anglo-Saxon  life 
and  thought  which  ever  since  have  represented  the  result  of  his 
•effort  "  to  live  worthily,"  but  was  also  in  itself  an  event  uniquely 
instructive  and  delightful,  especially  to  transatlantic  visitors,  both  for 
the  representatives  of  present  day  England  which  it  called  together, 
and  for  the  many  and  beautiful  historic  remains  and  associations 
which  cluster  round  the  scene  of  its  occurrence,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Wessex.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  not  our  intention,  in  the 
present  article,  to  demand  that  our  readers  should  place  themselves 
at  once,  in  imagination,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  deadly  struggle  which  won  not  only  for  England,  but  for 
all  north-western  Europe,  the  dominance  of  the  white  Christ,  but 
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rather  that  they  should  accompany  us  in  our  pilgrimage  of  September, 
1 90 1,  from  the  roaring  metropolis  of  England  to  the  quiet  little  city 
in  Hampshire,  and  linger  with  us  for  a  few  days  among  its  streets  and 
closes,  or  by  the  waters  of  the  (once)  fishful  Itchen.  ,  It  is  impossible, 
however,  to  do  justice  to  a  place  like  Winchester  without  reference  to 
its  history,  since  the  fragments  of  masonry  or  carving,  the  ancient 
sites  and  ruins,  have  a  value  for  us,  apart  from  the  aesthetic,  mainly  as 
they  enable  us  to  realize  something  of  the  historic  movements  that 
produced  them,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  touch,  it  may  be,  with  the 
lives  and  characters  of  those  who  played  conspicuous  parts  in  them. 
What  this  means  for  Winchester  may  be  inferred  from  the  statement 
of  an  ancient  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  Sessions  Hall,  that  this  city 
"  hath  given  place  of  Birth,  Education,  Baptism,  Marriage,  Michol- 
gemots.  Gemots,  Synods,  National  and  Provincial,  and  Sepulture,  to 
more  Kings,  Queens,  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  Barons,  Bishops  and 
Mitred  Prelates,  before  the  year  of  our  Lord  1239,  than  all  the  then 
Citys  of  England  together  could  do." 

The  origin  of  the  city,  so  far  as  reliable  data  are  concerned,  is  lost 
in  the  obscurity  preceding  the  landing  of  the  Romans,  but  that  there 
was  a  British  settlement  here  is  proved  by  many  articles  brought  to 
light  during  excavations.  The  city  was  then  known  as  Caer  Gwent, 
and  tradition,  indeed  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  us  that  it  was  founded  by 
one  Ludor  Rous  Hudibras,  254  years  before  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
If  this  be  so  we  must  fill  in  our  idea  of  the  life  of  the  place  for  the 
first  950  years  of  its  history,  entirely  from  what  we  know  of  the  early 
Britons  in  general,  a  people  in  a  low  stage  of  social  development, 
though  superior  to  some  of  the  known  savages  in  religious  and 
political  ideas,  who  lived  by  hunting  and  fishing,  decorated  their 
bodies  with  blue  pigments,  wore  skins,  practised  human  sacrifices, 
and  reared  those  strange  religious  structures  and  sepulchres  whose 
remains  exist  on  Salsbury  Plain,  not  far  distant. 

Our  first  really  historic  glimpse  of  Winchester  is  gained  through  the 
advent  in  B.C.  54  of  Julius  Ceesar,  who  visited  the  place  with  his 
army,  and  afterwards  transformed  the  British  village  into  a  Roman 
station,  changing  its  name  to  Venta  Belgarum,  erecting  walls,  and 
laying  out  six  radiating  roads.  Close  to  its  walls,  in  Nero's  time,  was 
fought  a  terrible  battle  between  Boadicea,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  and 
Paulinus,  in  which  eighty  thousand  of  the  Queen's  followers  were 
slain  ;  and  here,  having  taken  poison,  she  herself  was  afterwards 
brought  for  burial,  the  first  of  many  British  sovereigns  who  rest 
within  its  precincts.     Following  the  glimpse  of  historic  verity  gained 
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by  the  Roman  regime,  our  little  amphitheatre  of  grassy  hills  presents 
another  scene  of  more  legendary  character,  and  in  place  of  the  Venta 
Belgarum  of  the  Romans  rises  the  "  many-towered  Camelot "  of 
Arthur  and  his  knights."  Winchester's  claim  in  this  respect  seems, 
to  judge  by  the  Arthurian  legends  themselves,  perhaps  as  good  as 
that  of  any  other  city.  It  is,  moreover,  rendered  not  less  probable 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  later  the  Saxon  capital,  and  by  the  possession 
which  it  boasts  of  no  less  a  relic  than  the  celebrated  round  table, 
which  hangs  in  the  great  hall  of  the  castle.  For  any  one  whose 
mind  holds  the  beautiful  and  stately  pictures  of  Tennyson's  "  Idylls," 
this  part  of  the  city's  story,  though  perhaps  of  less  authentic  historicity 
than  any  other,  opens  a  vista  of  wonderful  attractiveness  : — on  which 
of  Itchen's  reedy  islets  dwelt  the  Lady  of  Shalott  ?     Still  the 

"  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver, 
Little  breezes  dusk  and  shiver 
Through  the  wave  that  runs  for  ever 
By  the  island  in  the  river 
Flowing  down  to  Camelot." 

but  the  four  gray  towers  have  disappeared,  and  the  city  of  to-day  tells 
us  another  story.  The  table,  as  it  now  appears,  repainted  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII. ,  bears  the  names  of  the  king  and  twenty-four  knights, 
each  in  his  place,  but  gives  us  no  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Merlin's  seat,  called  the  Siege  Perilous, 

"  .         .         .         .         'for  there,'  he  said, 
'  No  man  could  sit  but  he  should  lose  himself.' 
And  once  by  misadventure  Merlin  sat 
In  his  own  chair,  and  so  was  lost ;  but  he, 
Galahad,  when  he  heard  of  Merlin's  doom, 
Cried,  '  If  I  lose  myself,  I  save  myself.' 

"  Then,  on  a  summer  night  it  came  to  pass, 
While  the  great  banquet  lay  along  the  hall, 
That  Galahad  would  sit  down  in  Merlin's  chair. 
And  all  at  once,  as  there  we  sat,  we  heard 
A  cracking  and  a  riving  of  the  roofs. 
And  rending,  and  a  blast,  and  overhead. 
Thunder,  and  in  the  thunder  was  a  cry. 
And  in  the  blast  there  smote  along  the  hall 
A  beam  of  light  seven  times  more  clear  than  day 
And  down  the  long  beam  stole  the  Holy  Grail 
All  over  cover'd  with  a  luminous  cloud. 
And  none  might  see  who  bore  it,  and  it  past. 
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But  every  knight  beheld  his  fellow's  face 
As  in  a  glory,  and  all  the  knights  arose, 
And  staring  at  each  other  like  dumb  men, 
Stood — " 
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till  one  found  voice  to  swear  the  vow  which  instituted  the  quest  of 
the  Holy  Grail.  The  explanation  underlying  the  Siege  Perilous,  was 
that  that  was  the  place  corresponding  to  that  occupied  by  the  traitor, 
Judas,  at  the  supper  of  our  Lord,  and  that  the  seat  would  prove  fatal 
to  those  who  occupied  it  until  one  should   be  found  of  worthy  char- 
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acter,  when  the  Holy  Grail,  or  cup  wherefrom  the  wine  was  drunk  by 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples,  and  which  had  been  brought  by  Joseph 
of  Aramathea  to  Glastonbury,  but  lost  through  the  evil  of  the  times, 
would  reappear. 

On  scenes  like  these,  legendary  though  they  be,  one  would  gladly 
dwell,  but  "the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new,"  and  the 
next  uprising  of  history's  curtain  presents  to  us  the  Saxon  Winchester, 
whose  noblest  life  we  are  here  to  celebrate.  Cerdic,  the  Saxon,  took 
the  city  in  A.D.  514,  and  named  it  "  Wintanceaster."  Cerdic,  who 
founded  the  West-Saxon  kingdom,  was  crowned  and  buried  here. 
From  this  time  forward  we  are  within  the  period  of  reliable  and  con- 
tinuous history.  During  the  Saxon  period,  Winchester,  the  capital  of 
Wessex,  was  renowned  for  its  trade  and  commerce.  Some  ancient 
Saxon  arches  still  exist  under  an  approach  to  the  city  bridge,  and  it  is. 
said  that  it  was  in  connection  with  the  building  of  this  bridge  that  the 
incident  recounted  of  St.  Swithun,  the  workman,  and  the  woman  with 
the  basket  of  eggs  took  place. 

Having  now  arrived  at  a  period  which,  with  the  succeeding  ones,  is 
represented  by  extant  monuments  and  verifiable  localities,  we  may, 
perhaps,  profitably  alter  our  method  of  research,  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  visit,  under 
able  guidance,  the  various  places  of  interest  as  they  exist  at  the  present 
time.  By  following  this  plan  we  shall  be  compelled,  it  is  true,  to 
double  back  frequently  upon  our  chronological  course,  following  each 
ancient  relic  through  the  centuries  whose  doings  it  has  witnessed,  but 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  fuller  advantage  of  the  programme  which  our 
hosts,  the  Mayor  and  Corporation,  have  prepared  for  us,  and  by  asso- 
ciating events  with  their  localities  to  fill  in  for  ourselves  the  detail  and 
color  which  lend  so  important  an  aid  to  the  so-called  "  historical 
imagination." 

It  is  a  somewhat  various  crowd  of  delegates,  English,  American  and 
colonial,  foreign  tourists,  and  English  visitors  which  assembles,  as  befits 
those  who  would  approach  the  object  of  their  pilgrimage  appropriately, 
at  the  ancient  west  gate  of  the  city,  and  listen  with  interest  to  the 
explanations  of  Mr.  Alderman  Jacob.  The  gate  itself  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  military  architecture  of  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Above 
the  arch  our  attention  is  directed  to  the  gaping  mouths  of  two  gro- 
tesque heads,  on  either  side,  through  which  originally  ran  the  chains 
for  raising  and  lowering  the  drawbridge.  The  groove,  or  "  chase,"  on 
which  the  portcullis  was  operated  is  still  visible.  The  peculiarly 
shaped  loopholes  in  the  outside  wall  are  significant  of  the  time  when 
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the  longbow  held  the  place  of  the  Lee-Metford  as  a  weapon  of  'pre- 
cision, the  weapon  of  Cressy  and  Agincourt.  Ascending  a  stairway  at 
one  side  to  the   muniment  room  above,  long   used  as  a   prison,  our 
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attention  is  called  to  various  articles  of  interest :  the  Winchester  stand- 

•ard  weights  and  measures,  an   iron  gibbet  in  which   the   bodies  of 

criminals  were  hung,  an  ancient  coffer,  and  the  historic  dress  of  the 
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city  champion,  still  worn  upon  occasion  by  the  present  incumbent  of 
that  office. 

Turning  to  our  right,  a  short  distance  within  the  gate  we  ascend  a 
short  slope  of  perhaps  a  hundred  yards  length  to  the  castle  yard,  cross- 
ing which  we  enter  the  "  great  hall,"  the  only  part  of  the  structure 
now  remaining,  and  are  entertained  by  an  historical  account  of  the 
building  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Portal,  President  of  the  Hampshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  Before  us  in  the  western  gable  hangs  the  great  round 
table,  eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  concerning  which  it  is  definitely 
known  that  it  was  hanging  in  the  same  place  nearly  five  hundred  years 
ago,  at  which  period,  as  to-day,  there  were  skeptics  who  doubted  its 
genuineness,  but  were  unable  to  give  a  better  account  of  its  origin. 
When  taken  down  during  restorations  effected  in  the  present  century, 
the  mortices  for  twelve  legs  were  found  on  the  under  side,  confirming 
the  theory  of  its  original  use  as  a  table. 

The  hall  itself  is  the  chief  remaining  part  of  one  of  the  many  castles 
built  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is  open  to  the  roof,  whose  rafters 
are  supported  by  two  rows  of  arches  dividing  the  hall  into  a  nave  and 
aisles.  It  did  not  form  part  of  the  original  castle,  but  was  added  by 
Henry  III.,  who  gave  the  order  for  its  erection  in  1220,  the  work 
being  completed  about  1235-6.  Here  the  parliament  of  England  sat 
for  over  four  hundred  years.  Here  Henry  V.  received  the  ambassadors 
-of  Charles  of  France,  who  presented  the  king  with  a  ton  of  tennis 
balls,  with  the  intimation  that  such  a  gift  was  more  appropriate  to 
Henry's  youth  and  capacities  than  any  discussion  of  possible  war. 
To  which  Henry  replied  by  a  present  of  catapult  stones,  with  a  verbal 
message  equally  plain  and  significant.  The  war  which  ensued  resulted 
in  the  victory  of  Agincourt.  Here  also  Queen  Mary  received  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  their  marriage  took  place.  At  the  western  end  of 
the  hall  are  the  remains  of  a  dais,  and  above  it  a  curious  hopper- 
shaped  opening  in  the  wall,  from  which  a  small  passage  led  to  the 
king's  private  chamber,  so  that  he  might  hear  what  went  on  in  Par- 
liament. 

Leaving  the  hall  and  glancing  hurriedly  through  the  subterranean 
passages  which  form  the  only  other  remaining  part  of  the  castle,  a 
few  minutes  walk  takes  us  to  Hyde,  in  the  northern  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  stood  the  once  celebrated  Hyde  Abbey,  now  represented 
only  by  a  barn  and  part  of  the  abbot's  quarters,  The  abbey,  though 
now  reduced  to  insignificant  proportions,  is  especially  interesting  to 
us  as  the  final  resting-place  of  Alfred.  It  was  built  by  Henry  I.  in 
I  tie  to  replace  the   New  Minster,   built  by  Alfred  the  Great,  and 
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thither  the  bones  of  Alfred  and  others  were  transferred.  The  exca- 
vations at  present  being  carried  on  have  revealed  the  position  of  the 
apse  of  the  Abbey  church,  and  as  Alfred  was  buried  before  the 
high  altar  it  is  probable  that  the  grave  can  be  located  and  given 
suitable  recognition.  The  site  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  garden  of 
cabbage  and  potatoes.  The  Abbey  was  destroyed  in  1538  by  the 
Royal  Commission,  who  say  in  their  report  to  Thomas  Cromwell: 
"  We  made  an  end  of  the  shrine  here  at  Winchester  .  .  .  such  a 
piece  of  work  it  is  that  we  think  we  shall  not  be  rid  of  it,  doing  our 
best,  before  Monday  next  or  Tuesday  morning,  which  done,  we  intend. 
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both  at  Hyde  and  at  St.  Mary's  to  sweep  away  all  the  rotten  bones 
that  be  called  relics,  which  we  may  not  omit,  lest  it  be  thought  that 
we  came  more  for  the  treasure  than  for  avoiding  the  abominations  of 
idolatry." 

In  the  afternoon  our  programmes  announce  that  a  visit  to  the  cathe- 
dral is  to  be  made,  and  thither  we  betake  ourselves,  passing  down  the 
main  street  and  through  an  arched  passageway  into  the  close,  across 
which  a  fine  avenue  of  trees  leads  to  the  front  of  the  church.  On  one 
side   of  the   passageway    mentioned    there    projects  a  flat  Normaix 
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buttress,  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  palace,  which  William  the 
Conqueror  built  here.  It  was  situated,  it  is  said,  so  that  he  could 
watch  the  movements  of  the  monks  when  they  left  their  quarters  and 
-went  into  the  city,  a  circumstance  which  throws  light  upon  the  Con- 
<lueror's  character,  his  opinion  of  monks,  and,  perhaps,  British  monks 
in  particular. 

The  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  longest  in  Europe,  being  exceeded  in 
this  respect  only  by  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Like  most  English  cathe- 
drals it  exhibits  several  different  styles  of  Gothic  architecture.  The 
original  Norman  in  the  nave  has  been  covered  with  a  perpendicular 
casing,  but  stillremains  in  the  transepts  untouched.     Here  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  a  church  of  some  kind  has  existed  for  over  twelve  hundred 
years.  In  the  crypt  are  many  remains  of  Saxon  and  even  of  Roman 
work.  The  Norman  structure  was  built  by  Bishop  Wakelin  and 
consecrated  in  1093 ;  the  perpendicular  additions  were  made  by 
William  of  Wyckham  and  Bishop  Edyndon.  In  passing  we  note  the 
tombs  of  Jane  Austen  and  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  latter  bearing 
among  the  claims  of  its  occupant  to  remembrance  "  Canada  Defended." 
In  the  south  transept  lies  Isaak  Walton,  the  prince  of  fishermen.  In 
-the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  who  was  laid  here  after  his 
fatal  hunting,  as  we  are  told,   "  many  looking  on  and  few  grieving." 
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Winchester  College,  the  oldest  of  the  English  public  schools,  well 
repays  our  visit,  not  merely  from  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  quadrangles 
and  chapel,  but  of  the  study  which  may  here  be  made  of  the  domestic 
economy  of  such  an  institution  in  the  days  of  its  founder,  William  of 
Wyckham,  who  established  it  in  1392,  giving  us,  as  they  do,  some 
hints  of  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  times.  Our  last 
visit  is  to  the  ruins  of  Wolvesey  Castle,  to  the  east  of  the  Cathedral, 
of  which  parts  of  the  Keep  and  great  Hall  are  now  the  chief  remains. 
The  castle  is  especially  of  interest  to  us  as  occupying  the  site  of  the 
palace  of  the  Saxon  kings.  Here  we  may  suppose  much  of  Alfred's 
greatest  work  was  done,  and  here  was  compiled  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  to  which  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the 
history  of  Saxon  England.  The  ivy-covered  ruins,  exhibiting  rents 
caused  by  Cromwellian  gunpowder,  tell  a  long  story  of  later  times, 
into  which  we  will  not  at  present  enter. 

On  the  third  day  of  our  stay,  the  principal  ceremony,  the  unveiling 
of  the  Thorneycroft  statue  of  Alfred,  took  place.  The  figure  is 
eighteen  feet  high  and  stands  upon  a  lofty  pedestal  looking  up  the 
High  Street  toward  the  Westgate.  The  procession  of  Lord  Mayors 
with  mace-bearers,  bishops,  peers,  soldiers  and  academic  delegates, 
was  a  brilliant  and  memorable  spectacle,  and  the  ceremonies  attend- 
ing the  unveiling  impressive  and  dignified. 

Of  the  address  delivered  by  the   Earl  of  Rosebery,  the  lectures  of 

Mr.  Frederic   Harrison,  Sir  John  Evans,  and  others,  the  reading  by 

Sir  Henry  Irving,  and  the  sermon  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

space  forbids  more  than  a  mention.     Most  of  them  will  be  available 

in  printed  reports.     If  we  have   been  able  to  convey  a  little  of  the 

more  transient  and  personal  side  of  the  millenary,  and  of  the  results 

of  a  very  profitable  and  pleasant  three  days'  sight-seeing,  we  shall  be 

more  than  content. 

E.  M.  BuRWASH,  '93. 


November, 


IVTOVEMBER  gusts  sweep  through  the  trees  and  strip  their  branches 


IN 


bare, 


The  eddying  leaves  swirl  round  and  round,  and  flutter  through  the  air. 
The  trees  by  rushing  blasts  are  bowed ;  they  seem  to  stoop  and  call 
The  wandering  leaflets  to  return ; — but  still  they  fall  and  fall. 

Sometimes  they  wildly  skurry  off  in  swift  and  frantic  flight, 
As  if  their  new-found  freedom  brought  a  sudden,  strange  delight. 
They  soar  and  dip  like  birds  in  air,  they  give  each  other  chase. 
Pursuers  mingling  with  pursued  in  wildly  whirling  race. 

When  boisterous  blasts  with  evening  die,  when  stately,  calm,  and  fair, 
The  moon  looks  through  the  drifting  clouds,  another  sight  is  there  : 
For  then  the  leaves  grow  full  of  fear,  and  in  the  lonely  night 
The  wind  that  passes  through  them  bears  the  murmur  of  their  fright. 

They  strive  to  flutter  up  again,  to  reach  the  branches  high, 

The  homes  where  long  they  swayed  and  swung  between  the  earth  and 

sky; 
But  though  they  try  the  livelong  night,  'tis  useless,  vain  endeavor,— 
The  leaf  that  once  has  left  the  bough  has  lost  its  home  forever. 

A.  W.  Allen,  '02. 
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A  College  Courtship, 

**  \1 7ELL,  girls,"  said  Marie,  with  a  well-simulated  yawn, 
'"^  "  theologs  are  strange  things.  I've  been  thinking  of  them  a 
great  deal  lately." 

"Oh,  no!"  came  the  sarcastic  chorus  from  the  half-dozen  dearest 
chums  gathered  around. 

"  It's  a  fact,  I  have,  though  you  might  not  think  it,"  continued 
Marie,  with  that  imperturbability  which  made  her  famous  as  a  good 
person  to  have  around  in  case  of  an  emergency.  "  I've  been  think- 
ing they'd  be  awful  people  to  marry.  You  see  they  aie  different  from 
ordinary  men  ;  a  business  man,  you  may  be  tolerably  sure,  will  be 
out  most  of  the  day,  and  you  will  be  left  in  peace  to  perform  your 
arduous  household  duties,  but  a  '  theolog '  is  right  there  all  the  time, 
and  even  good  things  can  come  in  too  large  quantities.  Probably 
when  you  are  in  the  kitchen  in  the  act  of  directing  the  labors  of  the 
washerwoman,  or — tell  it  not  in  Gath— it  may  be  even  giving  a  little 
manual  assistance  yourself,  your  liege  lord  will  come  strolling  in  from 
the  study  in  his  immaculate  black  clothes  and  white  linen,  to  ask 
whether  you  spell  nuisance,  n-u-i  or  ni-u." 

"  And,"  burst  in  Rose,  whose  greatest  talent,  according  to  Marie, 
was  in  interpolations,  "  you  will  tell  him  it  is  spelled  y-o-u,  and  then 
he  will  think  you  have  no  idea  of  your  wifely  duty.  Wouldn't  I  just 
like  to  make  any  man  who  asks  me  to  marry  him  tell  me  what  is  his 
idea  of  wifely  duty.  If  it  is  the  occupying  the  position  of  chamber- 
maid, cook,  charming  hostess,  housekeeper,  physician,  dressmaker 
e/ al,  with  the  mighty  unsubstantial  recompense  of  love  and  one 
calico  dress  yearly, — I  should  tell  him  I  could  get  better  paid  in  some 
other  institution,"  she  concluded  venomously  and  breathlessly. 

"  How  silly  you  girls  are,"  said  the  matter-of-fact  Helen.  "  You 
know  well  enough.  Rose,  that  every  man,  before  he  is  married,  thinks 
that  he  is  going  to  be  an  angel,  and  afterwards  he  remembers  that  he 
was  going  to  be  such,  and,  therefore  takes  it  for  granted  that  he  is  : 
you  girls  are  so  clannish.  One  might  think  you  had  been  bitten, 
Rosie  dear." 

"  Bah  !  "  said  Annie  comprehensively  and  expressively.  This  satis- 
factory conclusion  having  been  arrived  at,  the  gathering  broke  up, 
and  the  girls  scattered  to  their  several  class-rooms. 

These  four  were  the  fun-loving  leaders  of  a  warmly-recommended 
ladies'  college  situated  upon  one  of  two  adjoining  hills  in  Freetown, 
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New  Hampshire ;  at  the  summit  of  the  other  was  a  well-known 
theological  university.  It  was  a  theoretical  tradition,  sedulously  kept 
up  in  the  ladies'  college  that  "  theologs  "  were  only  to  be  scorned 
and  despised  "  except "  as  Rose  said  pathetically,  "  when  you  want  to 
have  a  good  time.  It's  humiliating  to  have  to  confess  it,  but  I 
suppose  it's  a  case  of  '  theologs '  are  monsters  of  such  harmless 
mien,  that  to  be  hated  must  remain  unseen,  for  seen  too  oft,  familiar 
with  their  face,  we  first  endure,  then  like,  and  then  embrace, — the  last 
action  being  only   metaphorically  speaking." 

The  afternoon  following  the  meeting  of  this  small  coterie,  the 
rumor  spread  like  wild-fire — as  rumors  have  a  way  of  doing  at 
college — that  Marie  did  not  walk  home  alone,  but  appeared  to  support 
with  cheerfulness  the  company  of  the  young  and  rising  minister,  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Hogg,  a  student  at  the  aforesaid  theological  college. 

As  Rose  said  in  pretended  justification,  "  Marie  was  always  so  fond 
of  keeping  pet  animals." 

The  same  sin  of  commission  having  been  perpetrated  two  days  in 
succession,  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  "Society  of  Virtuous 
Females  "  that  Marie  be  called  severely  to  task.  The  great  question 
of  intervention  decided,  the  preparation  for  a  formidable  trial  went  for- 
ward with  an  amazing  accuracy  and  despatch  unknown  to  the  ordinary 
administrators  of  public  law  and  order.  A  long  and  portentous  docu- 
ment was  drawn  up,  in  which  "  Mistress  Marie,  the  aforesaid  party  of 
the  first  part"  was  "cited  into  court  on  a  charge  of  feloniously  con- 
niving at,  and  contributing  to  the  delectation,  amusement  and  happi- 
ness of  the  aforesaid  party  of  the  second  part,  the  Rev.  Alfredus  GuHel- 
mus  Hogg,  one  of  the  young  and  offensive  members  of  that  so-called 
institution  of  learning,  the  Theological  Seminary  of  Freetown,  long 
since  put  under  the  ban  of  excommunication  through  the  justice  and 
wisdom  of  the  revered  and  honored  members  of  the  above-mentioned 
'  Society  of  Virtuous  Females.'  We,  therefore,  the  members  of  this 
far-famed  society  do  hereby  beg  that  justice.be  decreed  upon,  and  due 
punishment  meted  out  to  this,  our  recalcitrant  and  rebellious  member.'' 
Marie,  understanding  from  hard  experience  that  discretion  is  the  better 
part  of  valor,  appeared  promptly  at  the  hour  named  in  her  summons, 
dressed  in  black  and  with  a  small  perfume  spray,  by  means  of  which 
she  hoped  to  produce  the  necessary  penitent  tears  at  the  most  affect- 
ing and  striking  crises  in  the  trial.  In  the  course  of  the  solemn  pro- 
ceedings Helen,  Rose  and  Annie  arose  to  testify  to  the  former  good 
character  of  the  accused,  to  express  their  regret  at  her  recent  fall,  and 
to  witness  to  their  willingness  to  answer  for  the  future  circumspect 
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conduct  of  the  prisoner.  To  the  call,  "  Has  the  prisoner  anything  to 
say  ? "  Marie  arose,  controlling  herself  with  apparent  difficulty,  and 
with  very  evident  great,  plump  tears  plentifully  sprinkled  upon  her 
countenance.  As  Helen  subsequently  remarked,  "  It  hurt  my  idea  of 
artistic  effect,  and  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  the  accused  should  have 
had  tears  on  her  forehead,  but  then  you  never  can  tell  what  kind  of 
topsy-turvy  way  Marie  will  do  things,  even  cry.  That  was  for  me 
the  only  thing  to  mar  the  proceedings."  The  verdict  was  brought  in, 
"  It  has  been  decided  by  the  learned  and  competent  jury  that  the 
prisoner  is  guilty,  but  it  is  recommended  that  she  be  dealt  with 
leniently,  as  having  had  unusual  provocation,  and  in  virtue  of  her 
extreme  youth."     The  prisoner  was  dismissed  with  a  severe  reprimand. 

It  has  been  found  by  wiser  authorities  than  college  girls,  if  such  can 
be,  that  an  element  of  probable  danger,  and  a  possibility  of  future 
punishment  are  provocations  of  the  most  alluring  kind,  and  add  a 
thousandfold  to  the  charms  of  a  forbidden  course  of  action.  This  was 
found  to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  The  late  prisoner  began 
to  presume  upon  her  excuse  of  extreme  youth  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Rose  became  desperate  in  this  truly  melancholy  state  of  things,  and  at 
every  opportunity  when  Marie  was  in  the  vicinity,  was  heard  to  fill 
the  college  halls  with  a  hair-raising  dirge-like  wail,  "  The  enemy  are 
on  us,  are  on  us  !  Woe,  woe  be  to  this  city  !  They  carry  off  our 
fairest  and  leave  us  desolate  ;  and — leave — us — desolate."  If  the 
agile  Rose  did  not  happen  to  escape  in  time,  there  would  then  arise 
strange  gurgling  sounds,  half  laughter  and  half  sobs,  followed  by  the 
panting  exclamation,  "Marie,  if  you  don't  stop  tickling  me,  I'll  tell 
the  girls  about  that  piece  of  poetry  I  found  in  your  room."  The 
threat  was  always  effective. 

During  the  week  following  the  arrest  Marie's  special  and  dearest 
friends  conceived  a  sudden  and  solicitous  fondness  for  her  which  led 
them  to  see  that  she  got  home  in  safety  every  evening ;  it  always  took 
two  of  them  to  perform  the  work  of  supervision  thoroughly  and  well. 
Marie  was  wary  and  bided  her  time.  She  was  seized  with  a  pressing 
need  for  exercise  which  gratified  itself  by  daily  taking  a  very  long  and 
roundabout  route  to  get  home.  As  she  was  a  good  pedestrian  and 
her  friends  were  not,  a  week  of  judicious  choosing  in  regard  to  the 
most  out-of  the-way  paths  caused  the  new-grown  love  of  her  friends  to 
evaporate  quickly. 

After  this  Marie  was  left  in  peace  to  pursue  her  homeward  way 
alone — as  far  as  the  girls  were  concerned.  It  was  noticeable,  too,  that 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Hogg  very  frequently  gathered  his  botanical  specimens 
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along  the  same  route  which  led  Marie  to  her  home,  and  the  largest 
collection  he  was  ever  known  to  have  made  was  a  bunch  of  wild  roses, 
which,  as  specimens,  he  had  apparently  already  analy.sed,  for  he  didn't 
seem  to  care  to  keep  them. 

For  many  years  after  the  departure  of  Helen  and  Rose  and  Marie 
from  college  life,  there  remained  an  expression  in  common  use  in 
Freetown  Ladies'  College,  which  expression  always  recalled  an  incident 
in  Marie's  life  at  this  time.  In  any  embarrassing  emergency  the  new- 
comer at  Freetown  was  mystified  by  the  invariable  appearance  of  the 
exclamation,  "  Oh,  apropos  of  flowers,  have  you  received  any  lately  ?  " 
The  origin  of  the  remark  was  in  an  adventure  of  Marie's  some  two 
weeks  after  the  far-famed  trial.  While  the  girls  were  one  day  luxuriat- 
ing in  a  grate  fire  during  recreation  hour,  a  significant  knock  at  the 
door  ushered  in  the  small  errand-boy  of  the  institution  with  a  very 
large  box  in  his  diminutive  arms.  The  half-awed  announcement, 
"  For  Miss  Marie,"  brought  all  the  curious  girls  in  a  group  around 
Marie,  who,  with  an  elaborate  air  of  indifference,  broke  the  string  with 
a  hairpin,  and,  opening  the  box,  displayed  to  the  admiring  and  envious 
girls  a  great,  sweet  smelling  heap  of  red  and  white  roses.  The  ex- 
pressive oh's  and  ah's  were  succeeded  by  a  silence  which  could  be 
heard,  when  Marie  turned  over  the  card  lying  upon  the  top  of  the 
box,  and  unsuspectingly  displayed  to  the  group  around  her  the  words 
scribbled  elaborately  and  repeatedly  "  To  Mrs.  Alfred  Hogg,  To  Mrs. 
Alfred  Hogg."  For  once  Marie's  imperturbability  gave  way,  and  she 
could  only  gasp  weakly  to  the  noiselessly  emptying  room,  while  her 
cheeks  rivalled  the  reddest  roses,  "  Oh,  there  must  be  some  mistake." 

Next  evening  the  girls  of  the  college  gave  an  entertainment  to  their 
friends,  to  which,  as  Annie  said,  "  The  members  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  were  invited,  as  being  the  only  eligibles  of  the  neighborhood." 
The  entertainment  was  an  amazing  success.  The  Rev.  Alfred  ingrati- 
ated himself  into  the  good  graces  of  all  the  girls.  Helen  was  forced 
grudgingly  to  admit  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman,  and  acted  like 
one,  while  Rose  declared  with  the  warmth  of  a  music-mad  enthusiast, 
"  Why,  girls,  he  can  really  sing  beautifully,  and  play,  too— a  '  theolog ' 
with  accomplishments  !  Ye  gods  ! "  To  all  this  Marie,  angry  as  she 
was  and  burning  with  resentment  against  the  suffering  subject  of  all 
this  comment,  was  forced,  with  what  the  girls  called  her  "  usual  irrele- 
vant sense  of  justice,"  to  exclaim,  "  One  7night  think  you  had  expected 
to  entertain  a  tribe  of  cannibals  or  barbarians." 

In  spite  of  the  favorable  comments  which  he  elicted  from  the  critical 
friends  of  Marie,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Hogg  seemed  to  be  possessed  by  the 
spirit  of  uneasiness  that  night.     He  wandered  to  and  fro  visibly  per- 
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turbed  and  distressed,  but,  as  is  usual,  there  was  method  in  his  mad- 
ness. The  chaperones  agreed  that  his  manners  were  most  peculiar ; 
just  when  an  exciting  point  had  been  reached  in  his  discussion  with 
one  of  them,  the  Rev.  Alfred  would  become  conspicuous  by  his 
absence,  and  would  again  take  to  his  business  of  "following  the 
gleam."  However  erratic  was  that  will  o'  the  wisp  Marie  in  her  move- 
ments, just  so  erratic  was  this  young  light  of  the  church.  He  roamed 
about  the  halls  in  desolation  and  misery  because  Marie  was  deaf  and 
unresponsive  to  his  reiterated  appeal.  "  If  you  would  only  let  me 
explain,  Miss  Marie."  That  young  lady's  feelings,  meanwhile,  were 
no  more  enviable.  She  was  miserable  and  haughty  and  dazzling.  At 
last  the  expedients  of  even  the  desperate  fail  them,  and  Marie  in  a 
moment  of  weakness  sat  down  alone  in  a  comparatively  unfrequented 
part  of  the  college.  Hither,  she  was  soon  followed,  but  subsequent 
history  reveals  only  this,  that  Marie  consented  finally  to  be  appeased 
and  that  the  Rev.  Alfred  succeeded  in  convincing  her  that — as  a  mis- 
take— such  a  name  should  never  be  applied  to  her  again. 

A.  A.  Will,  '03. 

A  Triumph. 

My  war  with  doubt,  how  many  years 
I  do  not  know, 
But  blow  on  blow 
And  hard  and  long  in  blood  and  tears 
It  waged 
And  raged 
Thro'  day  and  night ; 
Nor  all  my  marshalled  thought  could  put  it  right. 

I  armed  and  trained  my  eyes  and  ears, 
And  set  them  free 
To  hear  and  see, 
And  hoped  with  them  to  quell  my  fears. 
They  wrought 
And  fought 
Like  heroes  brave. 
But  ever  missed  the  battle  reason  gave. 

I  sought  and  prayed  to  gods,  and  God  ; 
And  joined  with  men 
To  pray,  and  then 
Unsheathed  opinion's  sabre  broad, — 
To  meet 
Defeat  ! 
Till  last  I  cried 
And  stabbed  it  with  mysei/zn^  then  it  died. 

— A.  J.  Johnston,  'oi. 
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T  UST  now  it  seems  as  if  Kipling  were  falling  on  'evil  times,  because 
^  of  some  notes  not  in  accord  with  the  general  hymn  of  praise 
which  has  so  long  been  sung  in  his  honor.  To  my  mind,  we  need  a 
sane  and  thorough  study  of  this  author's  work  for,  as  I  can  testify 
from  experience,  one  has  to  wade  through  an  immense  amount  of 
trash  about  Kipling,  if  one  begins  to  read  criticism  so-called.  Criticism, 
at  least  one  particular  class  of  it,  is  very  fashionable  nowadays,  and 
the  usual  method  of  becoming  acquainted  with  an  author  is  to  read 
about  him  in  the  criticisms.  But  this  won't  do  with  Kipling.  Here 
it  is  much  easier,  and  productive  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  author, 
if  we  have  recourse  to  his  works  alone  and  let  criticism  "go  to." 

Should  any  reader  take  this  advice  and  study  Kipling's  works  in  any 
good  edition  with  only  the  chronology  of  the  different  works  in  mind,  he 
will  be  amply  repaid.  He  will  find  such  a  steady  progress  in  the  author's 
work,  such  a  steady  growth  in  power  and  skill,  such  a  deepening  of  knowl- 
edge of  life,  a  so  much  wider  outlook,  that  he  will  come  to  admire  the 
author  very  sanely  and  very  strongly,  and  will  be  ready  to  expect  great 
and  still  greater  things  from  a  man  just  entering  on  the  prime  of  life. 

"  Kim"  is  on  a  higher  level  than  any  of  Kipling's  previous  work,  and 
is  a  much  more  sustained  effort.  Kimball  O'Hara,  the  son  of  an 
Irish  color-sergeant,  an  orphan,  was  reared  by  a  half-caste  native 
woman,  and  his  readiness  to  do  all  sorts  of  errands  for  all  sorts  of 
people,  have  made  him  "  The  Little  Friend  of  all  the  World."  His 
bright  sunny  Irish  nature  stands  out  beautifully  against  the  sombre 
gray  background  of  East  India,  the  chief  representative  of  which  is  the 
"  Holy  One"  of  Thibet,  an  old  lama  in  search  of  "the  river  of  the 
arrow,"  which  "  washes  away  all  taint  and  speckle  of  sin."  To  this 
lama  Kim  joins  himself.  What  a  delightful,  strongly  contrasted 
couple  they  make  and  what  a  panorama  is  unfolded  as  they  pass  along 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  have  often  a  hand  in  the  great  game  of  life  that 
never  ceases  in  India  !  And  as  they  go  from  place  to  place,  the  story 
tells  itself,  the  story  of  a  master  acquainted  with  every  phase  of  the 
life  of  that  almost  unknown  country.  That  the  story  does  flow  on  so 
easily  is  at  once  the  sign  of  the  master  and  the  proof  of  his  power. 

But  there  is  no  love  and  no  woman  !  No,  there  is  not,  but  is  that 
a  blemish  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  Kipling  has  not  yet  drawn  any  great 
women,   but  "The  Dowd"in    "A  Second-rate  Woman,"  "wTlliam 

*"Kim,"  by  Rudyard  Kipling  (Morang  &  Co.). 
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the  Conqueror"  in  "A  Day's  Work,"  and  the  various  women  characters 
in  "  Naulakha  "  all  show  that  he  can  portray  them,  and  some  day  he 
will  give  us  something  worth  while. 

I  am  sure  that  everybody  who  takes  up  the  book  will  be  delighted 
with  the  illustrations.  More  in  consonance  with  the  subject  it  would 
be  impossible  to  be,  and  now  that  we  have  them,  we  can't  conceive 
how  any  others  would  be  at  all  suitable. 

L.  E.  H. 


College  and  the  Student. 


I\yi  OST  of  us  enter  college  with  the  hazy  idea  that  it  is  to  be  a 
^  '  *  succession  of  chapters  of  lectures,  punctuated  by  occasional 
bursts  of  so-called  college  life,  paragraphed  by  examinations,  with 
"  Finis "  written  large  after  the  fourth  chapter  in  the  magic  letters 
B.A.  And  to  some  students  college  never  means  anything  very 
different  from  this,  and  to  some  not  even  so  much,  if,  perchance,  they 
omit  the  important  factor  of  college  life,  or  alas,  fail  to  persevere  to 
the  alluring  "  Finis."  Yet  this  is  only  the  bare  beginning  of  what  a 
college  course  should  represent  to  the  man  or  woman  who  enters 
upon  it,  albeit  a  very  definite  and  decided  beginning.  Lectures  are 
necessary  evils,  whose  bad  effects  may  occasionally  be  mitigated  by  a 
judicious  sloping  ;  college  life  is  entertaining  and  occasionally  dis- 
tracting ;  examinations  do  not  possess  the  attraction  which  usually 
belongs  to  an  excellent  opportunity  to  display  our  superior  powers, 
and  they  say  that  the  once-attained  B.A.  proves  not  nearly  so  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Graduate  as  does  '05  to  the  Freshie  as  he  plants  it  proudly 
after  his  every  signature. 

What,  then,  should  college  mean  to  the  man  or  woman  fortunate 
enough  to  enjoy  its  advantages?  First  of  all,  education.  Many  a 
man  has  gone  through  college  creditably  from  a  purely  intellectual 
standpoint,  and  has  come  out  not  more  educated  than  if  he  had  spent 
his  time  hoeing  potatoes.  For  education  consists  not  in  the  abun- 
dance of  things  a  man  learneth,  but  in  his  success  in  training  his 
mind  to  apprehend,  to  "  inwardly  digest "  and  assimilate  all  life  with 
which  he  comes  in  contact.  Only  as  a  man  understands  and  sympa- 
thizes with  life  can  he  be  of  use  to  it.  This  understanding  and 
sympathy  may  be,  and  often  is,  unconscious  to  himself,  but  it  is  not 
the  less  real  and  necessary  on  that  account.  For  this  understanding 
a  well -stored  brain  is  a  necessity ;  but  if  it  be  stored  merely  with  book- 
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lore,  and  if  there  be  lacking  the  heart  to  interpret  and  make  our  own 
the  meaning  of  what  we  have  learned,  then  we  may  have  knowledge, 
but  education  is  far  from  us. 

College  is  not  a  climax,  not  in  itself  a  completion  ;  it  is  merely  an 
evident  link  in  the  great  lesson  we  are  all  trying  to  learn — the  lesson 

of  living. 

"Only  a  learner, 
Quick  one,  or  slow  one." 

For  what  are  our  lives  but  primer  lessons  to  help  us  to  read  the  great 
books  whose  words  are  too  large,  whose  sentences  too  hard  for  us  to 
understand  now,  but  which  will  one  day  lie  open  before  our  cleared 
vision.  Yet  these  primer  lessons  must  be  learned  well,  or  the  great 
books  will  have  no  meaning  for  us  ;  and  one  chief  chapter  in  the 
primer  is  our  college  experience.  It  means  education  and  it  means 
development,  though,  perhaps,  the  first  cannot  exist  without  the 
second.  And  this  is  why  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  social 
and  athletic  side  of  college  life.  There  is  no  more  unsatisfactory 
specimen  of  humanity  than  that  of  the  one-sided  man,  just  because  he 
is  a  failure,  just  falling  short  of  a  success.  He  has  developed  the  neces- 
sary element  of  depth  without  the  possibly  more  necessary  of  breadth. 
So,  lest  the  college  student  should  degenerate  into  a  mere  book- 
learning  machine,  has  been  emphasized  the  development  of  his 
social  and  physical  nature.  But  the  man  who  develops  these  at  the 
expense  of  the  intellectual  is  just  as  one  sided  as  the  book-worm, 
though  he  usually  excuses,  and  even  prides,  himself  on  the  score  that 
he  is  not  narrowing  himself  by  continued  plugging.  Nor  is  he ;  but 
he  is  stunting  himself  in  another  direction  just  as  surely.  For  the 
right  development  of  a  student,  the  intellectual,  the  social  and  the 
physical  must  all  receive  their  due  attention,  but  no  one  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

Our  college  course  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  steps  we 
make  in  learning  to  live.  When  we  enter  upon  it  we  are  at  the  age 
where  perceptions  are  keen,  where  minds  are  active  and  susceptibili- 
ties tenacious  of  their  influences.  During  the  four  years  we  are  there, 
character  matures  rapidly,  and  the  average  student  who  enters  college 
a  boy  leaves  it  a  man.  That  strange  and  wonderful  thing  called 
life  shapes  itself  more  during  those  four  years  than  at  any  other  one 
period  of  youthful  progress,  and  the  whole  trend  of  a  college  course 
should  be  to  help  teach  us  to  understand  just  what  it  means  to  live. 
For  life  is  such  a  beautiful  thing,  if  we  can  see  it  rightly.  To  each  of 
us  comes  the  option,  failure  or  success,  and  only  as  we  have  learned 
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how  to  see  clearly,  and  understand  deeply,  can  we  attain  to  success. 
No  one  needs  to  be  a  failure,  for  failure  is  not  what  we  do,  but  what 
we  are  ;  but  many  a  man  fails  because  he  has  not  even  tried  to  see 
the  meaning  of  life.  To  be  a  success  one  must  understand  above  all 
one's  relation  to  one's  work,  and  to  others  ;  and  one's  relation  to  work 
does  not  come  suddenly.  Yet  the  great  and  beautiful  fact  is  this,  that 
there  is  for  each  one  of  us  something  to  do  which  is  our  own  contri- 
bution to  the  great  plan  of  life,  and  it  is  finding  this  out  that  is  success. 
Not  to  many  of  us  is  it  granted  to  share  in  great  enterprises  ;  yet,  even 
though  we  say  this  so  often,  and  think  we  believe  it,  we  are  discon- 
tented because  we  think  ourselves  worthy  of  doing  a  greater  work  than 
just  the  little  things,  while  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are  not 
capable  of  accomplishing  great  things  if  they  were  laid  upon  us.  If 
we  could  only  realize  that  what  we  are  depends  not  on  the  amount  of 
work  we  do,  nor  on  its  magnitude,  but  on  the  way  we  do  it.  Life  is 
not  a  deed ;  it  is  a  relation,  an  attitude.  The  earnest,  humble  study 
of  ourselves,  the  careful  tracing  out  of  the  work  God  has  placed  here 
for  us,  if  our  eyes  are  open  lo  see  it,  and  the  cheerful,  obedient  under- 
taking of  this  work,  sometimes  so  small  as  to  be  invisible  to  all  but 
our  own  souls,  this  is  living.  And  college  should  help  us  to  this 
knowledge  of  ourselves  and  our  work  by  developing  on  the  highest 
scale  the  highest  faculties  within  us ;  by  teaching  us  in  its  training  of 
self-control  and  thought,  not  to  rush  to  claim  as  ours  the  first  work 
that  seems  to  lie  in  our  path ;  but  to  be  patiently  watchful,  thinking 
always  not  "  Where  will  I  shine  most  brilliantly?"  but  "Where  can  I 
help  the  most?" 

All  men  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  helpers  and  the 
leaners ;  and  in  college  life  comes  an  opportunity  to  declare  for  one 
or  the  other.  We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  tendency  of  a  university 
course  is  to  develop  a  few  individuals  at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  but 
does  not  the  fault  lie  rather  with  the  individuals  themselves  than  with 
the  university  course?  The  helpers  bear  the  responsibilities  of  office, 
work  for  and  with  the  college,  and  the  leaners  accept  passively  what 
is  done.  But,  when  the  four  years  of  college  are  over,  what  then  ? 
Those  who  have  worked  go  out  into  the  world  stronger,  more  able  to 
face  the  larger  responsibilities  they  must  encounter,  with  characters 
developed  along  the  lines  of  self-reliance  and  self-control.  The  others 
have  laid  a  definite  foundation  for  shrinking  future  responsibilities  as 
they  have  done  in  the  past ;  for  the  college  world  is  a  miniature  of  the 
outside  world,  and  college  life  of  its  life. 

To  belong  to  the  workers  and  helpers  is  one  of  the  grandest  things 
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in  life ;  to  some  it  is  a  talent  given  by  nature ;  to  others  it  is  a  goal 
only  to  be  reached  by  hard  struggles  ;  but  to  none  is  it  unattainable. 
The  discipline  of  every  day  is  given  to  strengthen  us,  if  we  could  but 
accept  it  as  it  is  sent.  The  troubles  from  which  we  shrink  and  flinch 
with  trembling  hearts  are  the  very  means  which,  if  we  face  them 
bravely  and  cheerfully,  will  place  us  further  up'  the  hill  we  climb  so 
painfully  towards  strength  and  beauty.  Every  battle  bravely  fought 
gives  us  strength  for  new  encounters,  every  cowardly  flight  weakens 
heart  and  spirit. 

"  By  the  pain-throb  triumphantly  winning  intensified  bliss, 
And  the  next  world's  reward  and  repose  by  the  struggles  in  this." 

Failure  is  only  the  evidence  of  struggle,  not  necessarily  of  defeat ; 
and  often  our  failures  are  of  more  help  to  us  eventually  than  our 
successes,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  wonderful 
plan  of  life.  That  those  very  outcomes  of  our  imperfectiqns  should 
be  taken  and  utilized  until 

"  Men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things," 

seems  to  me  a  thought  to  take  away  the  utter  sense  of  discouragement 
that  threatens  at  times  to  overwhelm  us,  and  to  cheer  us  onward  and 
upward  with  the  thought  of  "  the  triumph  and  fulness  of  days  "  sure 
to  come  at  last  to  him  who  has  "  withered  and  agonized  "  after  the 
highest.  The  very  fact  of  our  imperfection  demands  progress  and 
development. 

And  college  should  open  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  life,  and  should 
train  us  to  perceive  the  success  in  failure,  the  joy  in  sorrow,  the  good 
in  evil.  It  is  so  wonderful  just  to  stop  and  think  that  it  has  been 
given  us  to  live,  with  all  that  that  means  of  opportunities  to  grow,  to 
learn,  to  help  others.  Surely  life  is  a  struggle,  but  the  intensity  of 
the  struggle  is  the  measure  of  the  height  of  the  success.  Not  by  what 
we  have  achieved,  but  by  the  steadfastness  of  the  strife,  by  the  tena- 
city of  purpose  and  the  unwavering  patience  of  our  faith,  will  the 
crown  be  awarded.  And  when  we  are  tempted  to  faint  and  grow 
weary,  we  should  remember  that  to  fight  the  good  fight  is  in  itself 
victory,  that  through  suffering  only  do  we  learn  to  sympathize,  and 
through  falling  ourselves  to  help  others  to  rise ;  and  we  should  live 
unfalteringly  by  the  great  thought  that  it  is  all  good  and  beautiful 
with  a  beauty  which  might  dazzle  our  undisciplined  vision  were  it  not 
for  the  veiling  shadows  which  part  only  now  and  then  to  let  through 
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a  glimpse  of  the  glory  yet  to  be  revealed.  And  then  we  shall  be 
patient,  believing  that  God  never  creates  in  the  struggling  soul  a 
craving  which  He  will  not  satisfy.  Not  here,  perhaps,  for  we  need  so 
sorely  the  lesson  of  patience  and  the  striving  that  makes  strong,  but 
afterwards,  in  the  good  time,  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

Can  the  years  we  spend  at  college  teach  this  to  us  ?  Not  altogether, 
perhaps,  but  they  urge  us  on  in  this  direction,  if  we  will  but  receive 
all  they  hold  for  us.  The  full  college  life,  the  intimate  contact  with 
those  who  surround  us,  the  thoughts  and  interests  suggested  to  us  in 
the  work  we  undertake — these  operate  so  largely  in  the  maturing  of 
character  at  the  time  when  character  is  consciously  susceptible  to 
influence,  that  sometimes  one  finds  it  hard  to  realize  just  how  largely. 

And  now  another  year  dawns  upon  the  horizon.  As  we  accept  its 
work  and  play,  its  joy  and  sorrow,  its  failure  and  success,  we  will  try 
to  understand  it,  with  its  bearing  on  the  part  of  life  we  are  called 
upon  to  assimilate  as  our  own  ;  and  so,  onward  aud  upward,  until 
the  shadows  lift,  and  the  glory  of  life  in  its  perfection  uplifts  and 
transfigures  the  struggles  it  rewards. 

E.  Edna  Dingwall,  '03. 


You  ask  me  for  some  words  of  advice  for  those  who  have  just 
completed  their  university  course.  What  should  they  do  ?  What 
should  they  not  do  ? 

The  young  man  who  thinks  he  has  finished  his  education,  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  nothing  more  worth  knowing,  when  he  has  taken  his 
B.A.,  never  made  a  greater  mistake.  Happy  for  him  if  he  has  been 
made  to  understand  his  own  ignorance.  If  his  college  training  has 
(a)  succeeded  in  sharpening  his  mental  appetite  ;  (fi)  has  started 
questions,  and  intimated  where  and  how  they  can  be  best  explained, 
or  whether  they  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  our  finite  faculties ;  (c)  has 
strengthened  by  discipline  the  power  to  grapple  with  greater  effective- 
ness the  practical  and  theoretical  demands  of  life  ;  (d)  has  developed 
a  broader  charity  in  his  judgment  upon  other  men's  opinions,  and  a 
more  moderate  claim  for  his  own  ;  and  (<?)  above  all,  has  taught  him 
intellectual  humility,  without  sacrificing  his  ambition  or  his  hopeful- 
ness, his  undergraduate  years  will  be  fruitful  of  good. — E.  Irvine 
Badgley. 
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Scientific 

Coal-Tar  Products. 


WHEN  bituminous  coal  is  heated  we  have  separated  out  gases  and 
Hquids,  and  a  solid  substance,  called  coke,  is  left. 

The  gases  are  used  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  the  liquids, 
formerly  useless  by-products,  are  now  the  source  of  many  useful  sub- 
stances. The  coal  is  heated  without  access  of  air,  the  temperature 
determining  to  .what  extent  the  liquids  are  converted  into  gases.  Thus 
the  process  is  known  as  "dry  distillation  "  or  "destructive  distillation." 

The  liquid  part  consists  of  "ammpniacal  liquor,"  as  it  is  called,  con- 
taining compounds  of  ammonia,  and  the  important  product  known  as  a 
"  coal-tar,"  formerly  but  a  waste  product  of  the  gas  works.  From  this 
coal-tar  no  less  than  sixty  substances  have  been  discovered,  and  more 
are  being  found.  The  various  oils  have  different  temperatures  of 
vaporization  ;  and  thus,  by  heating  gradually  the  products  are  driven 
off  one  at  a  time  and  collected  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  coke. 
These  products  are  redistilled  and  purified,  and  are  now  important 
articles  of  commerce,  a  few  of  which  we  will  mention. 

Benzine  is  a  clear  mobile  liquid  with  characteristic  taste  and  smell. 
From  it  is  obtained  a  powerful  perfume  known  as  artificial  oil  of  bitter 
almonds  or  essence  of  mirbane.  No  less  than  fifty  tons  of  this  per- 
fume are  used  in  scenting  soaps  and  other  toilet  requisites.  It  is  also 
used  as  a  solvent  of  fats,  resins  and  India  rubber,  and  is  thus  used  for 
cleansing  goods  from  grease  spots  and  in  bicycle  cement,  etc. 

Napthalene  is  obtained  by  crystallization  of  that  portion  boiling 
from  1 80  to  200  degrees.  It  is  purified  by  distillation  with  steam  and 
by  sublimation.  From  some  of  its  compounds  we  obtain  beautiful 
colors,  especially  the  golden  yellow  used  for  dyeing  silks  under  the 
name  of  "  napthalene  yellow  "  or  "  Martin's  yellow."  It  is  also  used 
now  as  a  preservative  for  cases  of  moths,  butterflies,  insects  and  other 
natural  history  specimens. 

Anthracene,  discovered  in  1832  by  Dumas,  is  the  base  of  the 
dye  known  as  "Turkey  red."  Formerly  this  was  obtained  exclusively 
from  the  root  of  the  madder,  the  coloring  principle  of  which  is  alizarin. 
But  on  the  discovery  by  Graebe  and  Lieberman  of  an  artificial  alizarin 
the  dyeing   and   calico-printing   industries   were   completely   revolu- 
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tionized.  The  goods  are  mordanted  with  metallic  oxides,  such  as 
alumina,  and  then  dipped  in  a  solution  of  alizarin. 

Phenol,  Carbolic  AxCId  or  Creasote  was  discovered  in  1834. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  antiseptics  and  disinfectants,  purifies 
the  atmosphere  from  noxious  gases,  and  destroys  infectious  germs  of 
disease.  A  valuable  series  of  coloring  matters  are  also  formed  from 
it.  From  this  also  we  have  picric  acid,  which  is  formed  when  nitro- 
genous matter  is  acted  on  by  nitric  acid,  and  hence  the  yellow  stain  so 
often  found  on  the  fingers  after  working  in  the  laboratory.  This 
picric  acid  or  its  salts  is  also  used  in  the  lyddite  shells,  of  whose  deadly 
execution  we  often  heard  during  the  war. 

Aniline  was  formerly  obtained  by  distilling  indigo,  but  is  now 
made  by  reducing  nitro-benzene.  It  is  very  important  in  dye  works 
as  the  source  of  most  colors. 

Paraffine,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  paraffine  oils, 
is  also  obtained  from  coal-tar. 

Then  we  have  a  number  of  drugs  also. 

Antipyrin  was  discovered  in  1883  by  Dr.  Knorr,  and  is  used  for 
quinine,  as  it  assuages  fever  and  is  much  cheaper. 

Phenacetine  is  another  which  possesses  valuable  antipyretic  pro- 
perties, and  is  thus  used  often  for  headaches. 

Saccharine,  many  times  as  sweet  as  ordinary  cane  sugar,  is  also 
a  product  of  the  black  coal-tar,  and  is  used  for  sweetening  jams,  etc., 
where  ordinary  cane  sugar  would  mold  and  ferment  in  course  of  time. 
But  it  does  not  nourish  and  fatten  as  cane  sugar  does. 

Vanilin  is  a  delicate  flavoring  essence  resembling  the  true  vanilla 
of  the  vanilla  bean.  By  mixing  essence  of  mirbane  with  certain  pro- 
portions of  this  coal-tar  vanilin.  Lord  Roscoe  prepared  "white  helio- 
trope" perfume. 


Science  Notes. 


I\ /I  ICA  has  been  found  a  few  miles  from  Yarmouth,  N.S.,  in  con- 
^  '  *^     siderable  quantities. 

An  exposition  dealing  with  the  prevention  of  sea-sickness  was 
recently  held  at  Ostend,  Belgium,  and  a  large  variety  of  appliances, 
remedies,  etc.,  were  exhibited.  It  is  to  be  hoped  some  good  will 
come  of  it. 

A  French  chemist,  M.  Armand  Gauthier,  says  that  powdered 
volcanic  stone,  heated  by  boiling  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  250"- 
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300°  C,  yields  a  liquid  identical  in  composition  with  the  ordinary 
sulphur  water  of  mineral  springs,  but  stronger. 

The  first  railway  systems  of  the  world  were  inaugurated  in  the 
following  years,  says  Mechanical  Engineer:  England,  Sept.  27th, 
1825  ;  Austria,  Sept.  30th,  1828  ;  France,  Oct.  2nd,  1828  ;  America, 
Dec.  28th,  1829 ;  Belgium,  May  3rd,  1835  ;  Germany,  Dec.  7th, 
1835  J  Russia,  April  4th,  1838;  Italy,  Sept.  4th,  1839. 

The  British  steamer  Discovery^  which  has  just  started  for  the 
south  polar  regions,  is  lighted  by  electricity.  But  the  dynamos  are 
not  driven  by  an  engine,  but  by  a  great  windmill  on  the  deck,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  carrying  oil.  Two  dynamos  are  used,  and 
by  means  of  an  ingenious  contrivance  the  inconveniences  arising  from 
the  different  speeds  of  the  windmill  are  overcome,  and  accumulating 
cells  are  charged,  thus  keeping  supplied  the  fifty  or  more  lamps.  To 
prevent  freezing,  the  accumulators  are  placed  low  down  in  the  vessel 
near  the  engine-room,  and  as  the  acid  will  not  freeze  until  29°  F.,  the 
contingency  is  unlikely  to  happen.  Another  interesting  feature  of 
the  expedition  is  the  taking  with  them  of  a  number  of  Esquimo  dogs. 
In  order  to  keep  them  cool  while  passing  over  the  equator,  refriger- 
ators are  used,  and  here  the^  animals  may  be  kept  at  a  suitable 
temperature. 

A  REMARKABLE  series  of  planetary  conjunctions  happen  this  month, 
when  three  of  the  largest  planets  will  be  close  together  in  the  evening 
sky.  Jupiter  has  for  months  been  slowly  overtaking  Saturn,  and  just 
before  he  reaches  him,  Venus,  whose  eastern  movement  is  much 
swifter,  catches  up  with  them  both.  She  passes  Jupiter  on  the  night 
of  the  17th  and  Saturn  on  that  of  the  i8th.  The  two  are  about  one 
degree  apart,  while  she  is  three  degrees  south,  so  that  all  three  are 
close  together.  The  group  thus  formed  will  be  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous thing  in  the  evening  sky,  and  will  remain  in  sight  two  hours 
and  a  half  after  sunset.  Such  a  display  will  not  likely  happen  again 
for  about  twelve  hundred  years.  Jupiter  and  Saturn  will  be  closest 
on  the  27th,  when  the  distance  will  be  less  than  the  moon's  diameter. 
Of  course  these  planets  are  not  really  so  close  to  each  other,  as  there 
are  millions  of  miles  difference  in  their  distances  from  us,  but  their 
orbits  are  such  that  they  appear  to  come  close  together. 
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The  Printing-Press  in  China. 

Address  by  Rev.  V.  C.  Hart,  D.D.,  at  Annual  Missionary  Conference  held 
in  Victoria  University. 


\17HEN  I  undertook  the  task  of  introducing  a  printing-press  into 
West  China  I  did  not  fully  understand  the  difficulties  that 
were  in  the  way  of  organizing  this  work  in  that  far-off  field.  If  I  had, 
I  am  afraid  my  heart  would  have  been  weaker  than  it  was. 

It  was  an  easy  matter  to  collect  the  fifteen  hundred  dollars  to  begin 
the  work.  After  doing  this,  I  purchased  a  press,  some  ink,  and  such 
things,  in  Chicago,  some  type  in  Shanghai,  and  with  these  and  another 
press  of  Chinese  make,  I  prepared  for  the  trip  up  the  Rapids.  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  packing  that  press  into  a  junk  for  transportation, 
but  it  was  accomplished  at  last,  and  I  started  oflF  into  a  country  where 
no  other  press  had  preceded  me.  No  other  press  had  been  farther 
west  than  Hankow. 

After  two  or  three  months  of  hard  work  in  preparing  a  building,  we 
got  the  press  set  up  by  a  Chinaman  who  understood  something  of 
printing.  I  was  very  fortunate,  indeed,  in  obtaining  his  services,  for 
I  was  assured  that  no  other  man  in  Shanghai  was  available  for 
this  work,  which  he  did  until  I  had  trained  two  young  men  to  take 
his  place. 

The  money  for  this  enterprise  was  collected,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
take  any  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Church  for  it.  This  work  had 
been  on  my  heart  for  years.  I  felt  the  necessity  of  it  to  meet  the 
wants  of  both  missionaries  and  Chinese.  It  means  quite  a  serious 
undertaking  to  bring  literature  up  from  Shanghai.  Nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  books  sent  westward  have  been  lost  on  the  way.  And  we 
need  books.  From  the  time  when  Morrison  and  others  laid  hold  on 
the  press  to  convey  their  thought  to  the  Chinaman,  what  a  world  of 
good  has  been  done !  Literature  has  been  carried  west  through  all 
the  provinces,  till  it  has  reached  Thibet.  The  Chinese  are  a  literary 
people,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when  they  read  and  gather  and  love 
books,  that  there  can  be  no  better  way  of  influencing  them  than 
through  the  medium  ot  the  printed  page.  P'rom  earliest  times  the 
Chinese  have  printed,  by  means  of  blocks  of  wood — a  very  crude 
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process,  productive  of  many  blots — but  it  served  to  give  expression  to 
their  ideas.  Many  of  the  Chinese  have  large  libraries  of  Buddhist 
literature.  There  would  be  money  for  us  in  printing  Chinese  scien- 
tific books  right  now — more  money  than  in  almost  anything  else — but 
as  yet  none  of  this  particular  work  has  been  attempted  in  Chentu. 

We  began  our  work  with  one  man  to  print  all  our  books  for  fifty 
million  of  people — and  this  man  was  a  foreigner.  We  went  on  slowly, 
and  the  day  we  printed  our  first  tract  I  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  with 
joy.  This  tract  was  entided,  "  Words  Exhorting  the  World  to  Good 
Deeds,"  and  we  sold  it  for  one  cash,  or  one-eighteenth  of  a  cent.  For 
years  the  Chinese  have  been  printing  tracts  exhorting  the  people  to 
turn  from  their  evil  ways  and  serve  the  gods.  Think  of  the  mission 
of  this  first  tract  of  ours,  which  not  only  exhorted  the  people  to  turn 
from  their  wickedness,  but  pointed  them  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
who  alone  can  save  them  from  the  power  of  sin  !  From  this  begin- 
ning we  went  on  to  larger  work,  such  as  the  printing  of  the  Gospels,  a 
tract  for  school-boys,  etc.  The  Gospels  sell  for  one-third  of  a  cent,  or 
one  and  a  half  cents  for  the  whole  New  Testament. 

After  one  year,  when  we  had  printed  one  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and copies  of  books,  I  put  on  two  more  men,  and  they  looked  to  be 
most  unlikely  material  out  of  which  to  make  printers.  They  could 
read,  of  course,  but  they  had  been  somewhat  laid  aside  from  literary 
pursuits,  and  were  of  little  value  among  the  Chinese.  It  was  amazing 
how  soon  these  young  men  became  interested  in  their  new  duties,  and 
every  day  of  that  first  year  saw  them  better  equipped,  mentally,  spirit- 
ually and  every  other  way,  to  go  on  with  the  work.  The  next  year 
we  put  on  six  or  seven  more  men — so  fast  were  we  increasing  the 
publishing  of  all  kinds  of  books  and  Scriptures  for  the  American  Bible 
Society,  whose  publications  were  being  scattered  all  over  the  country. 
We  now  had  sixteen  young  men  in  our  employ,  and  in  one  year  we 
printed  three  million  one  hundred  thousand  pages  of  literature. 

A  short  time  ago  our  General  Secretary  said  to  me  that  he  hoped 
I  would  live  long  enough  to  make  this  press  work  in  China  self-sup- 
porting. So  far  as  paying  its  own  way  is  concerned,  it  is  that  now  ! 
From  the  time  when  we  collected  our  first  money,  and  paid  for  our 
press,  this  enterprise  has  been  self-supporting  entirely !  Not  only  so, 
but  we  have  made  some  money.  And  we  can  make  more  !  I  fully 
expect  that  when  we  have  five  or  six  presses  at  work  (we  have  three 
now,  running  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  eight  o'clock  at 
night),  we  shall  not  only  pay  the  missionary,  but  establish  a  fund  for 
the  carrying  on  of  mission  work  in  China.     Since  the  closing  of  our 
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press  last  year,  the  Tract  Society  has  expressed  its  anxiety  to  have 
it  reopened,  as  they  cannot  get  as  good  work  done  anywhere  else. 
Our  presses  are  operated  altogether  by  hand,  and  steam  or  some  such 
power  would  be  most  advantageous.  Last  year  we  could  not  begin 
to  fill  our  orders.  The  American  Bible  Society  alone  demanded  one 
press  all  the  time  simply  to  print  Gospels  and  the  Acts,  and  we  ran 
off  seventy-five  thousand  volumes  for  them.  The  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  are  anxious  to  have  us  print  a  large  edition  for  them, 
but  we  were  unable  to  do  the  work  with  the  presses  we  have.  It  costs 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  less  to  print  these  books  in  Chentu 
than  it  does  to  have  them  sent  in.  The  price  of  paper  is  very  reason- 
able. Labor  is  cheap.  We  have  adopted  the  following  scale  of 
wages  for  our  printers,  and  the  allowance  is  a  generous  one  for  Chinese 
labor:  First  year,  $1.25  per  month ;  second  year,  $2.00  per  month; 
third  year,  $2.50  per  month.  The  highest  amount  they  will  ever  get 
is  $3.25,  and  they  are  happy  men  when  they  attain  to  this.  And  they 
all  feed  themselves  out  of  the  wages  received  ! 

There  are  no  newspapers  in  Chentu,  and  even  a  small  bi-monthly 
paper  would  be  a  good  thing.  It  would  need  a  foreigner  at  its  head, 
but  if  he  were  the  right  sort  of  man  it  could  be  made  a  great  success. 
The  news  supply  could  be  furnished  by  means  of  telegraph  (which 
now  comes  into  Chentu),  and  by  extracts  from  daily  and  weekly 
papers  which  reach  us  from  the  coast.  News  even  three  months  old 
would  seem  fresh  to  people  who  could  not  get  anything  fresher.  And 
Chinese  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  behind  the  times.  There  are 
people  in  Toronto  who  did  not  appear  to  know  that  we  had  a  press 
in  Chentu  until  to-day  ! 

It  has  been  proposed  to  remove  our  press  from  Kiating,  where  it 
now  is,  to  Chentu,  the  centre  of  our  territory.  And  this  is  reasonable. 
The  American  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Societies  have  a 
large  number  of  agents  in  Chentu,  and  we  need  the  press  right  there. 
As  it  is  now,  it  costs  more  to  send  our  literature  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  to  Chentu  than  it  would  to  send  even  eleven  hundred  miles  in  the 
opposite  direction.  I  repeat,  we  need  our  press  in  Chentu,  and  I  am 
asking  for  five  thousand  dollars  to  cover  all  expenses  of  this  removal. 
It  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  suit- 
able buildings  alone,  and  we  want  an  establishment  which  will  appeal 
to  the  self-respect  of  the  Chinese,  and  be  a  credit  to  our  mission.  We 
must  manufacture  our  own  type,  and  have  an  apparatus  for  the  making 
of  photogravures.  It  will  be  a  great  help  to  the  people  to  have  pic- 
tures in  the  tracts  we  are  giving  them. 
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Oh,  I  have  great  faith  in  this  work  of  the  press — more  faith  than  I 
have  in  any  other  kind  of  work  I  ever  undertook.  By  means  of  it  we 
can  spread  God's  message  everywhere.  It  is  reaching  far  out  now, 
and  the  time  is  coming  when  we  shall  be  printing  literature  for  Thibet, 
and  sending  the  Word  of  Life  up  into  those  dark  provinces,  where  for 
so  long  the  Empress  has  been  sowing  the  seeds  of  death. 

I  have  been  made  very  happy  by  hearing  that  Victoria  University 
is  interested  in  this  grandest  work  for  China.  Oh,  Christlian  people, 
help  us  !  Give  us  not  only  your  money,  but  your  prayers  and  sym- 
pathy. Write  to  us,  and  let  us  feel  the  support  of  your  interest.  Iso- 
lated as  the  missionaries  are,  we  realize  very  deeply  the  need  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  We  are  in  constant  contact  with  foreign  feelings  and 
tastes  and  customs,  and  you  can  have  no  idea  of  what  it  means  to  us 
to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  homeland.  We  are  persistently  striving 
to  get  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Chinese  people — to  get  into  their 
hearts  and  homes  and  lives.  And  did  we  not  realize  that  we  are  toil- 
ing for  God,  who  will  give  us  all  grace,  we  would  sometimes  feel  that 
the  effort  is  too  great  for  us.  I  beseech  you,  give  us  your  help  as  we 
labor  in  the  field. 


Notes. 


We  regret  that  owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties  Mr.  J.  H.  Beer 
felt  obliged  to  hand  in  his  resignation  as  President  of  our  College 
Y.M.C  A.  Mr.  J.  N.  Clarry  has  been  unanimously  elected  to  this 
responsible  position  and  is  pushing  forward  the  work. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Wall  has  been  elected  Vice-President  in  place  of  Mr. 
W.  G.  Evans,  who  has  not  yet  returned  to  College. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Mortimore,  '02,  has  been  appointed  to  the  mission  field 
of  our  Church  in  China  and  expects  to  leave  about  January. 

On  the  advice  of  the  General  Mission  Board  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  money  raised  by  the  College  shall  be  used  in  support  of  the 
press  work  in  China. 
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lEMtonal. 


The   use  of  the  college  cap  and  gown  seems  to  be 

COLLEGE       losing  ground.     The  original  reason  for  the  adoption 

SPIRIT,         of  a   distinctive   dress   has   disappeared   and   unless 

undergraduates  be  required,  as  at  McGill  and  Queen's, 
to  appear  at  lectures  in  academic  costume  this  time-honored  usage  is 
in  serious  danger  of  dying  out  entirely.  Perhaps  in  these  peaceful 
times,  it  is  not  an  essential  thing  that  students  should  be  distinguished 
by  outward  signs.  One  cannot,  however,  but  deplore  the  falling  off  in 
this  venerable  and  really  useful  custom.  There  was  a  sort  of  esprit  de 
corps  gained  by  uniformity  in  dress,  a  feeling  not  unlike  that  which 
the  soldier  in  uniform  experiences,  a  feeling  of  dignity  which  says, 
"  I  must  do  nothing  unworthy  of  the  body  to  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  belong." 

Such  a  feeling,  of  course,  ought  not  to  pass  away  even  though  the 
outward  mark  should  disappear.  The  college  man  should  seek  to 
make  himself  recognized  by  the  same  means  which  he  will  have  to 
rely  on  in  alter  life,  and  ever — ever,  both  in  college  and  out  of  college, 
he  should  tread  firmer,  breathe  deeper  and  hold  his  head  higher 
because  of  his  connection  with  his  great  alma  mater,  Victoria. 

To  designate  a  newspaper  as  the  organ  of  a  political 
PARTY  party  nowadays  is  to  prejudice  its  claim  to  sincerity 

JOURNALISM,  or  Credibility.  The  veracity  of  a  paper  should  not 
necessarily  be  impeached  by  the  fact  that  it  expresses 
opinions  which  are  at  variance  with  our  own  or  others'  views  on  the 
same  question.  But  when  we  see  two  papers  deliberately  pit  them- 
selves against  each  other  on  every  question  which  presents  itself  in 
the  political  arena,  and  when  one  says  "  Peace,"  the  other  cries 
•'  Confusion,"   and    when    one   cries    "  Prosperity,"   the   other   says 
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*'  Ruin,"  to  a  calm,  thinking  man  the  contest  becomes  ridiculous.  This 
absurd  bickering  of  the  press  in  political  matters  has  a  most  depressing 
effect  on  the  dignity  of  political  debates.  There  was  a  time  when  a 
man's  views  on  the  government  of  his  country  were  as  sacred  to  him 
as  his  religion.  The  political  philosophy  of  the  average  thinking  man 
to-day  does  not  rise  above  a  mere  shrug  of  contempt  for  both  parties. 
The  conduct  of  our  country's  officers  has  ceased  to  call  forth  the  most 
serious  thought  of  her  best  citizens.  Can  it  be  otherwise  when  the 
great  "  moulder  of  public  opinion  "  treats  of  government  matters  as 
though  it  were  a  huge  game  of  bluff?  Even  leaving  aside  the  moral 
obligation  of  the  press  to  express  honest,  consistent  opinion,  surely  it 
would  be  more  "  politic,"  even  for  a  political  journal,  if  now  and  again 
it  would  at  lesLSt  pretend  to  recognize  some  merit  in  the  other  party. 

"  Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 
To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  those,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 
Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light." 

The  life  of  the  one  who  has  just  passed  away  is  a 

REQUiESCAT     striking  example  of  how  a  good  man  can  overcome 

IN  PACE.        the  lapse  of  time.     Computed  by  the  ordinary  method 

of  years,  months  and  days,  his  was  a  very  brief  life ; 
but  in  that  other  truer  sense  in  which  a  man's  life  is  measured  by  the 
unselfishness  of  his  aims,  by  his  devotion  to  the  thing  in  hand  whether 
it  be  to  work  or  to  pray,  and  they  are  inseparable,  and  finally  by  that 
most  tangible  of  all  results — by  what  he  actually  accomplished  and 
what  his  Hfe  meant  to  his  family,  his  church  and  his  nation,  who  shall 
dare  say  that  he  had  not  arrived  to  full  maturity  and  that  he  was  not 
ready  for  his  great  reward  ? 

Nothing  enhances  the  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
THE  BOB.       of    membership    in   any   organization,  like   a   good 

definite  system  of  initiation.  Among  close  societies, 
the  strongest  and  most  united  are  those  in  which  the  conditions  of 
admission  are  most  difficult.  Universities  are  from  their  earliest 
origins  a  peculiarly  popular  institution,  and  in  these  especially 
democratic  times  no  more  stringent  test  is  imposed  than  the  mere 
scholastic  matriculation  examination  and  some  almost  forgotten  and 
neglected  promise  about  previous  good  character.  No  institution 
has  so  many  benefits  to  confer  on  its  members  as  a  university. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  it  seems  to  natural  for  students  to  devise  some 
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playful  ordeal  to  signal  the  arrival  in  their  midst  of  newcomers,  the 
association  with  whom  in  all  the  many  phases  of  college  life  is  to 
mean  so  much  to  all  concerned.  Of  all  the  methods  of  initiation  in 
vogue  in  Canadian  colleges  at  present,  everyone  yields  the  palm  to 
Victoria's  Bob.  No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  a  Bob  will  need  to  be  told  that  it  is  a  huge  burlesque. 
If  it  can  be  said  that  the  Bob  ever  administers  real  censure,  then  it 
is  given  in  a  much  more  palatable  and  kindly  way  than  the  stern 
blows  of  actual  life  are  wont  to  be  given.  That  a  person  receives 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Bob  Committee  is  a  safe  indica- 
tion that  he  or  she  is  popular  and  is  bound  to  become  prominent, 
and  certain  it  is  that  after  any  Bob  the  only  really  grieved  persons 
are  those  who  are  passed  over  in  silence.  The  Bob  teaches  how  to 
take  a  good  hard  joke  when  the  laugh  is  against  you.  It  causes  close 
union  of  the  successive  years  and  fosters  that  excellent  stimulus  to 
special  exertion  in  study  and  in  play,  namely,  class  rivalry  and  class 
spirit.  But  you  say  that  absurdities  and  excesses  creep  in  sometimes. 
Ah !  well  now  that's  serious.  But  was  there  ever  a  family  at  whose 
fireside  there  were  not  absurdities  and  even  excesses  at  times,  and 
was  there  ever  an  amusement  which  provided  so  much  good  clean 
fun,  and  which  contained  less  of  what  was  objectionable  ?  If  the 
great  family  of  Victoria's  friends  and  graduates  were  called  to  pass 
judgment  on  the  Bob,  whatever  they  might  say  of  other  institutions, 
they  would  exclaim  loudly  for  that  which  linking  the  past  to  the 
present  sends  a  ripple  of  laughter  abroad  to  brighten  the  whole  of 
after  life,  and  wherever  they  are,  on  land  or  sea,  they  would  rise  one 
and  all  and  shout  till  nothing  could  be  heard  but  "Long  live 
Victoria  !  Long  live  the  Bob  ! " 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Globe  for  permission  to  use 
NOTES.         the  cuts  of  the.  King  Alfred  Millenary. 

In  our  haste  we  omitted  to  mention  the  kindness  of 
the  Canadian  Magazine  in  granting  us  the  use  of  cuts  in  our  October 
number. 

One  word  about  our  Christmas  number.  Contributions  of  verse  by 
F.  E.  Malott,  '99,  Ethelwyn  Wetherald,  Helen  Merrill ;  a  short  story 
by  Miss  Emma  Graham ;  articles  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Eraser,  Dr.  J.  V„ 
Smith,  Dr.  Horning,  Mr.  Pakenham  and  Mr.  Cooper,  of  the  Canadian 
Magazine,  besides  special  features  in  all  the  other  departments,  war- 
rant us  in  promising  a  number  which  the  friends  of  Acta  and  of  Vic- 
toria may  view  with  pride. 
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Ipersonals  anb  lEycbanoes, 


Personals. 


[In  order  that'  thege  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  aiul  students  the  importance  of  forioardiny ,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  cotne  to  hand. 

\Kl  ^'  '^ PENCE,  'oo,  has  recently  secured  a  professorship  in  the 
"  '  •  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  Wesley  College,  Winni- 
peg. A  few  weeks  ago  he  renewed  his  subscription  for  Acta  and 
sent  a  very  important  batch  of  personals  to  this  department.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  him,  and  hope  that  other  grads.  will  soon 
follow  his  example. 

R.  Shaw,  'go,  is  Mathematical  Master  on  the  staff  of  Elora  High 
School. 

Miss  F.  E.  Jones,  'go,  has  recently  gone  to  New  York,  where  she 
will  engage  in  teaching.  Her  sister,  Miss  Ida,  who  was  also  quite 
well  known  at  our  College,  is  also  there. 

Miss  M.  L.  Bollert,  'go,  is  teaching  In  the  departments  of  English 
and  History  in  Alma  College. 

We  deeply  regret  that,  owing  to  ill-health,  J.  W.  Mitchell,  'oo,  found 
it  impossible  to  accept  the  fellowship  offered  him  in  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

The  coming  of  Principal  Maggs,  of  Montreal,  to  attend  the  Theo- 
logical Conference  here,  will  be  welcomed  by  all  the  students  of 
Victoria.  On  Sunday,  17th  inst.,  he  will  preach  on  behalf  of  the 
Educational  Society,  in  the  morning  in  the  Metropolitan,  in  the  even- 
ing in  Sherbourne  Street  Church,  Dr.  Potts  speaking  in  behalf  of  the 
same  Society  in  Sherbourne  Street  Church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
Metropolitan  in  the  evening. 

J.  K.  Pickett,  who  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  class  of  'go,  has 
been  recently  married  to  Miss  Durham,  of  Cincinnati. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Hughson,  'gz,  who  is  at  present  attending  college  and 
supplying  at  Zion  Church,  Bracondale,  has  accepted  an  invitation 
from  Grace  Church,  Parrsboro',  N.S.,  to  succeed  Rev.  W.  G.  Lane, 
who  was  chaplain  to  the  Canadian  contingent  to  South  Africa  and 
President  of  Nova  Scotia  Conference. 
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J.  H.  RiDDELL,  B.A.  ('90)  B.D.,  Professor  of  Classics  in  Wesley 
College,  has  just  returned  from  the  Continent,  after  a  summer  spent 
in  the  sunny  climes  of  France  and  Italy,  in  widening  the  scope  of  his 
acquaintance  with  his  chosen  field  of  study. 

W.  J.  Osborne,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  English  and  French  in  the  same 
institution,  spent  his  vacation  in  New  England,  being  for  some  time 
on  the  staff  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript.  His. articles  were 
widely  copied  and  won  high  encomiums  from  many  quarters. 

G.  J.  Blewett,  B.A.  ('97)  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  one  of  Victoria's  most 
brilliant  students,  after  four  years  of  post-graduate  work  in  Toronto, 
at  Harvard  and  at  Oxford,  with  a  trip  last  summer  to  Germany,  is 
entering  upon  a  promising  career  of  service  to  Methodist  educational 
work  by  filling  a  position  this  year  upon  the  staff  of  Wesley  College. 

N.  R.  Wilson,  '99,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  in  Wesley,  is  still  pur- 
suing his  studies  along  that  line,  having  taken  recently  a  course  at 
Cornell  University  in  one  of  his  favorite  branches. 

H.  L.  Rice,  '78,  of  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  were 
in  the  city  at  the  time  of  the  Duke's  reception  and  paid  Vic.  a 
flying  visit.  Their  daughter.  Miss  K.  C.  A.  Rice,  commenced  her 
Arts  Course  here  this  year. 

Amongst  many  distinguished  guests  who  attended  the  recent  Mis- 
sionary convention,  held  in  the  College  chapel,  were  two  old  Vic. 
men,  Rev.  Dr.  Whittington,  '79,  M.A.  ('82),  who  is  at  present  super- 
intendent of  Missions  in  British  Columbia,  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Barra- 
clough,  '92,  President  B.C.  Conference. 

Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  Silver  Medalist  in  Modern  Languages  in 
'89,  and  who  is  now  teaching  in  Lindsay,  attended  the  demonstration 
while  the  Duke  was  in  the  city,  and  called  at  the  College. 

H.  E.  Ford,  '93,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn., 
called  on  Dr.  Horning  on  21st  ult. 

Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  '81,  Ph.D.,  who  has  for  some  years  lived  in 
Uncle  Sam's  metropolis,  is  at  present  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
Canadian  Society  of  New  York. 

Geo,  Ferguson,  '00,  is  teaching  in  Queenston. 

Miss  Florence  Hall,  '00,  is  on  the  teaching  staff  in  Napanee 
High  School. 

T.  W.  Jacombe,  '96,  well  remembered  as  an  old  Editor-in-Chief  of 
Acta,  is  at  present  occupying  a  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Guelph 
Mercury. 
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Obit\iary. 


The  whole  city  was  thrown  into  gloom  on  the  28th  ult.,  when  it 
was  announced  that  Mr.  W.  E.  H.  Massey,  one  of  Toronto's  most 
prominent  and  highly  honored  citizens  had  passed  away,  after  an 
illness  of  some  four  weeks  and  a  half. 

Walter  Edward  Hart  Massey  was  born  on  April  4th,  1864.  His 
early  life  was  spent  in  Newcastle,  Ontario,  and  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  his  student  days  in  Brooks  Military  Academy  and  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity. His  college  course,  though,  was  cut  off  prematurely  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  C.  A.  Massey,  in  1884,  when  he  was  called  home 
to  enter  active  business  life. 

During  the  few  years  which  immediately  followed,  the  deceased 
devoted  his  energy  to  enlarging  the  agencies  of  the  Massey  Manufac- 
turing Co.,  attending  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London, 
Eng.,  for  this  purpose  in  1886,  and  for  the  same  purpose  making  a 
tour  around  the  world  in  1887-8.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1896,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the  Massey,  Harris  Co.,  and 
last  year  he  became  President  of  the  City  Dairy  Co.,  Limited.  He  was 
also  director  of  the  Natural  Sanitarium  Association,  a  trustee  of  Mas- 
sey Music  Hall  and  of  Fred  Victor  Mission,  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

In  his  religious  work  Mr.  Massey  was  a  devoted  member  of  Central 
Methodist  Church,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  class  of  young  men,  who 
will  never  forget  him  for  his  attention  and  loving  interest.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Victoria  University  and 
one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Thanksgiving  Fund. 
We  feel  that  the  Methodist  Church  at  large  has  sustained  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  at  all  times  her  best  interests  at  heart. 

On  July  nth,  1888,  the  deceased  was  happily  wedded  to  Miss 
Susie  M.  Denton,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  with  three  girls  and  one  boy 
survive  to  mourn  the  great  loss  that  has  befallen  them. 

Mr.  Massey  seemed  to  succeed  in  everything  he  undertook,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  his  life  was  one  of  overwork,  for  what  energy  could 
withstand  such  a  strain  of  business  and  responsibility  ?  He  is  gone, 
and  in  his  demise  Toronto  has  lost  one  of  her  greatest  Christian 
philanthropists. 
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Exchanges. 


WE  have  perused  with  pleasure  the  pages  of  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
which  comes  to  us  in  all  of  its  old-time  brightness.  The 
publication  of  September  28th  is  worthy  of  special  mention.  In  this 
number  several  very  excellent  essays  are  presented,  two  of  the  best 
being,  "The  Pagan  Bards  of  the  Gael  "  and  "Evangeline  Once  More." 
Happily,  these  are  both  contributed  by  students  of  the  University. 
The  latter-named  essay  appeals  to  us  as  a  particularly  clear  and  well- 
written  article,  stating  why  the  author,  George  G.  Marr,  '01,  regards 
"  Evangeline  "  as  "one  of  the  masterpieces  of  American  literature" 
and  "  the  best  of  all  Longfellow's  poems."  It  is  an  extremely  critical 
work,  and  the  position  which  the  writer  takes  is  well  fortified  by  care- 
fully chosen  quotations  from  the  poem.  The  article  is  well  worth  a 
careful  reading,  and  will  amply  repay  any  student  the  trouble  and  time 
he  may  expend  upon  it. 

Spider. — "  Say,  boys,  did  you  see  Frank  looking  for  a  girl  at  the 
Exhibition  ?  You  could  have  lassoed  his  eyeballs  with  bob  chains. — 
The  Argosy. 

The  Canadian  Housekeeper  is  a  new  journal  entering  the  field  as 
an  exponent  of  Domestic  Science  and  Manual  Training.  It  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  Canadian  Household  Economic  Association,  and 
is  published  under  the  patronage  of  Her  Excellency,  the  Countess  of 
Minto.  The  April  and  May  numbers  have  fallen  into  our  hands  and 
merit  a  word  of  compliment.     We  wish  the  journal  every  success. 

A  LOVER  described  his  tall  and  slim  sweetheart  as  "  sweetness  long 
drawn  out." — Ex. 

Miss  Lillie  M.  Senior's  ('95)  article  on  "  Music,"  published  in  the 
October  number  of  McMaster  University  Monthly,  is  well  worth  a 
careful  reading. 

In  the  issue  of '  Varsity,  October  29th,  appears  an  excellent  cut  of 
Prof.  Maurice  Hutton,  who  has  recently  been  elevated  to  the  position 
of  principal  of  University  College,  and  also  a  well-written  article  by 
E.  H.  Oliver,  paying  a  well-merited  tribute  to  Principal  Hutton,  one 
which  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  student  body  at  large.  We  beg  to 
congratulate  University  College  students  upon  having  at  their  head  a 
man  so  revered  and  beloved  by  all  who  know  him. 

The  McGill  Outlook  comes  to  us  full  of  good  things.  Its  class 
reports  are  exceptionally  bright. 
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Xocals- 


An  Oratorical  Stew. 

QUOTH  Howard  Gray,  as  he  blazed  away, 
With  truly  patriot  zeal, 
'*  Some  laws  you  have  writ  in  this  tyrant  Lit 
Do  fairly  make  me  squeal. 

"  This  murd'rous  gown  has  been  handed  down 
From  the  age  of  barbarous  things ; 
'Tis  a  relic  great  of  the  times  I  hate 

When  the  world  was  governed  by  kings." 

Then  Auger  rose  to  the  tips  of  his  toes, 
His  eyes  were  glittering  green ; 
"  When  a  true  Democrat  wears  a  gown  like  that 
His  suit  will  never  be  seen. 

"  The  man  of  pelf  seems  poor  as  myself. 
Myself  as  rich  as  he  ; 
In  a  suit  of  serge  I  can  make  a  splurge, 
With  a  gown  to  cover  me." 

Poor  Gifford  stood,  as  he  certainly  should, 
With  trembling  in  his  knees ; 
"  Though  I've  trod  on  the  toes  of  the  Senior  rows, 
I'll  speak  once  more  if  you  please. 

"  A  humble  youth  I  am  in  truth. 

Though  blessed  with  intellect  fair ; 
A  gown,  I  ween,  lends  a  dignified  mien — 
I'll  wear  one,  now,  so  there  ! " 

From  across  the  floor  darts  of  irony  store, 
As  Fowler  sprang  to  his  feet ; 
"  I  nearly  move  that  P'reshie  we  prove 
By  throwing  him  out  on  the  street." 

As  he  sank  to  his  chair  with  a  frigid  stare, 

The  Philosopher  warbled  a  song ; 
But  the  house  advised  Rees  to  be  still,  would  he  please, 

Or  else  to  be  moving  along. 
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His  words  soared  like  rockets,  as  with  hands  in  his  pockets, 

A  prophet  arose  full  of  fire ; 
Not  often  has  Green  to  such  'vantage  been  seen 

As  he  bubbled  all  over  with  ire. 

"The  man  who  could  gloat  as  he  rammed  down  the  throat 
Of  his  neighbor  a  costly  new  gown, 
By  Philosophy's  spell  will  be  sent  straight  to — well, 
Where  you'd  rather  stand  up  than  sit  down." 

-'03. 


Wallace,  J.  H. — "  I  saw  the  Devil  last  night." 

Sternberg — "  I  came  to  Victoria  to  take  Alley." 

DoBSON — "  The  Campus  is  still  the  Promised  Land." 

Lawson,  at  Whitby- Victoria  match — "  Where  are  the  Freshman 
girls  ?  " 

Cates,  dramatically,  thrusting  his  head  into  '03  meeting — "  I  shall 
never  forget  these  oxen." 

The  three  gamins,  from  a  safe  distance,  to  the  manager  of  the  Foot- 
ball Club  :  "  Oh,  we  know  you,  you're  the  fellow  that  comes  to  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday  with  our  teacher." 

A  SLIGHT  misunderstanding :  Freshman — *'  Have  you  been  out  to  any 
of  our  class  meetings  yet  ?  " 

Walden,  '05 — "  No,  I  have  lectures  at  nine  every  morning." 

It  is  probably  only  a  rumor  that  P.  McD.  Kerr  is  the  advance  agent 
of  the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters  Co. 

"  This  pie  has  a  horrible  tendency  to  disintegrate.  Its  just  my 
Luckr 

The  residents  of  this  part  of  the  city  have  been  alarmed  on  various 
occasions  of  late,  at  the  sight  of  a  dark,  mysterious  personage,  stealing 
stealthily  along  in  the  gathering  dusk  with  nothing  covering  his  dis- 
hevelled locks.  It  seems  that  Currelly's  hats  persist  in  losing  them- 
selves in  the  Ladies'  Study  and  none  of  the  fine  collection  of  tiles  from 
Robert's  haberdashery  will  fit  that  npble  brow. 

Taylor,  '05,  3  a.m.,  after  a  trip  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  city, 
meeting  Spence,  who  has  a  latch-key. — "  Lovely,  lovely,  lovely;  a 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed." 

Gifford,  frantically — "  Introduce  me  to  somebody,  introduce  me 
to  anybody  ! " 
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If  it  had  been  a  Freshman  instead  of  Bert  H.,  that  rushed  into  the 
Ladies'  Study  to  telephone,  we  should  have  told. 

The  Seniors  elected  the  following  officers :  Honorary  President, 
Prof.  A.  L.  Langford,  M.A. ;  President,  F.  H.  Dobson  ;  ist  Vice-Pres., 
Miss  R.  Smith  ;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  I.  A.  Rumble;  Sec,  J.  N.  Clarry; 
Asst.  Sec,  W.  R.  Archer ;  Treas.,  Miss  A.  W.  Allen  ;  ist  Asst.  Treas., 

D.  R.  Moore  ;  2nd  Asst.  Treas.,  W.  J.  Mortimore  ;    Historians,  Miss 

E.  A.  McLean,  T.  Green ;  Prophet,  A.  G.  Stacey  ;  Judge,  C.  B.  Bing- 
ham ;  Poet,  C.  W.  DeMille  ;  Poetess,  Miss  A.  Ward ;  Mus.  Director, 
J.  R.  VanWyck;  Councillors,  Miss  A.  Smith,  J.  H.  Beer  ;  Orator,  J. 
E.  Hughson  ;  Ath.  Director,  J.  Hedley  ;  Football  Capt.,  C.  E.  Auger  ; 
Class  Priest,  H.  Neville  ;  Hockey  Capt.,  L.  R.  Eckardt;  Bus.  Manager, 
W.  H.  Hamilton  ;  Critic,  O.  P.  Helgason-Baldwin ;  Asst.  Critic,  A. 
Crux ;  Legal  Adviser,  E.  J.  Carson ;  Alley  Captain,  J.  H.  Fowler  ; 
Alley  Bus.  Manager,  alias  Health  Inspector,  J.  R.  Cooper. 

N.B. — The  members  of  '02  are  requested  to  closely  inspect  the 
above  list. 

If  you  have  no  office  assigned  as  yet,  one  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  President. 

Echo,  re  the  Hon.  Presidency — "  Let's  look  through  the  Faculty  and 
see  who's  out  of  a  job." 

Robert,  renting  gown — "I'll  see  you  after  prayers." 

Gray,  '03.— "What  time's  that,  Robert?" 

HiNCKS,  staccato,  pitch,  d  sharp  :  "  I  can't  go  into  the  open  handi- 
cap ;  I'm  a  green  hand  ;  I'm  fresh  at  the  game." 

Dr.  R ,  "The  bad  boys  will  take  the  front  seat."      The   guilty 

band,  Crux,  Lawson  and  Wallace,  have  been  much  subdued  since. 

It  is  rumored  around  Charleville  that  Carson  was  out  West  this 
summer  preparing  a  report  on  ranching  for  the  University. 

Two  old  local  editors,  Ferguson  and  Thom,  could  not  resist  the 
attractions  of  Whitby  Day  at  Victoria. 

F R,  (congratulating  Miss  D— g— 11  after  a  game  of  tennis)— 

"  Let  us  embrace !  ! !  our  opportunities." 

The  following  will  guide  the  Juniors'  destiny  during  the  Michael- 
mas term  :  Hon.  Pres.,  A.  P.  Misener  ;  Pres.,  W.  Conway;  ist  Vice- 
Pres.,  Miss  Eby  ;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  R.  C.  Armstrong  ;  Sec-Treas.,  J. 
McKenzie;  Judge,  J.  I.  Hughes;  Poetess,  Miss  Lindsay;  Orator,  C. 
W.  Webb ;  Historian,  A.  R.  Ford  ;  Prophetess,  Miss  Bristol ;  Mus. 
Director,  D.  P.  Rees ;  Councillors,  Miss  Beatty,  E.  C.  Irvine ;  Foot- 
ball Capt.,  G.  H.  Gray ;  Alley  Capt.,  W.  P.  Near. 
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Mr.   B ,  '02 — "  Yes,  I  worked  hard  this  summer,  I  mowed  the 

lawn  twice  a  week." 

Tennis  Captain  (Victoria  vs.  Whitby  game) — "  My,  I  wish  this  job 
was  over." 

Verily  we  have  a  sleuth  in  our  midst.  The  College  dignitaries,  it 
is  said,  are  even  thinking  of  making  a  rebate  on  fees  for  the  patriotic 
work  that  J.  A.  M.  D.  performed  in  bringing  window  vandals  to  justice. 
And  in  sooth  it  made  John's  hear^  sad,  for  they  were  females. 

Stewart  was  the  authority  on  the  Whitby  girls'  first  names. 

The  courts  were  a  little  damp  on  the  auspicious  day  of  the  match, 
but  the  Secretary's  cravat  of  many  colors  soon  dried  them  up 
sufficiently. 


U.  OF  T.  Convocation  Echoes. 

Dr.  Horning,  after  Convocation. — "You  should  have  seen  me  do 
the  Grand  Duke  act  coming  down  the  stairs." 

The  Globe  reported  that  students  in  the  gallery  were  clothed  in 
their  college  gown. 

During  the  wait  for  the  royal  party  :  A  voice — "  Maybe  he's  lost 
his  ticket." 

Dr.  Dalby  of  the  Duke's  suite  announced,  with  reference  to  the 
singing,  that  Convocations  elsewhere  for  the  presentation  of  degrees 
had  been  dumb  shows. 

The  Registrar,  after  the  careful  examination  of  the  Duke  by  the 
Senate  and  Faculties  with  their  wives,  did  not  announce  whether  the 
royal  guest  had  been  plucked  or  not. 

W.  H.  Wood  represented  Victoria  at  the  royal  reception  at  the  Par- 
liament Buildings,  and  was  presented.     It  is  said  the  Duchess  smiled. 

E.  W.  Wallace  and  the  other  Classics  men  strove  desperately  to 
look  appreciative  while  the  Latin  addresses  were  being  read. 

The  boast  of  bravery,  the  pomp  of  power, 
And  all  the  schemes  that  Freshies  ever  map, 

Await  alike  the  inevitable  shower, 

The  raids  of  Freshmen  (?)  lead  but  to  the  tap. 

The  day  of  the  Duke's  arrival,  Bloor  Street.  The  Sergeant,  to  his 
gallant  men — "  You'ze  fellows  ease  off  about  six  feet." 

Dawson,  the  day  of  the  athletic  games — "  We'll  put  the  men  that 
don't  turn  up  in  the  xaiW-race.^' 
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HiNCKS,  after  Mills  and  Hunter  finally  win  a  game  against  a  crack 
double—"  My,  that'll  look  fine  in  the  News!'' 

Turn  green  with  envy,  ye  ordinary  mortals!  "  Judge  "  Rees  officiated 
in  the  honey  and  butter  departments  at  the  Galway  Agricultural  Fair 
in  September. 

Dr.  Reynar — "  In  the  reading  of  these  poems  fancy  is  as  neces- 
sary as  in  the  viewing  of  pictures  is  that  little  instrument — the — ah — " 
Chorus  of  ex-agents,  enthusiastically — "  The  stereoscope." 

Knight,  kicking  out  the  dog  the  Sophs  thrust  in  the  first  year 
meeting — '*  Here,  we  want  a  better  representative  of  you  than  that." 

Dr.  Horning,  viewing  windows  broken  Halloween — "  Even  that 
is  much  worse  than  the  '  Bob.' " 

Brother  Spence  attended  a  Freshman  meeting  shortly  before  the 
"  Bob  "  and  delivered  a  brilliant  but  sympathetic  oration  to  the  falter- 
ing little  folks  on  "  Why  we  Have  to  Do  It." 

Dr.  Potts,  to  group  of  Freshettes  standing  about  the  vegetables  at 
Ladies'  Study — "Are  you  starting  a  little  store?" 

Miss  Bristol,  to  presumptuous  Freshman — "  We've  never  been 
introduced ;  but  maybe  it  don't  make  any  difference,  so  I'll  give  you 
my  autograph." 

Elliott,  Salter  or  Spencely  will  tell  you  what  a  dreadful  scare  they 
gave  the  "  Bob  "  Com. 

Jimmy   R. — "  But   you're    surely  coming   to  the   rink   this  year, 

H — z — 1?"    Miss ,  "No;  I'm  not  coming  around  there  any  more  to 

have  my  light  hid  under  a  bushel." 

The  discordant  noises  that  have  arisen  of  late  from  below  have 
been  the  result  of  the  attempt  of  '02's  swains  at  love  songs. 


The  Freshmen  class  will  favor  the  wearing  of  gowns. 

The  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club,  in  connection  with  Victoria,  met 
on  October  29th,  and  organized  for  the  present  season.  New  mem- 
bers, and  beginners  as  well,  will  be  heartily  welcomed. 

Mr.  Keast  is  the  new  President  of  '05,  vice  Mr.  Cavers,  who  goes 
to  Manitoba  to  preach  this  year. 

Marshall,  '03,  has  dropped  back  with  '04  in  order  to  take 
Orientals. 

The  College  Glee  Club  are  harboring  fond  hopes  of  a  tour  to  be 
held  during  Thanksgiving  week  or  three  weeks  later. 
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Sibley,  '03,  strolled  in  the  other  day  after  five  months  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles. 

The  afternoon  tea  given  in  honor  of  the  Whitby  girls,  October 
12th,  was  enjoyed  by  a41  present.  Dr.  Hare  made  a  few  felicitous 
remarks. 


The  Women's  Literary  Society  met  October  9th,  and  elected  the 
following  :  Vice-President,  Miss  A.  L.  Ward  ;  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  A.  Rockwell;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss  E.  Campbell; 
Treasurer,  Miss  D.  Switzer ;  Critic,  Miss  E.  A.  McLean  ;  Assistant 
Critic,  Miss  L.  P.  Smith ;  Pianist,  Miss  Jeffrey ;  Councillors,  Misses 
A.  M.  Smith,  R.  Jolliffe,  M.  E.  Allen,  W.  Spence.  The  large  mem- 
bership this  year  is  encouraging  and  everything  points  to  success. 
The  sharp  practice  debate  at  the  last  meeting  was  ably  upheld  on  both 
sides. 

Madame  Pres. — "  We  are  holding  the  meeting  to-day  which  should 
have  been  held  next  week." 

Miss  W.,  '02 — "  Memories  of  sloped  lectures  will  rise  in  future 
years  as  ghosts  to  mar  our  peaceful  slumbers. ' 

Assistant  Critic,  '03 — "  I  advocate  taking  the  Globe.  Half  the 
ruin  of  our  country  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  boys  read  the 
M—  and  E— ." 

A  GROUP  of  "  old  St.  Mary's  boys  "  were  photographed  the  other  day. 
Victoria  Freshettes  sent  a  contingent  of  three. 

Bingham's  Latest. — "  Say,  there  were  two  '  telephone  girls '  on 
Hallowe'en,  one  down  at  the  Grand,  the  other  up  at  the  parsonage." 

"  Ze  first  year  ladies  will  remember  to  clean  ze  blackboard.  S'il 
vous  plait." 

Miss  Proctor  (looking  at  a  group  of  Sophomores) — "  Those 
p-i-g-s  !  " 

Miss  Lingham,  '03 — "  Is  Mr.  Harris  much  of  a  missionary 
worker  ?  " 

Miss  Allen,  '02 — "Oh,  didn't  you  know  he  was  a  Sophomore?  " 

"  Here,  Miss,  is  your  letter  at  last,  and  a  gentleman's  handwriting 
too." 

Miss .  "  Are  you  sure,  Robert  ?  " 

Robert—"  O  yes.  Miss,  I'm  used  to  those  things.  Miss." 

Miss  A.  Smith  (reading  German)—"  Ich  brauche  Dick  (dich)." 

Prof. — "  You  see  what  comes  of  a  faulty  pronunciation." 
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Little  girls  who  go  along  Czar  Street  should  be  properly  chaper- 
oned. They  may  otherwise  be  coaxed  in  by  sporty  Seniors  to  play 
alley. 

It  is  only  B.D.'s  who  have  a  right  to  say  "Hold  on!"  to 
Seniorettas. 


"  Lit."  Casualties  and  Otherwise. 

Bishop — *'  I  don't  know  whether  my  name  was  read  during  the 
service  or  not." 

GiFFORD — "  Before  I  say  anything  let  me  say — but  that's  all  right, 
I'm  Irish." 

Davison  (in  the  "Bob"  announcement) — "Our  collection  of 
specimens  is  unrivalled." 

Carscallen  (in  the  gown  debate) — "The  dignity  we  want  is  the 
dignity  of  true  men  and  women." 

Proctor  finds  the  speeches  from  the  Opposition  side  very  effective 
as  sleeping  potions. 

Taylor's  wooden  limbed  "  Bingen  on  the  Rhine  "  is  the  best  yet. 


Victoria  had  several  representatives  at  the  University  '03  dinner 
on  Hallowe'en.  The  speeches  evidenced  the  existence  of  a  strong 
college  and  university  spirit.  Gray,  of  Victoria,  ably  responded  to  the 
toast,  "  The  Athletes  of  '03." 

McNeil  (responding  to  "  The  Ladies "  with  evident  embarrass- 
ment)— "  This  is  a  very  important  toast — (long  pause) — for  are  not 
our  mothers  ladies  ?  " 

The  U.  of  T.  Undergraduate  Union  gave  a  very  enjoyable  reception 
to  the  ladies  of  the  University  on  the  19th  ult.     Others  are  promised. 


Our  October  number  did  not  exhaust  the  list  of  Freshettes.  They 
still  kept  coming,  until  they  are  now  record-breakers  as  regards 
quantity.     The  "  Bob  "  alone  reveals  the  quality. 

Miss  Barton  comes  from  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate,  and  is  a  native, 
we  believe,  of  the  city.  She  is  very  quiet  as  yet,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  learn,  a  good  student. 

Miss  Proctor  comes  from  Sarnia,  and  is  a  niece  of  the  Chancellor. 
She  seems  to  already  be  a  general  favorite,  possibly  because  of  the 
report  that  she  is  a  clip.  At  any  rate  she  believes  in  doing  heartily 
4 
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whatever   she  undertakes,   and  we  predict   her  a  successful   college 
course. 

Miss  Hamilton,  from  Peterboro',  has  joined  the  famous  ranks  of 
'05,  and  is  taking  Honor  Moderns. 


The  ladies  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  of  the  College  were 
"At  Home"  to  their  many  friends,  October  25th,  the  reception  being 
a  success  in  every  particular. 

Miss  R.  Smith,  '02,  bore  gracefully  the  honors  which  have  fallen  to 
her  lot,  and  showed  she  had  by  no  means  declined  in  oratorical  skill 
as  she  spoke  of  the  true  value,  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  Women's 
Literary. 

Greetings  were  given  by  Mr.  Stacey,  President  of  the  Union 
Literary,  by  Miss  Dixon,  of  University  College,  and  Miss  McLaurn, 
of  McMaster. 

The  musical  part  of  the  programme  was  exceptionally  good,  and 
was  thoroughly  appreciated.  Miss  Powell's  reading  was  given  in 
her  own  characteristic  style.  The  usual  happy  line  of  people  filled 
the  halls  until  that  last  promenade  came  which  is  without  number, 
and  which  often  exceeds  the  limit  of  ten  minutes. 


Halloween  Dinner. 

On  Hallowe'en  night  the  Senior  Class  of  Victoria  established  a  pre- 
cedent and  celebrated  the  occasion  by  dining  in  the  Temple  Cafe. 
After  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  steady  work  at  an  elaborate  dinner, 
"  they  began  to  be  merry,"  and  entertained  themselves  with  an  im- 
promptu programme.  "  Curly  "  saw  fit  to  favor  his  classmates  with 
an  unusually  brilliant  stream  of  wit  and  humor.  Before  dispersing,  a 
flash-light  photo  of  the  class  was  taken,  and  all  departed  feeling  that 
they  had  spent  one  of  the  most  pleasant  evenings  of  their  college 
career,  and  that  the  bonds  of  amity  and  good-fellowship,  so  evident  in 
'02,  had  been  drawn  still  closer  together  by  this  festive  event. 

Beer,  rising  to  speak,  "  Dearly  beloved ! " 

It  was  discovered  that  Bingham's  silence  was  due  to  the  absence 
of  the  ladies. 

Fowler:  "Say,  De  Mille,  where  is  that  Rockefeller  punch  you 
were  talking  about  ?  " 

The  President  of  the  class  was  constantly  interrupted  by  telephone 
messages. 

Bert  Hamilton  was  sufificiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
dinner  to  be  about  College  Tuesday  afternoon.     Ask  him  how  it  feels. 
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Htbletics. 


BOB  "  PEARSON  and  Proctor  Burwash  are  both  playing  with 
'Varsity  II. 

Chown  is  figuring  on  the  'Varsity  I.  team. 

The  men  injured  in  the  football  matches  are  doing  nicely. 
Association  is  rapidly  displacing  Rugby  as  the  roughest  of  games. 

Winter  is  indeed  nigh  at  hand.  Daily  applications  are  being 
received  for  hockey  privileges. 


••jrsr  ovi:r    tiik  i.ini; 


The  Freshmen  have  some  good  athletes  among  them.  One  of  their 
number  won  the  undergraduate  tennis  championship.  One  of  their 
ladies  was  runner-up  in  the  ladies'  singles,  and  also  was  one  of  the 
winners  of  the  mixed  doubles.  They  have  several  on  the  first  team 
in  football. 

Dalgliesh,  our  representative  on  the  'Varsity  track  team,  had  little 
trouble  in  winning  his  event.  He  easily  disposed  of  Kent,  the  Mc- 
Gill  man.  The  height  was  9  feet  6  inches,  somewhat  less  than  Dai's 
record  of  last  year.  Unfavorable  conditions  prevented  his  breaking 
the  inter-college  record. 

The  Freshmen  and  the  Specs,  met  in  the  first  of  the  inter-year  alley 
matches.  The  former  succeeded  in  putting  it  all  over  the  Specs.,  and 
won  quite  handily.     The  game  certainly  was  interesting. 
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Thf:  first  of  the  inter-year  football  matches  took  place  between  the 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores.  It  was  a  very  close  game,  neither  side 
scoring  a  goal.  The  game  lacked  the  warmth  of  other  years.  It  was 
a  delightful  game  of  parlor  croquet.  The  proverbial  lion  and  lamb 
were  not  in  the  same  set.  Not  one  Freshman  said  things.  After ' 
sundry  committee  meetings  and  "  sich  "  they  met  again  November  ist. 
Hallowe'en  seemed  to  have  inspired  theni  with  some  life,  and  they 
went  at  their  work  with  a  will.  The  Freshmen  scored  a  goal,  as  also 
did  the  Sophs.  And  there  you  are.  The  feature  of  the  game  was 
"  Bob  "  Pearson's  tackling. 

The  Juniors  and  the  Seniors  met  in  a  friendly  (?)  game  of  football. 
Some  asserted  that  the  Seniors  would  not  be  in  it,  but  you  should 
have  seen  them.  The  rejuvenated  "  youngsters  "  played  with  a  dash 
that  threatened  to  tear  the  works  out  of  the  ball.  The  reason  of  this 
was  said  to  be  that  some  members  of  the  team  were  betting  very 
heavily  on  their  chances.  After  some  preliminary  rushes,  the  Seniors 
got  very  busy  and  shot  a  goal.  Then  the  Juniors  made  a  mighty 
effort  and  tied  the  score.  "Oh!  it  was  great,"  said  the  small  boy. 
They  played  some  overtime,  but  the  effort  was  too  much,  and  neither 
side  could  score.  The  features  of  the  game  were  :  Walker's  great 
rushes,  Cooper's  body  work,  Bowles'  kicking  and  Bingham's  adjectives. 

Football  ties  are  very  popular  at  Victoria  this  fall. 

The  Athletic  Union  have  purchased  a  beautiful  silver  trophy  for 
the  undergraduate  tennis  champion,  to  replace  the  one  won  by  R.  G. 
Dingman. 

The  Rugby  Club  has  been  organized  with  Proctor  Burwash  as  busi- 
ness manager  and  Harry  Chown  as  captain.  Rankin,  Gain  and  Dun- 
lop  are  all  playing  with  the  Parkdales  in  the  city  league,  and  with  their 
assistance  and  that  of  several  other  boys  who  are  playing  with  other 
teams,  we  ought  to  do  all  right  in  the  Mulock  series.  Practice  must 
begin  soon,  however. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  number  of  the  '04  meo  are  good  tacklers.  For 
information  apply  to  the  Freshmen. 

Victoria  was  well  represented  at  the  'Varsity  games  on  October  1 8th. 
Dalgliesh,  Dobson  and  Brace  carried  our  colors.  Dobson  was  not  up. 
to  his  last  year's  form,  and,  while  Brace  ran  a  good  mile,  his  condition 
was  not  the  best.  Dalgliesh  furnished  one  of  the  prettiest,  if  not  the 
prettiest,  contest  of  the  day.  He  and  Haydon,  of  McMaster,  the 
unbeaten  champion  of  the  last  two  years,  had  a  battle  royal  for  first 
honors  in  the  pole  vault.  Both  proved  themselves  adepts  at  the  game, 
every  jump  being  clean  and  graceful.     Both  cleared  9  feet  10  inches, 
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which  beat  the  'Varsity  record  by  6  inches,  the  McGill  record  by  j^ 
inch,  and  the  McGill-'Varsity  record  by  3  inches.  After  repeated 
failures  to  go  higher,  the  flip  of  the  coin  decided  Dal.  the  winner. 

The  inter-collegiate  handball  tournament  has  been  in  full  swing 
during  the  last  few  weeks.  Victoria  has  done  very  well  in  A  series, 
but  to  St.  Michael's  belongs  the  honors  of  winning  the  series.  The 
quality  of  ball  has  been  very  brilliant,  eclipsing  that  of  all  previous 
years.  Victoria  defeated  the  Meds.  twice,  and  the  Dentals  twice,  but 
were  twice  defeated  by  St.  Michael's.  The  men  who  represented  Vic- 
toria were  E.  Burwash,  Dobson,  Wall,  Odium  and  Dingman.  We 
ought  to  do  well  in  B  series,  as  we  have  several  good  men  who  can 
qualify. 


H'-'^N* 
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"A    SCRIMMAGE.' 

Victoria  played  her  first  match  in  the  inter-collegiate  football  series 
against  the  Toronto  Meds.  Our  team  was  not  in  shape  for  a  bruising 
contest,  but  they  held  the  fast  Med.  team  down  very  well.  Watson 
received  a  very  bad  wrench  of  the  knee,  his  place  being  taken  by 
Ford.  The  first  goal  was  scored  from  a  beautiful  corner  kick.  In  the 
second  half  the  play  became  very  fast,  and  in  a  scrimmage  Connolly, 
our  inside  wing,  had  his  knee  wrenched.  He  pluckily  stayed  in  the 
game,  but  his  injury  rendered  him  ineffective.  Just  then  the  Med. 
forwards  discovered  they  had  a  mission,  and  scored  a  goal.  This 
ended  the  scoring.  Without  an  exception  the  boys  played  a  splendid 
game,  but  Pearson,  Green  and  Ruddell  were  the  particular  stars.  The 
line-up  was :  Goal,  Pearson  ;  backs,  Robertson,  Ruddell ;  halves, 
Watson  (Ford),  Green,  Jackson  ;  forwards,  Campbell,  Connolly, 
Hunter,  Spear,  Hamilton. 
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We  won  a  game  !  So  ran  the  glad  news  through  college  halls  lately, 
when  it  happened  that  the  intermediate  team  got  themselves  together, 
and  defeated  the  Toronto  Junction  team.  Oh,  it  was  wonderful ! 
What  strange  sensations  throbbed  beneath  our  classic  marble  brow,  as 
our  friend  "  Bill "  Shakespeare  would  say,  when  we  heard  it.  And  it 
happened  thusly  :  Wednesday,  October  30th,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1901,  between  the  hours  of  4.30  and  5.45,  Captain  Burwash,  assisted 
by  ten  other  gentlemen  who  had  much  leisure  in  which  to  lose  their 
tempers,  and,  incidentally,  to  play  ball,  played  a  great  game  against 
the  aforesaid  Junction  team.  And  darkness  was  over  the  land,  and 
one,  Bowles  by  name,  hied  himself  down  the  midst  of  the  field,  and 
while  several  sundry  other  men  were  striking  matches  in  order  to  find 
out  where  they  were  at,  he  took  advantage  of  the  other  goal-keeper 
and  shot  a  goal.  It  was  enough.  The  darkness  grew  deeper,  and  the 
team  went  home  too  full  for  utterance.  We  had  won.  The  work  of 
Green,  the  combination  work  of  Gray  and  Ford  and  the  good  playing 
of  other  members  of  the  team  were  responsible  for  the  Junction's 
downfall.  The  line-up  was  :  Goal,  Fowler ;  backs,  P.  Burwash,  Mc- 
Elhaney ;  halves.  Odium,  Green,  McFarlane ;  forwards,  Stacey, 
Eakens,  Bowles,  Ford,  Gray. 

On  Saturday,  October  12th,  there  were  great  doings  at  Victoria. 
On  that  day  Dr.  Hare  brought  down  several  of  his  young  ladies  to  see 
the  Duke,  and,  in  the  meantime,  defeat  the  Victoria  ladies  at  tennis. 
And  right  royally  did  they  try  to  do  it,  but  it  was  not  so  to  be.  Vic- 
toria's team  were  in  good  form,  and  defeated  O.L.C.  by  4  events  to  2. 
Every  event  was  closely  and  keenly  contested.  Miss  K.  Smith,  Vic, 
defeated  Miss  Parker,  O.L.C,  in  straight  sets,  6-4,  6-3.  Miss  DeCew, 
O.L.C.,  defeated  Miss  Jeffrey,  Vic,  in  a  very  interesting  struggle,  6-4, 
6-2.  Miss  Rockwell,  Vic,  met  Miss  Southgate,  O.L.C  In  the  first 
set  Miss  Southgate  won  easily,  6-1,  but  in  the  next  set  Miss  Rockwell 
won  by  same  score.  The  next  set  was  bitterly  contested,  and  Miss 
Rockwell  eventually  won,  8-6.  The  contest  between  Miss  Dingwall, 
Vic,  and  Miss  Swan,  O.L.C.,  furnished  the  spectators  any  amount  of 
excitement.  Both  ladies  played  brilliant  tennis.  Miss  Swan  is  a  very 
steady  player,  but  Miss  Dingwall's  briUiant  rallies  staved  off  defeat. 
The  score  was  6-4,  8-6.  In  the  doubles  the  colleges  broke  even,  each 
winning  an  event.  Misses  Dingwall  and  Jeffrey,  Vic,  defeated  Misses 
Swan  and  DeCew  in  a  close  and  spirited  struggle,  6-4,  8-6.  Misses 
Southgate  and  Parker,  O.L.C,  quite  handily  disposed  of  Misses  Smith 
and  Rockwell.  This  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting,  from  our 
standpoint,  struggles  between  the  two  colleges.  The  Whitby  ladies 
declare  it  will  be  different  in  the  spring,  tra,  la. 
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^be  Hnoel's  Misb. 

CJlvviftlif?  let  me  now  return 
'^    Zo  m^  sbinino  seat  on  bicjb ; 
Xo !  tbe  brealUmj  liobt  is  born, 
Xo  I  tbe  t>a^*t)awn  5  ^escr^ ; 

TUp  tbe  opening  tracF?  ot  morn 
Xet  me  lihe  tbe  licjbtninii  fl\?: 

Tap  tbe  bollow  Darf^ness  borne, 
XIlp  tbe  bollow  of  tbe  sf?\? ; 

Xet  me,  wbo  tor  beaven  i^earn, 
UbrouQb  tbe  meltincj  sbaOows  bie; 

TKIlbere  tbe  stars,  ot  lustre  sborn, 
5n  tbe  ligbt  ot  morninij  Me ; 

5  wbo  ev>er  starlihe  burn, 
5  wbo  ever  beavenwar^  turn, 

Xet  me  soon  to  beaven  Oraw  niob ; 
Ubere,  witb  wings  mv>  visage  sba&ino, 
/IIM&st  effulgence  never  faMng, 

**  Ibol^ !  boll? !  bolv ! "  crv. 

CHAFES  HEAVYSEGE. 


College  Days. 

HON.  RICHARD  HARCOURT, 
Minister  of  Education. 


HO     can     ever     forget     the    years    spent    at    college? 

WHow  quickly  the  time  flew !  How  soon  examina- 
tion day  came  round !  How  tedious  some  of  the 
lectures  were,  and  how  little  helpful !  How  full  of 
interest  others,  and  how  useful !  How  courteous,  patient 
and  modest  were  some  of  the  dons  (the  majority  of 
them,  I  am  glad  to  say),  and  how  scholarly,  "wearing  all 
their  weight  of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower."  How  stiff 
and  formal  and  unsympathetic  others  of  them  were  (one 
or  two  of  them  only),  without  being  too  profound,  how 
rough  these  were  to  common  men  such  as  the  average  student, 
and  yet  how  ready  to  "  honey  at  the  whisper  of  a  lord." 

What  close  friendships  we  formed,  and  how  pleasant  it  is  to  look 
back  upon  them  now  !  There  were  fewer  students  then,  and  they  were 
of  a  consequence  drawn  more  closely  together.  One  day,  perchance, 
I  receive  a  letter  from  an  old  college  friend,  now  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
occupying  a  prominent  city  pulpit.  In  those  old  days,  in  the  seventies, 
the  last  things  he  thought  of  by  day,  or  dreamed  of  by  night,  were 
things  spiritual  or  eternal.  The  day  following  a  letter  comes  from 
another  old  friend,  now  a  learned  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  on 
whose  brow  "  deliberation  sits  and  thoughtful  care."  Thirty  years  ago 
he  achieved  fame  on  the  campus  only,  and  was  quite  indifferent  to  the 
small  matter  of  high  place  on  the  class  list.  What  pleasing  associa- 
tions such  letters  recall !  The  campus,  the  west  end  reading  room,  the 
quadrangle,  the  residence  corridors  all  live  again  and  teem  with  inter- 
esting incidents.  We  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  rid  of  the  final 
examination,  and  ere  the  last  sheet  is  written  regret  comes  to  us  that 
we  must  soon  leave  the  old  haunts  we  love  so  well.  These  were  our 
busiest  and  perhaps  our  happiest  days.  And,  like  the  arrow  sent 
upon  its  track,  or  the  spoken  word,  they  will  not  come  back  to  us. 

What  signal  success,  deservedly  too,  some  of  the  old  boys  have  won. 
They  have  not  disappointed  us  ;  we  expected  it  of  them  ;  they  have 
only  made  good  the  promise  of  their  spring.  And  how  surprising  it 
is  that  others  equally  gifted  and  studious  have  failed  to  do  themselves 
justice,  their  own  "virtues  standing  in  their  way." 


The  Judges  and  Doctors  of  Divinity  of  to-day  were  in  those  days 
just  as  severely  pressed  as  the  rest  of  us  for  a  spare  dollar  or  an  extra 
book.  They  learned,  perforce,  in  common  with  us  all  the  useful 
though  harsh  lessons  which  dire  necessity  imposed.  How  valuable 
these  same  lessons  have  proved  to  be  in  after  life.  Thirty  years  have 
flown  by  and  yet  very  many  of  the  old  class  are  struggling  on.  Only 
a  few,  and  we  say  it  reverently,  have  passed  to  "where  beyond  these 
voices  there  is  peace." 

Changes,  many  and  marked,  are  noticeable.  Most  of  the  old 
professors  have  passed  away  and   new  faces  meet   us  at  every  turn. 
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The  names  of  McCaul,  Croft,  Hincks,  Wilson,  Chapman  and  Bevan 
are  heard  only  as  memories.  The  roll  of  students  has  been 
quadrupled,  the  teaching  staff  increased  proportionately,  and  the 
curriculum  greatly  widened.  The  new  library  building,  worthy 
architecturally  of  a  place  near  by  the  beautiful  main  building,  we  all 
admire,  and  the  gymnasium  demand  special  attention.  We  of  the  old 
guard  were  not  privileged  to  share  in  the  advantages  and  comforts 
they  confer.  Other  new  buildings  meet  us  on  every  hand,  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.      Helpful  and  necessary  as  they  doubtless  are,  let  us 
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not  forget  that  mere  buildings  alone,  even  though  they  be  "poems  in 
stone,"  do  not  of  themselves  constitute  a  great  university.  Unless  the 
chairs  are  filled  with  profound  scholars,  original  and  inspiring  teachers, 
mere  piles  of  stone  and  mortar  will  prove  of  no  avail. 

The  residence,  a  strong  feature  of  early  days,  is  no  more.  We  have 
to-day  in  its  place  the  homes  of  the  Greek  Letter  Societies.  The  wearing 
of  the  cap  and  gown  was  far  more  general  then  than  now.  No  one  in 
those  early  days  ever  dreamed  of  "sweet  girl  graduates."  To  even  hint  at 
such  a  remote  possibility  would  have  been  warmly  denounced  by  the 
learned  President  himself.  Inter-collegiate  friendships  and  rivalries, 
whether  concerning  the  campus  or  the  class-room,  were  then,  compara- 
tively speaking,  within  narrow  bounds.  Knox  College,  then  as  now, 
was  a  true  and  stalwart  ally,  and  her  students  invariably  won  their 
full  share  of  University  distinctions.  Indeed,  Knox  and  the  University 
were  then,  educationally  speaking,  the  sole  possessors  of  the  Park. 
Victoria,  McMaster  and  Wycliffe  now  divide  the  honors  and  occupy 
prominent  sites,  and  all  taken  together  constitute  a  cluster  of  colleges 
of  which  any  city  or  country  might  well  be  proud. 

To  what  extent  their  joint  influence  reaches,  who  can  tell  ?  Their 
powerful  effect  on  the  national  life,  who  can  estimate  ?  And  what  is 
very  important,  and  we  are  too  apt  to  overlook  it,  each  influences  the 
other  mightily  for  good.  The  work  of  the  best  and  strongest  professors 
in  each  of  the  Colleges  proves  to  be  a  real  inspiration  to  the  students 
of  all  the  others.  The  real  influence,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Caven  of 
Knox,  of  Dr.  Burwash  of  Victoria,  of  Dr.  Clark  of  Trinity,  of  Dr. 
Wallace  of  McMaster,  and  of  Dr.  Sheraton  of  Wycliffe,  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  class-rooms.  That  our  colleges  are  an 
important  element,  even  in  the  matter  of  national  defence,  all  admit. 
Their  first  aim  is  to  assist  in  the  development  of  high  character,  of 
noble  and  symmetrical  manhood  and  womanhood.  May  their  work 
prevail !  The  graduate  owes  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  college. 
How  few  adequately  acknowledge  it !  What  a  boon  it  would  be  to 
all  our  colleges  if  this  debt  were  acknowledged  in  some  practical  and 
substantial  way. 

Those  who  have  never  had  college  advantages  are  too  often  those 
who  have  rendered  the  colleges  timely  and  substantial  aid. 

The  Glee  Club,  the  Lit,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  the  College  paper,  are 
nowadays  important  and  valuable  features  of  student  life.  Each  of 
them  forms  part  of  the  social  mill  in  which  the  members  "rub  each 
other's  angles  down." 

The  high  pressure  prevailing  everywhere  permeates  even  college 
life,  and  whether  it  conduces  to  sound  scholarship  remains  to  be  seen. 
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Faithful  Unto  Death. 

VONMERE  is  one  of  the  many  lovely  sheets 
of  water  for  which  our  country  is  famous, 
>^  and  with  none,  great  or  small,  does  it  fear 
comparison.  From  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  rise  precipitous  bluffs  of  varying 
heights  which  are  crowned  with  the  maple, 
beech,  birch  and  spruce,  so  plentiful  still  in  less 
"•^  well-settled  parts  of  our  land.  On  the  west  side 
*~  the  shore  is  sandy  and  the  country  fairly  level  for  a 
mile  or  two  back,  when  the  hills  begin  to  rise.  In 
at  the  north  end  flows  a  good-sized  river  and  on  either 
side  streams,  large  and  small,  bring  their  quota  to 
the  waters.  But  'tis  a  vain  effort  to  add  to  the  store,  for  out  at 
the  south  the  surplus  flows  in  so  much  greater  quantity  to  follow 
the  course  of  the  other  links  of  the  chain  of  lakes.  Storms  often 
hurry  down  from  the  eastern  bluffs  and  lash  the  waters  in  im- 
potent rage,  though  for  a  brief  space  the  waves  may  rise  and  dash 
hurriedly  against  the  shore  on  the  other  side.  But  generally  the  lake 
is  peaceful  and  quiet  but  for  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  wavelets  as 
they  reach  the  sand.  What  glorious  sunrises  can  be  seen  here  !  The 
rosy  splendor  of  the  oncoming  day  is  heightened  by  the  shadows  from 
the  eastern  bluffs,  and  light  and  shade  are  mellowed  by  reflection  in 
the  limpid  blue  of  the  water ;  nor  are  the  sunsets  less  beautiful  ! 
Golden  and  purple  and  brown,  soft  and  dark,  all  the  many-colored 
hues  of  the  evening  sky  find  their  perfect  mirror  in  these  lovely 
waters,  a  sight  that  brings  peace  and  contentment,  and  sadness  too, 
to  the  ravished  spectator,  but  never  fails  to  drive  away  carking  care. 
But  how  describe  the  all-powerful,  undefined  peace-compelling  power 
of  the  silvery  moonlight  when  leaf  and  tree,  hill  and  dale,  plain  and 
water  were  bathed  in  full  soft  light !  Such  a  sight  must  be  seen,  that 
its  magic  touch  may  be  felt. 

Into  this  natural  abode  of  peace  there  came  two  settlers  in  the 
early  sixties,  who  set  about  hewing  out  homes  and  winning  lands  that 
would  extend  far  enough  to  provide  for  their  growing  families. 
George  Carpenter  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-eight,  quiet  in  demeanor, 
but  the  lines  about  his  mouth  gave  clear  evidence  of  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, and  out  of  his  eyes  there  shone  a  determination  and  a  keenness 
which  showed  that  he  would  succeed  if  diligence,  wisdom  and  ability 
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meant  anything. 
Moreover,  he  had 
brought  with  him 
some  spare  money  and 
had  thus  an  advantage 
over  men  less  fortunate- 
ly dowered.  His  wife 
was  a  gentle  nature  who 
had  been  a  beauty  in 
her  younger  days;  her 
figure  was  comely  and 
of  fair  height ;  she  had 
large  brown  eyes  and 
rich  masses  of  dark 
brown  hair.  This  couple 
seemed  well  adapted  to 
each  other,  and  the 
union  had  been  blessed 
with  four  sons,  sturdy 
and  full  of  go,  all  more 
or  less  like   the  father. 


^cta    Htctoriana.  ^^s 

But  the  pet  of  the  family  was  the  only  daughter  Mary,  a  child  of  five, 
who  gave  promise  of  growing  into  beauty  far  greater  than  that  her 
mother  had  possessed,  and  whose  natural  wilfulness  was  intensified  by 
the  devoted  worship  of  the  four  brothers.  Carpenter  had  gone  over  the 
ground  around  the  lake  very  carefully  when  selecting  his  homestead, 
and  had  finally  chosen  a  fine  tract  of  well  timbered  land  with  a  loamy 
soil.  It  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  and  through  one  corner  of  it 
there  ran  a  good-sized  stream  with  a  fine  head  of  power  by  virtue  of  the 
hills  behind,  away  back  among  which  it  had  its  source.  An  ideal 
situation  for  a  home,  and  destined  in  time  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  its 
owner. 

Robert  Secord,  a  man  of  forty,  had  come  from  the  same  county 
in  England,  and  had  known  George  Carpenter  slightly  there.  Both 
had  been  attracted  to  the  new  country  by  hearing  a  paid  agent 
eloquently  describe  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land.  Naturally  enough 
they  would  be  drawn  together  during  the  journey  to  the  new  home, 
and  so  we  find  them  here  together.  Secord,  however,  was  a  man  of 
quite  different  character  from  his  friend.  Impulsive,  openly  gener- 
ous, and  inclined  to  experiment,  he  was  not  so  thrifty  as  Carpenter, 
and  was  consequently  not  so  well  able  to  push  ahead  with  improve- 
ments on  his  farm.  Secord's  wife  was  a  woman  whose  speech  was 
apt  to  be  harsh,  for  she  had  a  ready  wit,  and  there  was  an  underlying 
note  of  sulkiness  in  her  character  which  boded  ill  for  any  supposed 
enemy.  Their  family  consisted  of  two  sons,  three  daughters,  and 
lastly  a  son  James,  eight  years  of  age,  who  seemed  to  have  all  the 
excellencies  of  his  father's  character,  and  the  perseverance  to  be 
found  in  his  mother.  Secord  took  up  a  farm  beside  his  friend. 
There  was  not  so  much  good  soil  on  it  as  on  Carpenter's,  for  it  was 
stony  in  places,  and  towards  the  back  there  was  also  a  lot  of  quite 
low  land  well  suited  to  pasturage,  and  through  this  part  ran  the 
stream  which  also  flowed  through  Carpenter's. 

The  country  all  along  the  lake  and  back  over  the  western  hills 
rapidly  filled  up  with  a  fine  class  of  settlers  and  the  progress  of  the 
community  was  rapid  and  stable  in  character.  George  Carpenter 
was  able  to  take  advantage  of  this  development,  having  the  ready 
cash,  as  has  already  been  stated,  and  one  of  the  steps  he  took  was  to 
build  a  dam  across  the  creek  to  further  increase  the  power  he  was 
going  to  use  in  the  mills  he  was  putting  up.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  grinding  of  wheat  and  other  grains  necessary,  and  plenty  of  good 
timber  to  be  worked  up  into  lumber.  The  custom  brought  to  these 
mills  and  the  good  prices  he  was  able  to  realize  for  his  lumber  soon 
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made  him  a  very  busy  and  well-to-do  citizen,  and  each  year  added  to 
his  wealth.  His  four  sturdy  boys,  now  rapidly  becoming  experienced 
men,  were  a  power  not  to  be  underestimated  in  the  production  of  his 
riches.  With  the  increase  of  worldly  goods,  and  the  joy  of  winning, 
however,  there  came  to  the  quiet  man  a  hardness  that  grew  so 
insidiously  from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to  year,  that  at  last  stories 
began  to  circulate  that  this  man,  grown  almost  taciturn,  was  a  hard 
man  to  deal  with,  and  was  never  known  to  err  on  the  side  of  gener- 
osity. The  sons,  too,  became  money-lovers  and  bent  all  their 
youthful  energies  to  its  quest. 

As  has  already  been  hinted  at,  Robert  Secord  was  ill  adapted  to 
cope  with  his  strong  neighbor.  His  schemes,  never  clearly  thought 
nor  vigorously  and  patiently  carried  through,  weakened  him  financially 
by  slow  degrees,  and  produced  a  condition  of  latent  self-distrust 
which,  in  itself,  acted  as  a  powerful  factor  in  all  his  defeats.  His 
wife  saw  clearly  this  weakness  in  her  husband's  character  and 
unthinkingly  contributed  to  it  by  a  growing  acidity  of  temper  and 
manners,  anything  but  pleasant  to  observe.  The  growing  prosperity 
of  the  Carpenters  but  intensified  her  feeling  of  their  own  lack  of 
ability,,  and  added  to  the  disposition  to  look  upon  her  neighbors  with 
a  very  unfriendly  eye.  The  Secord  boys,  that  is  the  two  eldest,  were 
inclined  to  hunting,  fishing  and  roving,  and  so  were  of  little  help  to 
the  father.  And  the  daughters  were  by  nature  improvident  and 
given  to  gadding  about  and  talking.  It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder 
that  the  family  made  little  headway.  When  Carpenter  built  the  dam 
for  his  mills  the  water  of  the  creek  was  forced  back  up  the  stream, 
and  finally  the  banks  could  not  hold  it.  It  consequently  spread  out 
over  the  near-lying  lowlands  and  Secord's  valuable  pasture  bottoms 
were  inundated.  Protest  followed  protest  and  Secord's  impulsive 
nature  frequently  got  the  better  of  him.  Carpenter  and  his  sons  paid 
little  attention  to  the  hot  words  for,  as  they  frequently  said,  "  money 
talks,"  and  they  felt  sure  that  Secord  would  not  venture  on  a  trial 
before  the  courts.  Arbitration  was  never  thought  of  in  those  days. 
But  finally,  spurred  on  by  his  wife's  bitter  words,  and  by  the  strong 
sense  of  the  greed  and  unjust  actions  of  his  neighbor,  Secord  did  at 
last  have  recourse  to  law.  His  case  was  confided  to  a  young  and 
briefless  but  clever  lawyer,  and  was  won  in  the  lower  court.  The 
rich  defendant  appealed  on  some  technicality  and  the  higher  court, 
consisting  of  judges  alone,  allowed  his  appeal  with  costs  and  ordered 
a  new  trial.  Again  Secord  won,  and  again  an  appeal  followed.  This 
time  Carpenter  lost,  but  leave  was  granted  to  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
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Court.  Secord  won  again,  but  the  win  to  him  meant  ruin,  for  the 
expenses  were  not  counterbalanced  by  the  damages  obtained,  and  the 
deficit  had  to  be  met  by  the  surrender  of  his  homestead  to  the  mort- 
gage holder.  Bitter  enmity  between  the  neighbors  was  the  aftermath 
of  the  struggle,  and  Secord's  cup  of  misery  was  filled  to  overflowing 
when  he  saw  his  farm  pass  into  the  hands  of  Carpenter  to  be  handed 
over  to  a  son.  Generally  speaking  the  community  sided  with  Secord, 
but  what  was  to  be  gained  by  that  ?  Carpenter  was  too  rich  and 
powerful  to  worry  over  a  little  sentimentality,  but  that  he  felt  the 
position   in  which  he  had  placed  himself  was  very  evident  by  his 


THE    STORM. 


conduct  and  life.     He  became  still  more  taciturn  and  even  morose, 
and  so  lost  still  further  the  sympathy  of  his  friends. 

Now  while  all  this  had  been  going  on,  there  were  two  members, 
one  of  each  family,  for  whom  these  matters  had  little  concern.  Mary 
Carpenter  and  James  Secord,  the  youngest  and  the  pets  of  each  and 
all,  had  purposely  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  course  of  affairs,  and 
by  virtue  of  their  youth  had  gone  much  their  own  ways,  and  these 
ways  had  in  their  childhood  and  early  school  days  run  dangerously 
parallel.  Who  could  wonder  that  brown-eyed  Mary,  with  her  wealth  of 
natural  beauty  and  her  winning,  if  capricious,  ways  should  have  made 
a  willing  slave  of  the  generous  and  handsome  James  ;  and  who  has 
not  heard  of  school-boy  love  being  proof  against  the  wear  and  tear  of 
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time  and  circumstance  ?  In  many  ways  these  youthful  lovers  had 
been  thrown  together,  and  to  both  the  increasing  divisions  between 
the  fathers,  which  they  could  not  help  being  conscious  of,  had  brought 
a  feeling  of  sadness  and  vague  unrest.  The  growing  attachment  had 
been  watched  with  interest  by  the  whole  community,  and  many  would 
shake  their  heads  and  confess  an  uneasy  fear  that  some  evil  would 
overtake  them.  The  end  of  the  conflict  between  the  fathers  came 
just  as  Mary  was  blossoming  into  the  full  beauty  of  healthful  woman- 
hood, and  James  had  grown  into  a  handsome  young  man,  deservedly 
popular  with  all.  Strangely  enough  this  devotion  of  the  two  young 
people  had  seemed  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  who.  should  have 
been  most  interested,  nor  was  it  discovered  until  about  the  time  of 
the  final  breach.  The  suddenness  of  the  discovery  was  painful  alike 
to  George  Carpenter  and  to  Robert  Secord.  Mary  was  forbidden  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  young  Secord,  and  her  brothers  were  little 
less  given  to  sentimentality  than  the  father.  The  fair-mindedness  of 
the  young  woman  was  aroused,  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  father  and 
brothers  an  unexpected  strength  and  decision  of  character  was  shown 
by  her.  All  felt  the  tension,  and  an  ill-defined  sense  of  impending 
trouble  took  possession  of  all.  Something  similar  was  the  case  with 
the  Secords.  Their  poverty  had  not  lessened  their  pride,  and  the 
sense  of  the  injustice  of  it  all  left  a  rankling  sting  in  their  hearts. 
But  to  Robert  Secord's  surprise  there  was  no  scene  with  his  handsome 
son.  James  was  stunned  when  forbidden  to  look  upon  lovely  Mary 
Carpenter,  but  his  words  were  few  and  fair.  A  quiet  determination 
and  an  eloquent  silence  settled  upon  him.  The  parents  little  knew 
the  gravity  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  his  nature,  as  it 
were,  in  a  single  moment  of  time. 

The  Secords  had  rented  a  farm  some  few  miles  away,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  little  village  which  had  grown  up  in  these  years  near  the 
Carpenter  farm,  and  young  James  was  the  one  member  of  the  family 
who  seemed  to  be  determined  to  revive  their  fortunes.  In  his  efforts 
he  was  seconded  by  the  hearty  good-will  of  all  who  knew  him,  and 
with  every  day  there  came  increasing  respect  and  popularity.  This 
could  not  but  reach  the  ears  of  Mary  Carpenter,  to  deepen  her  love 
and  to  strengthen  her  determination  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
lover  of  her  youth. 

Matters  went  on,  seemingly  smooth,  for  some  two  or  three  years, 
and  James  Secord  was  rapidly  regaining  the  ground  lost  by  his  family. 
He  had  not  often  met  Mary,  but  the  few  golden  opportunities  were 


always  taken  advantage  of,  so  that  finally  it  was  generally  known  that 
their  troth  was  plighted.  George  Carpenter  heard  of  it,  too,  and  his 
rage  was  terrible.  A  watch  was  set  upon  Mary,  but  "  love  laughs  at 
locksmiths,"  and  the  lovers  met  more  and  more  frequently. 

One  day,  early  in  the  autumn  of  i88 — ,  there  was  an  excursion 
down  the  lake,  upon  which  Mary  and  her  watchful  brothers  went. 
Nothing  was  seen  of  any  of  the  Secords,  in  fact  rumor  had  it  that 
James  had  left  home  in  search  of  a  new  district  in  which  to  locate 
where  the  family  might  find  the  battle  of  life  easier.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  young  Carpenters,  who  were  enjoying  the  day,  should 
be  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and  relax  their  watchfulness. 
There  was  also  an  abandon  in  Mary's  merry  laugh  and  general  high 
spirits  which  gave  additional  reason  for  carelessness.  About  noon, 
however,  she  slipped  quietly  away  from  the  crowd  and  made  her  way 
to  the  house  of  a  young  friend  who  had  lately  married.  By  appoint- 
ment she  was  met  here  by  James  Secord,  and  almost  at  once  they 
made  their  way  to  the  shore  at  a  good  distance  from  the  wharf,  and 
embarked  in  a  sail-boat  for  an  undisturbed  afternoon  on  the  water. 
It  had  been  a  lovely  day  so  far,  but  about  an  hour  after  they  started 
out  the  wind  freshened  and  brought  with  it  a  frosty  nip.  The  lovers 
had,  of  course,  stood  out  a  good  way  from  shore  the  better  to  escape 
observation,  and  in  the  intensity  of  their  joy  did  not  notice  that  their 
boat  had  worked  over  toward  the  eastern  shore,  where  the  water  was 
as  deep  as  the  rocks  were  high.  The  freshening  wind  was  increasing 
in  strength,  and  the  water  getting  choppy,  but  still  the  lovers 
dreamed  on.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  James  noted  that  the 
boat  was  speeding  along  very  rapidly,  and  he  began  to  pay  some 
attention  to  its  movements.  He  was  not  a  very  experienced  sailor, 
and  this  explains  why  he  was  caught  napping  by  one  of  the  sudden 
gusts  down  a  ravine  between  the  high  bluflfs.  Before  he  could  prepare 
for  it,  the  sail  was  caught  by  the  blast  and,  the  mast  proving  staunch, 
the  boat  was  overturned  into  the  chilly  water.  Neither  of  the  lovers 
could  swim,  and  it  was  impossible  for  James  to  right  the  boat.  For 
a  while  they  clung  desperately  to  the  upturned  craft,  but  the  chilly 
wind  and  choppy  water  soon  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  only  too 
lightly-clad  Mary.  No  help  was  in  sight,  for  in  the  waves  the  boat 
could  scarcely  be  seen  from  the  other  side.  James  saw  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  Mary  to  hold  on  longer,  in  spite  of  his  cheery  words. 
His  resolution  was  soon  taken.     With  a  few  intense  words  of  burning 


love  he  clasped  the  sinking  girl  in  his  arms,  and  together,  with  an 
unquenchable  love-light  in  their  eyes,  they  bravely  met  their  fate. 

The  tragic  fate  of  the  lovers  caused  universal  mourning ;  but  out  of 
the  loss  there  came  a  gain  to  both  famiUes.  The  Carpenters  made 
the  first  steps  toward  restitution  and  reconciliation,  and  the  Secords 
met  them  half-way.     Each  gained  the  "far-off  interest  of  tears." 


Words  of  CounseL 

DHERE  to  principle,  but  do  not  be  a  doctrinaire.  Even 
if  your  reasoning  is  correct,  only  omniscience  can  guar- 
antee flawless  premises;  therefore  temper  logic  with 
common-sense  and  with  sympathetic  humor. 

Face  the  truth  and  seek  the  truth  fearlessly,  however 
unwelcome  or  unsettling  it  may  be  ;  and  never  imagine  that  you  have 
already  attained  to  the  whole  truth  on  any  matter.  Self-complacent 
wisdom  is  but  another  name  for  self-complacent  ignorance. 

Develop  all  your  faculties  in  due  proportion,  forgetting  none. 
Adverse  circumstances  may  interfere ;  but  be  sure  that  adverse  circum- 
stances is  not  your  name  for  indolence.  All  your  powers  were  given 
you  to  use  and  to  enjoy ;  none  were  intended  to  be  ignored  or  crushed 
out.  Puritanism  and  cloistered  virtue,  as  well  as  commercialism  and 
materialism  are  fatal  to  perfect  manhood.  There  is  but  one  excuse 
for  abating  in  any  direction  your  efforts  after  self-perfection — the  con- 
viction that  thereby  you  are  serving  and  uplifting  some  one  else. 
This  is  the  only  self-sacrifice  you  are  justified  in  making ;  this  it  is 
your  duty  and  your  privilege  to  make.  But,  again,  be  sure  that  you 
do  not  confuse  principle  and  prejudice,  and  that  your  self-sacrifice  is 
not  really  self-indulgence,  which  may  exist  in  spiritual  and  intellectual 
as  well  as  in  material  things. 

J.  C.  Robertson. 
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CKJfIND  is  the  body's  tight.     Sometimes  it  barns, 
^         c/1  feeble  candle  in  a  darkened  room, 

That  seems  but  to  accentuate  the  gloom  ; 
Sometimes  a  clear  and  radiant  lamp  it  spurns 
The  dark  ;  or  outivard  from  the  hearth  it  yearns— 
<A  rose  of  fire  that  <with  its  gtoTving  bloom 
'Doth  e'very  m)om  and  lointry  face  illume, 
c/lnd  light  the  exile's  path  that  homeivard turns; 


Or  like  a  <Tvatchfire  flaming  through  the  night, 
That  feels  reflected  back  the  ansivering  gleam 
Of  its  OTvn  cheer  sent  to  a  thousand  eyes  ; 
Or  like  a  star,  that,  to  their  utmost  height. 
Lifts  the  "world's  thoughts,  and  hastes  the  upivard  stream 
Of  aspiration  f hiving  to  the  skies* 
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The  First  Imperial  Federationist. 

BY    JOHN    A.    COOPER, 

Editor  of  the  Canadian  Magazine.  ■ 


T  is  usually  thought,  with  the  egotism  and  self-complacency 
I  of  the  time,  that  Imperial  Federation  is  a  new  sugges- 

tion, one  of  the  products  of  our  own  wise  age.  Not  so, 
however.  Thomas  Pownall,  a  scholarly  and  learned 
gentleman  who  visited  the  colonies  about  1754,  and 
who  was  "  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  His 
Majesty's  Province,  Massachusetts  Bay"  from  1756  to 
1760,  was  an  ardent  Imperialist  and  in  favor  of  Parlia- 
mentary Federation  of  the  Empire.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished (1764),  a  book  entitled  "The  Administration  of 
the  Colonies,"  in  which  he  set  forth  at  length  his  views  on  the 
subjects  then  agitating  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America,  and 
particularly  his  plea  for  a  Parliamentary  union  of  all  the  possessions 
of  the  British  Crown. 

To  history,  Governor  Pownall  (as  he  is  usually  designated)  is 
known  as  a  politician  and  antiquary.  Born  at  Lincoln  in  1722,  and 
graduated  from  Cambridge  in  1743,  he  early  entered  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Plantations.  Later  he  became  secretary  to  Sir  Danvers 
Osborne,  Governor  of  New  York,  arriving  in  that  colony  in  October, 
1753.  Four  years  later  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and,  both  before  and  after  this,  took  a  prominent  part  in  endeavoring 
to  make  North  America  entirely  British. 

In  May,  1759,  he  commanded  an  expedition  to  Penobscot  River, 
where  he  built  a  fort  to  prevent  the  French  passing  that  way  to  the 
sea.  In  spite  of  his  activity  and  his  sympathy  with  colonial  develop- 
ment he  was  regarded  by  the  governing  classes  of  the  colonies  as 
objectionable  in  many  ways.  As  a  consequence,  he  desired  his 
recall.  He  was  refused  this,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Governorship 
of  South  Carolina.  Not  caring  to  accept  that  post,  he  returned  to 
London. 

From  1768  to  1774  Pownall  sat  in  Parliament  for  a  Cornish 
borough.  He  desired  to  do  something  towards  unravelling  the 
American  tangle,  and  was,  perhaps,  more  nearly  correct  in  his  views 
on  the  dangers  and  necessities  of  the  case  than  any  other  member  in 
the    House.     As  a   speaker,    however,   he   was    ineffective,   and  his 
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influence  was  not  so  great  as  his  knowledge  and  foresight  would  seem 
to  have  justified.*  After  1784  he  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his 
life  in  travelling.     He  died  at  Bath  in  1805. 

In  addition  to  the  book  which  is  mainly  under  consideration  in 
this  article,  Pownall  wrote  more  than  a  score  of  books  and  pamphlets. 
He  had  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  trade,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  was  a  good  mathematician,  understood  practical  surveying, 
was  a  tolerable  artist  and  an  antiquarian  of  note.     He  gave  Harvard 


JOHN    A.    COOFER. 


College,  just  after  the  Revolution,  five  hundred  acres  of  land  for  the 
foundation  of  a  professorship  in  law. 

As  we  are  principally  concerned  with  his  Imperialistic  views,  we 
return  to  "  The  Administration  of  the  Colonies."  The  book  seems 
to  have  been  much  in  demand  in  its  day,  for  the  fourth  edition  was 
issued  in  1768.  This  fourth  edition,  apparently  revised  and  enlarged, 
is  dedicated  to  the  Right  Honorable  George  Grenville,  Esq.,  who 
afterwards  (1769)  published  a  pamphlet  urging  the  same  reform,  in 

*  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  ii.  484-490. 
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words  which  sum  up  Pownall's  position.  He  tells  Grenville  that  his 
government  had  decided  that  the  colonies  should  be  taxed,  and  that 
the  colonies  had  reason  to  fear  a  system  which  levied  taxes  without 
the  consent  of  those  taxed.  He  affirms  the  affection  of  the  colonies 
for  the  mother  country,  their  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Great  Britain, 
and  their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  He  feels  convinced  that  it  is 
not  too  late  to  preserve  peace  and  harmony  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  and  by  wise  legislation  cement  the  union  of  the 
two.  He  shows  how  the  colonies  "  are  precisely  in  the  predicament 
of  the  counties  palative  of  Durham  and  Chester  "  which  in  the  year 
1450  addressed  to  Henry  VI.  a  supplication  to  the  effect  that,  having 
no  representation  in  Parliament,  they  should  not  be  required  to  con- 
tribute to  any  levy  made  by  the  Parliament  on  such  parts  of  the 
King's  domains  as  were  represented  by  that  body.  The  King  heard 
this  supplication  and  issued  an  order  that  no  general  levy  should  be 
collected  from  these  countries.  Later  on,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VHI., 
Parliament  enacted  that  the  County  of  Chester  should  have  two 
knights  and  the  city  two  burgesses  to  represent  them  in  Parliament 
in  order  to  prevent  their  being  bound  by  any  legislation  without  their 
consent.  Citing  this  case  Pownall  urges  Grenville  that  similar  prin- 
ciples should  govern  in  the  case  of  the  colonies.     He  says  : 

"  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  matter  of  the  truth,  whether  the 
Government  of  England  should  be  adverse  to  the  extending  of  this 
privilege  to  the  colonies,  or  whether  the  colonies  should  be  averse  to 
the  receiving  it ;  whether  we,  from  pride  or  jealousy,  or  they  from 
fear  and  doubts,  should  be  repugnant  to  this  union,  for,  whether  we 
reason  from  experience  and  the  authority  of  example,  or  whether  we 
consider  the  policy,  justice  and  necessity  of  the  measure,  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidably  the  same,  the  proposition  invariably  true. 
That  the  British  Isles,  with  our  possessions  in  the  Atlantic  and  in 
America,  are  in  fact  united  into  a  one  grand  marine  Dominion,  and 
ought  therefore,  by  policy,  to  be  united  into  a  one  imperium,  in  a  one 
centre  where  the  seat  of  government  is*  And  ought  to  be  governed 
from  thence  by  an  administration  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  whole, 
and  adequate  and  efficient  to  the  whole." 

Pownall  states  clearly  his  belief  that  the  then  system  of  administra- 
tion cannot  long  continue,  nor  can  commerce  long  subsist  under  the 
then  system  of  the  laws  of  trade.  A  "general  and  entire  union  of 
the  British  dominions  "  is  the  only  measure  which  can  preserve  the 
Empire. 

He  explains  that  being  a  spectator  at  the  Colonial  Congress  held 

*  The  italics  are  those  of  Governor  Pownall. 
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THOMAS    POWNALL,    THE    FIRST     IMPERIAL    FEDERATIONIST. 

at  Albany,  in  1754,  he  had  his  first  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
and  learning  the  sentiments  of  the  leading  men  of  the  colonies.  He 
learned  there  their  wishes  and  desires,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
"  American  Union  "  which  they  were  then  considering.  It  was  there, 
he  says,    "  I  then  first  conceived  the  idea  and  saw  the  necessity  of  a 


ii6  ^tta    ^ictoHana* 

general  British  Union."  He  mentioned  it  to  some  of  the  delegates 
and  they  thought  his  plan  theoretical  and  visionary.  He  nevertheless 
affirms  in  his  book,  showing  himself  a  man  of  extraordinary  shrewd- 
ness, that  there  would  eventually  be  "  either  an  American  or  a 
British  Union."  The  Congress  met  in  1754,  the  introduction  in  which 
Pownall  made  this  prophecy  was  written  not  later  than  1768,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  were  born  in  1776.  Pownall  lived  to  see 
his  prediction  become  a  fact,  to  witness  the  realization  of  what  he 
had  felt  was  unavoidable  should  not  the  Government  of  the  British 
Isles  abate  its  "  pride  and  jealousy." 

Turning  to  the  text  itself  we  find  that  Pownall  saw  clearly  that  the 
power  of  the  sword,  and  of  religion,  as  governing  forces,  had  become 
subordinate  to  the  new  commercial  spirit.  On  page  four  he  says, 
"  the  spirit  of  commerce  will  become  that  predominant  power,  which 
will  form  the  general  policy,  and  rule  the  powers  of  Europe."  This 
is  another  prophetic  statement,  marking  the  wonderful  acumen  of  the 
writer. 

He  saw  that  the  natural  state  of  the  colonies  was  a  state  of  free 
trade,  although  he  does  not  use  that  more  modern  term.  In  their 
artificial  state  the  colonies  were  allowed  to  trade  only  with  the 
Mother  Country.  The  artificial  state  must  be  modified  so  as  to 
approach  men  nearly  to  the  natural  state,  "that  Great  Britain  may  be  no 
more  considered  as  the  Kingdom  of  the  Isle  only,  with  many  append- 
ages of  provinces,  colonies,  settlements  and  other  extraneous  parts, 
but  as  a  grand  marine  Dominion  consisting  of  our  possessions  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  America,  united  into  a  one  empire,  in  a  one  centre, 
where  the  seat  of  government  is." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  his  argument  further,  as  subsequent 
history  justifies  Pownall's  attitude  on  this  trade  question.  He  desired 
to  see  the  colonies  (p.  34)  left  in  all  the  free  and  full  possession  of 
their  several  rights  and  liberties  as  by  grant,  charter  or  commissions 
given.  But  in  everything  they  shall  "depend  upon  the  Government 
of  the  whole,  and  upon  Great  Britain  as  the  centre."  He  feared  that 
if  the  basis  of  the  realm  was  kept  confined  to  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  while  extending  the  superstructure,  />.,  the  dominions,  they 
would  be  inverting  the  pyramid  (p.  162).  Under  these  circumstances 
something  must  eventually  fall  with  a  crash.  Commerce  was  extend- 
ing the  British  dominions,  and  therefore  the  basis  of  its  representative 
legislature  must  extend  also. 

"  A  grand  Marine  Dominion  "  must  have  a  legislature  commen- 
surate with  its  extent  and  its  requirements.  The  scheme  of  giving 
representatives  to  the   colonies  would  incorporate  them  within    the 


realm  and  make  their  interests  identical  with  the  people  living  in 
Great  Britain.  He  thought  the  distance  between  the  two  countries 
no  great  objection  to  such  representation  (p.  169). 

The  greatest  weakness  in  Pownall's  proposal  is  that  he  did  not 
clearly  understand  federal  government,  whereby  the  central  authority 
legislates  only  for  central  or  federal  requirements,  leaving  to  subor- 
dinate and  local  bodies  the  legislation  and  regulation  of  all  affairs  of 
a  purely  local  nature.  When  Mr.  Hume  proposed  his  famous 
amendment  to  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  in 
1831,  he  did  not  fall  into  this  error.  He  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  colonial  legislatures,  but  a  colony  with  a  local  legislature  was  not 
to  have  so  many  representatives  proportionately  as  a  crown  colony 
without  such  a  legislature.  Mr.  Pownall  may  have  had  a  hope  that 
the  colonial  legislatures  could  still  be  maintained  for  local  and 
municipal  purposes,  but  he  did  not  put  his  hope  into  words.  He 
certainly  made  no  clear  statement  on  the  subject.  His  most  com- 
prehensive paragraph  does  not  contain  it,  but  rather  indicates  that  he 
did  not  expect  that  local  legislatures  should  remain  as  auxiliary  to 
the  central  body.     He  says  : 

"  Whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find,  as  hath  ever  been 
found,  that  universal  participation  of  council  creates  reciprocation  of 
universal  obedience.  The  seat  of  government  will  be  well  informed 
of  the  state  and  condition  of  the  remote  and  extreme  parts ;  and  the 
extreme  and  remote  parts,  by  participation  in  the  legislature,  will, 
from  self-consciousness,  be  informed  of,  and  satisfied  in,  the  reasons 
and  necessity  of  the  measures  of  government,  these  parts  will  consider 
themselves  as  acting,  in  every  grant  which  is  made,  and  in  every  tax 
which  is  imposed.  This  consideration  alone  will  give  efficiency  to 
government,  and  will  create  that  consensus  obedietitum  on  which 
only  the  power  and  system  of  Imperium  of  a  state  can  be  founded. 
This  will  give  extension  and  stability  of  Empire,  so  far  as  we  can 
extend  our  dominions." 

The  irony  of  fate  is  well  exhibited  in  the  Pownall  case.  Governor 
Pownall's  name  is  known  only  to  a  limited  number  of  students  and 
antiquarians.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  known  to  the  great  body 
of  readers.  Yet,  on  colonial  questions,  Burke  was  puerile  and  weak- 
minded  as  compared  with  the  author  of  *'  The  Administration  of  the 
Colonies." 
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Church  Architecture  in  Northern  France. 

(An  Abstract.) 
BY   J.    SQUAIR,    B.A. 

HE  subject  of  architecture  is  one  possessing  many  aspects, 

Tbut  we  shall  to-day  confine  our  attention  to  one  only  : 
the  relations  existing  between  architecture  and  the 
general  ideas  and  tendencies  which  characterized  various 
ages. 

The  art  of  France  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  one  of  great 
richness.  All  the  forms  of  literature  flourished  ;  sculpt- 
ure was  carried  to  a  high  state  of  excellence ;  but  the 
architecture  of  the  period  is  the  richest  form  of  artistic 
legacy  bequeathed  to  modern  times.  Church  architect- 
ure in  France  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  represented  by  two  great  types, 
the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic.    Notre-Dame  de  Poitiers,  of  the  end 
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of  the  eleventh  century,  is  a  sample  of  the  Romanesque  style.  It  is 
an  oblong  building  of  a  type  developed  from  the  Roman  basilica.  Its 
nave  and  transept  form  a  cross ;  its  arches  are  round ;  its  walls  are 
low,  and  the  flying  buttresses  are  absent.  From  the  Romanesque 
style  was  developed  the  Gothic.  The  same  cruciform  ground-plan  is 
at  the  basis  of  both,  but  the  Gothic  takes  an  enormous  flight  upward. 
The  nave  becomes  very  high,  to  support  which  the  flying  buttresses, 


so  characteristic  of  the  Gothic  style,  are  developed  ;  the  fac^ade  under- 
goes marked  changes ;  the  great  towers  become  a  striking  feature. 
Beautiful  details,  like  the  rose  window  and  the  delicate  arcades,  are 
invented.  The  pointed  arch  gives  also  opportunities  for  richer  sculpt- 
ural displays.  In  the  Gothic  church  mediaeval  architecture  reached 
its  climax.  The  great  cathedrals  of  Paris,  Reims,  Amiens,  Chartres, 
etc.,  have  never  been  surpassed  by  other  buildings  in  point  of  beauty. 
The  thirteenth  century  is  the  period  of  highest  excellence,  but  the 
style  was  continued  for  a  century  or  two  later. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  new  movements,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Renaissance  is  given,  led  men  to  consider  more 
closely  the  art  of  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity.     The  result  in  archi- 


LA     MADELEINE:,     PARIS, 

tecture  was  that  they  began  to  show  contempt  for  Gothic  style,  and  to 
introduce  features  drawn  from  the  styles  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  the 
facade  of  Saint-Etienne  du  Mont,  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  see  this  mingling  of  styles,  as  we  do  also  in  the  apse  and 
nave  of  Saint-Eustache  a  little  later.  After  the  completion  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome  it  became  the  fashion  for  a  couple  of  centuries  or 
more  to  build  churches  of  a  domical  structure,  like  St.  Peter's.  Such 
are  the  churches  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  of  the  Invalides,  the  Pantheon 
of  Paris,  and  many  others.  The  Grecian  colonnade  and  pediment, 
coupled  with  the  Roman  dome,  are  the  striking  features  of  the 
churches  throughout  the  period  known  as  the  Classical  in  literature. 
The  very  word  Gothic  became  a  synonym  for  barbarous.  Nothing 
was  in  good  taste  that  was  not  of  Grecian  origin.     This  is  one  of  the 
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most  striking  phenomena  in  the  history  of  art.  The  men  of  the 
Renaissance  did  not  cast  aside  the  Gothic  style  and  adopt  the  Clas- 
sical, because  the  latter  was  intrinsically  more  artistic.  Indeed,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  was  so.  They  really  rejected  the  Gothic  and  adopted 
the   Classical   because,   under  the   charm   of  the   superior   Classical 
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philosophy  and  poetry,  they  rejected  their  own  mediaeval  literature, 
and  along  with  it,  what  was  no  part  of  it,  their  mediaeval  architecture. 
The  church  of  the  Madeleine,  of  the  year  1807,  represents  a  new 
phase  of  development.  It  is  true  that  it  was  intended  by  Napoleon 
not  as  a  Christian  church  but  as  a  temple  of  glory,  and  so  could  be 
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fashioned  more  appropriately  after  the  model  of  a  pagan  edifice ;  but 
that  is  not  the  only  reason  for  its  being  almost  an  exact  copy  of  a 
Grecian  temple.     It  is  easy  to  see  by  comparing,  for  instance,  Saint- 
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Etienne  du  Mont  with  the  Pantheon  that  free  handling  of  forms  was 
waning.  The  Madeleine  marks  the  close  of  the  eras  of  invention,  and 
the  beginning  of  the  era  of  imitation.  The  distance  is  great  from  the 
free  spirit  of  inventiveness  which  produced  a  fa9ade  like  that  of  Reims 
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to  the  spirit  of  imitation  which  produced  the  colonnade,  however 
beautiful,  of  the  Madeleine.  The  nineteenth  century  is  the  age  when 
men  are  more  anxious  to  secure  historical  accuracy  than  to  invent 
bold,  striking  novelties.  The  field  from  which  to  choose  models  has 
been  very  much  widened,  however,  since  the  Romantic  movement  of 
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1830.  Hugo  and  his  contemporaries  turned  their  attention  to  medi- 
aeval art,  and  rediscovered,  so  to  speak,  the  Gothic  cathedral.  That 
graceful  form  became  again  an  object  of  admiration,  and  architects 
took  it  as  a  model  for  modern  structures.  But  Romanesque  and 
Classical  models  are  not  excluded.  In  fact,  nearly  all  types  of  build- 
ings are  copied  in  our  time. 
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The  Homeric  Question. 


TROK.    GOLDWIN    SMITH. 


T  was  on  the  Homeric  ques- 
tion that  German  Criticism 
made  its  first  essay,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  gained  at 
once  its  earliest  and  its  most 
decisive  victory ;  but  on  this 
very  question  it  has  now,  if  we 
mistake  not,  finally  collapsed. 
Wolff,  as  he  and  his  country- 
men thought,  by  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, proved  that,  instead  of 
being  the  works  of  one  or  even 
of  two  authors,  they  were  made 
up  of  a  number  of  fragments 
of  ancient  minstrelsy,  put  together  by  a  compiler.  The  personality  of 
Homer,  of  course,  perished  with  the  unity  of  the  poems.  But  the 
Wolfian  hypothesis,  after  a  long  possession  of  the  field,  is  now  mani- 
festly beating  a  retreat.  Its  advocates  are  falling  back  from  the  theory 
of  compilation  upon  that  of  mere  interpolation ;  and  their  proofs  of 
interpolation  are  mainly,  indeed  almost  entirely,  inconsistencies,  and 
incongruities  in  the  narrative.  Inconsistencies  and  incongruities  in  a 
fictitious  narrative  are  sure  to  occur:  they  may  be  found  in  poems 
and  novels,  as  to  the  unity  and  authenticity  of  which  there  can  be  na 
doubt  whatever.  It  is  passing  strange  that  CEdipus  should  have  sat 
so  long  upon  the  throne  without  inquiring  about  the  fate  of  his  pre- 
decessor; yet  nobody  doubts  that  the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus"  was 
entirely  the  work  of  Sophocles.  In  "  Paradise  Lost,"  flaws  of  this 
kind  may  be  discovered ;  and  somebody  the  other  day  gave  us  a  long 
list  of  them  from  the  novels  of  George  Eliot.  They  are  trifles  when 
set  in  the  balance  against  consistency  in  the  delineation  of  the  char- 
acters, manifest  unity  of  plot,  identity  of  thought,  sentiment,  expres- 
sion, and  general  manner.  One  of  the  proofs  of  interpolation  most 
confidently  tendered  is  the  passage  in  which  Helen,  at  Priam's  request, 
points  out  to  him,  from  the  walls,  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks,  whose 
army  is  ranged  for  battle  on  the  plain  below.  This,  it  is  said,  was  the 
tenth  year  of  the  war :  is  it  possible  that  Priam  should  not  have  seen 
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the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  before  ?  So,  for  fear  of  this  cold  criticism, 
Homer  was  to  omit  one  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  the  Iliad  ! 
But  he  has  himself  given  the  explanation,  if  anybody  needs  it :  so 
long  as  Achilles  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  the  Trojans  kept 
within  their  walls,  and  thus  the  two  armies  had  never  before  been 
drawn  out  in  open  field.  After  reading  the  case .  presented  on  the 
true  literary  grounds  by  Mure,  it  is  impossible,  we  venture  to  think, 
for  any  one  not  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  destructive  criticism,  to 
doubt  the  unity  of  each  of  the  two  great  poems,  nearly  impossible  to 
doubt  their  common  authorship.  Mathematics  can  hardly  express 
the  chances  which  there  would  be  against  the  selection  of  two  very 
special  subjects  by  a  multitude  of  writers  so  equal  in  genius,  so  uniform 
in  style,  so  concordant  in  their  conceptions  of  the  leading  characters, 
that  their  independent  productions  would  be  capable  of  being  pieced 
together  into  two  perfect  and  harmonious  poems,  as  to  ordinary 
readers  they  seem,  of  nearly  the  same  length.  The  inferior  Epic 
writers  of  the  Cycle  evidently  spread  themselves  over  a  great  breadth 
of  canvas,  taking  as  their  theme  the  whole  history  of  the  Trojan  war  : 
the  writer  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  prefers  in  each  case  a  very 
narrow  canvas,  a  single  incident  in  the  siege  of  Troy,  a  limited  por- 
tion of  the  adventures  of  Ulysses  ;  his  strength  lying  in  minute  paint- 
ing of  character,  in  dialogue,  and  fulness  of  descriptive  detail.  The 
case  in  favor  of  a  common  authorship  might  almost  be  rested  on  so 
decisive  a  proof  of  the  identity  of  genius.  The  restoration  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Homer  gives  back  to  us  one  of  the  greatest  of  men,  the 
highest  save  Shakespeare,  in  the  work  of  the  creative  imagination.  It 
also  reilluminates  the  glory  of  the  race  from  which  the  poet  sprang. 
Before  Athens  was  Ionia ;  though  when  Ionia  had  been  trodden  down 
by  the  hoof  of  Persian  conquest,  Athens,  with  the  character  of  Pro- 
tectress, assumed  that  of  Mother  Country.  To  an  Ionian  poet  two 
subjects  naturally  presented  themselves,  war  with  Asiatic  powers,  and 
maritime  adventure  :  the  first  forms  the  theme  of  the  Iliad,  the  second 
that  of  the  Odyssey.  The  Asiatic  powers  with  which  Ionia  came  into 
contact  before  the  Persian  irruption,  such  as  the  Lydian  monarchy, 
were  not  so  barbarous  or  so  alien  to  the  Greeks  as  the  Persian,  and 
the  relation  between  them  and  the  lonians  may  well  have  been  much 
like  those  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans  in  the  Iliad.  The 
birth  of  democracy  and  the  opening  of  its  conflict  with  aristocracy  are 
denoted  by  the  character  of  Thersites,  and  the  hatred  with  which  the 
poet,  evidently  a  man  of  monarchical  and  aristocratic  sympathies, 
regards  it ;  while  the  beginning  of  Ionian  scepticism  appears  to  show 
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itself  in  the  light  treatment  of  the  gods,  and  in  touches  of  freethinking 
sentiment,  such  as  "  the  best  of  all  omens  is  to  be  fighting  for  one's 
country."  The  man  himself  is  lost  to  us,  though  hardly  more  so  than 
is  Shakespeare,  or,  strange  to  say,  Miss  Austen.  A  few  utterances  of 
personal  feeling  may  perhaps  be  detected,  as  in  the  passage  about 
Thersites,  and  it  is  natural  to  surmise  that  there  is  something  of  self- 
portraiture  in  the  description  of  the  bard  who  sings  in  the  palace  of 
Alcinous. 


R.    WALTER    WRIGHT. 


(See  next  page.) 
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THe  Stars  of  tKe  East. 


BY    R.    WALTER    WRIGHT. 


REAK  forth,  O  Light !  from  the  eastern  skies, 
For  the  world  ever  sweeps  to  the  Orient, 

Where  the  stars  of  the  holy  arise. 
O'er  the  land  of  Sinim  is  a  clear  star  bent, 
And  millions  of  eyes  see  the  things  of  earth 
And  love  them  well  for  their  very  worth 
In  the  light  that  there  doth  dwell. 
Think  of  self,  love  self  in  the  plain  To-day, 
The  heavens  are  cloudy  and  far  away  :  " 
Cries  Confucius  the  oracle. 


HE  heavens  are  lurid  with  light  of  wars — 
And  over  the  Median  desert  gleams 

A  battle-red  orb  like  Mars  ; 
All  the  earth  beneath,  in  nightmare  dreams, 
Sees  her  strength  in  roaring  tumult  spent 
Where  the  demons  of  evil  and  good  are  blent 
In  a  chaos  that  filleth  all. 
'  God  is  Light — then  fight  in  the  love  of  fight, 
'Ti^  a  hopeless  struggle,  but  Right  is  Right :  " 
Zoroaster's  bugle-call. 
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GREAT  pale  star  in  a  nebulous  haze 

Looks  out  o'er  the  Ganges'  sacred  tide, 

In  the  wan  weird  light  of  its  rays 
What  myriads  of  half-waking  spirits  abide. 
No  God  in  the  vast  of  heaven  they  find, 
No  creature  on  earth — all,  a'l  is  mind  ; 
But  life's  voyage  is  drear  and  long. 
From  the  dim  shores  drift ;  better  not  to  be, 
Lose  Self  forever  in  the  great  Soul-Sea:  " 
Is  the  Buddha's  slumber-song. 


HINE  forth  in  thy  splendor,  O  Bethlehem  star ! 
The  light  of  all  others  so  surely  doth  wane. 

And  wise  men  seek  thee  from  afar 
Who  wearied  have  sought  the  true  pathway  in 
vain. 
The  world  grows  glad  as  the  song  echoes  on 
Which  the  angels  sang  in  the  Christmas  dawn : 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest. 
Peace  on  the  earth,  to  men  good-will,"' 
Is  the  mighty  anthem  rolling  still 

From  the  soul  of  the  living  Christ. 


Beatnsville,  Ont. 
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The  Festival  of  Peace. 


REV.    J. 


H  RISTM AS  is  essentially  altruistic. 
Our  pessimistic  friends  have  a 
difficult  and  embarrassing  task 
in  making  their  murky  theories  and 
mournful  numbers  harmonize  with  the 
jubilant  spirit,  the  ennobling  facts  every- 
where in  evidence  in  connection  with  the 
Festival  of  Peace.  It  is  a  time  when  the 
community  is  wreathed  with  smiles,  shakes 
with  laughter,  and  literally  inundated  with 
plans  and  counterplans  to  spring  a  pleas- 
ant surprise  on  old  and  young  alike,  so  that 
all,  from  prattling  childhood  to  venerable 
age,  will  feel  constrained  to  exclaim, 
"  My  cup  runneth  over." 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Christendom,  aye,  and  even  in  pagan 
lands,  there  is  one  vast,  jubilant  carnival  of  kindness,  a  bright  fore- 
gleam  of  the  golden  age,  when  the  good  of  all  shaH  be  the  aim  of  all, 
and  every  heart,  completely  emptied  of  all  things  selfish  and  mean, 
shall  thrill  with  the  joy  of  being  filled  with  "  ripe  millenial  love." 

At  this  festive  season  every  eye  is  turned  homeward.  Fancy  paints 
her  fairest  pictures,  Hope  stands  on  tiptoe  pointing  to  the  rapture  of 
to-morrow,  when  around  the  old  fireside  the  merry  parties  gather  to 
sing  their  songs,  tell  their  stories,  whisper  their  loves,  play  their  games 
and  indulge  in  customs  which,  though  hoary  with  age,  come  up  again 
with  all  the  freshness  and  charm  of  a  new-found  joy.  Behold  the 
markets,  shops  and  stores  !  Did  Adam  ever  dream  of  such  bewilder- 
ing dainties  in  Paradise  ?  A  perfect  encyclopedia  of  all  things  good 
and  beautiful — a  sight  to  tempt  the  angels  down.  With  subtle  but 
kind  intent  everybody  goes  a-shopping.  See  them  by  thousands 
pouring  out  of  our  magnificent  emporiums  of  trade,  their  faces  beaming 
with  delight,  literally  loaded  down  with  concrete  expressions  of  love 
and  goodwill.  For  whom  ?  Ah,  well !  when  the  joy  bells  ring  we 
shall  know.  Oh,  those  charming  mysteries  of  kindness  !  Those 
sweet  surprises,  those  divine  secrets  of  pure,  unselfish  love  hidden 
behind  a  plain  brown  paper  screen  !  How  the  whole  story  is  learned 
again,  recited  again,  laughed  and  cried  over  again  by  young  and  old, 


rich  and  poor.  Surely  God's  angels  come  down  to  earth,  and  their 
deft  fingers  sweep  the  whole  gamut  of  human  joy.  Even  those  who 
sit  beside  the  desolate  hearth  and  the  vacant  chair,  longing  "for  the 
touch  of  a  vanished  hand  and  the  sound  of  a  voice  that's  still,"  are 
tenderly  enshrined  with  the  glow  of  gladness  that  throbs  and  pulsates 


THE     BABE    OF     BETHLEHEM. 

with  such  wonderful  sweetness  through   the  joyful  hours  of  the  old, 
but  ever  young,  yuletide. 

It  is  a  benediction  to  both  Church  and  State  that  young  men  and 
maidens,  old  men  and  children,  should  all  alike  iall  under  the  spell  of 
a  buoyant  benevolence,  and  be  led  by  the  "  Kindly  Light "  to  the  very 
vestibule  of  heaven,  an  experience  which  invariably  accompanies  the 
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act  of  seeking  to  make  someone  else  supremely  happy.  That  is 
Christian  altruism,  and  the  circle  of  its  influence  is  destined  to  widen 
until  the  generous  spirit  of  the  season  shall  gild  and  glorify  all  the 
months  of  the  year. 


THE    CHRISTMAS     CAROL. 


The  significance  of  Christmas  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.  It 
represents  a  new  era  in  human  history.  The  angelic  song  with  which 
it  began  was  the  coronation  of  the  greatest  force  this  world  has  ever 
known — Love, — love   which   no  lands  can   limit  and   no  ages  stay, 


love  manifesting  itself  in  the  greatest  gift  God  could  bestow  or  man 
receive.  A  fact  so  stupendous  cannot,  must  not,  fail  to  waken  a  joy- 
ful response.  Ever  since  that  calm  and  holy  night  when  the  celestial 
chorus  sang 

"  Where  wild  Judea  stretches  far 
Her  silver-mantled  plains." 

paeans  of  praise  and  jubilates  of  thanksgiving  have  gone  up  from 
human  hearts  in  gratitude  to  God  for  His  unspeakable  gift.  Hence, 
Christmas  is  God's  finger-post  standing  upon  the  highway  of  Time, 
beckoning  the  nations  heavenward,  and  having  found  the  world's 
Christ,  east  and  west,  north  and  south  shall 

"  Break  forth  in  sweetest  strains  of  joy 
In  memory  of  His  love." 

J.  V.  Smith,  D.D. 


Life  and  Art. 

2' AID  Life  to  Art — "I  love  thee  best 
-^     Not  when  I  find  in  thee 

My  very  face  and  form,  expressed 
With  full  fidelity, 

"  But  when  in  thee  my  craving  eyes 
Behold  continually 
The  mystery  of  my  memories 
And  all  I  long  to  be." 

From  ^^  New  York  Nocturnes." 


^^C^^f^r^ 
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II  Dolce  Stil  Nuovo. 

HE  new  sweet  style  referred  to  in  the  above  title  has  per- 

Thaps  lost  something  of  its  novelty,  though  nothing  of  its 
sweetness,  through  the  lapse  of  more  than  six  centuries  ; 
but  when  the  phrase  was  coined  the  innovation  was  an 
event  of  highest  importance  in  the  story  of  Italian 
poetry,  then  in  its  formative  period.  The  new  influence 
was  not  transient,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
our  own  age  is  included  in  the  literary  era  introduced 
by  this  notable  reform  in  ideals  and  methods.  The 
history  of  modern  literature  is  indivisible,  and  both  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  movement  and  its  ultimate  influence  on  world 
literature,  through  Italian  literature,  make  the  episode  of  its  inception 
an  interesting  and  profitable  subject  of  study. 

The  name  inseparably  associated  with  the  leadership  of  the  poetical 
reform  of  the  thirteenth  century  is  that  of  Guido  Guinicelli.  The 
invention  of  the  epithet  "  dolce  stil  nuovo  "  is  due  to  Dante,  who,  with 
characteristic  art,  puts  the  expression  into  the  mouth  of  a  poet  of  an 
older  school,  and  makes  him  apply  it  to  the  style  of  him  who  wrote 
"Donne  ch'avete  intelletto  d'amore "  (Purg.  24.  57).  In  another 
place  in  the  '  Commedia '  Dante  states  in  clearest  terms  his  estimate 
of  the  inventor  of  the  new  style  and  of  his  own  indebtedness  to  him. 
Meeting  with  Guinicelli  in  the  'Purgatorio'  (26.  94-99),  he  thus 
expresses  his  delight  at  the  recognition  : 

*"  The  same  that  in  the  sadness  of  Lycurgus 
Two  sons  became,  their  mother  re-beholding. 
Such  I  became,  but  rise  not  to  such  height, 
The  moment  I  heard  name  himself  the  father 
Of  me  and  of  my  betters,  who  had  ever 
Practised  the  sweet  and  gracious  rhymes  of  love." 

Already  in  the  '  Convito '  (Bk.  4,  ch.  20)  he  had  written,  "  even 
as  that  noble  GuiniceUi  said;"  in  the  'Vita  Nuova '  (Ch.  20)  he 
had  quoted  him  as  the  "  saggio,"  and  once  again  he  had  called  him 
"maximus"  in  the  'De  vulgari  eloquentia' (Ch.  i.  15).  Dante,  as 
we  know,  was  little  given  to  indiscriminate  praise.  He  was,  besides, 
a  most   competent  judge   of  literary   art ;    and  when  we  find  him 


*  Metrical  quotations  from  Guinicelli  are  given  in  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti's  translation  ;  those 
from  Dante,  in  Longfellow's  translation. 


referring  thus  to  an  almost  contemporary  poet,  our  curiosity  is  at  once 
aroused  as  to  the  personahty  of  the  latter,  and  as  to  the  work  which 
called  forth  such  commendation. 

We  should  like  to  know  much  about  Guinicelli,  the  man  :  we  know 
almost  nothing.  The  story  of  his  life  is  well-nigh  hidden  behind  the 
mists  of  antiquity  and  amid  the  political  confusion  of  his  times. 
Biographical  acumen  has  been  focused  on  the  problem  for  more  than 
a  century,  and  we  know  now  with  tolerable  certainty  that  he  was 
born  at  Bologna  before  1240,  of  aristocratic  family;  we  know  the 
name  of  his  father,  a  jurist,  of  his  mother,  wife  and  son ;  we  know 
that  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries, 
rising  to  the  dignity  oi podesta  of  Castelfranco  ;  we  know  that  in  the 
dreadful  feuds  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  in  1274  he  was  banished  from 
Bologna  with  the  latter  party,  that  he  died  in  exile  at  Verona,  that  his 
ashes  probably  lie  in  a  tomb  in  that  city  bearing  the  family  name, 
and  that  his  authentic  writings  consist  of  seven  canzont,  fifteen  sonnets 
and  two  fragments. 

To  understand  the  nature  and  import  of  Guinicelli's  reform,  we 
must  recall,  however  briefly,  some  of  the  conditions  which  formed  his 
environment.  Italian  poetry  in  the  vernacular  was  born  late,  and 
born  old.  For  centuries  in  Italy  memories  of  past  greatness  had 
overshadowed  the  present,  had  confused  national  ideals,  and  para- 
lysed national  effort.  Amongst  those  cherished  memories  was  an 
obstinate  affection  for  the  language  of  ancient  Rome.  Dante  himself 
hesitated  between  Latin  and  lingua  vo/gare,  and  Petrarca  based  his 
hopes  for  enduring  fame  upon  his  Latin  epic.  Thus,  when  at  length 
poets  arose  who  had  a  message  to  deliver,  they  lacked  a  language  in 
which  to  express  it.  Latin  was  impossible :  the  vernacular  was 
unformed.  Political  and  social  circumstances  were,  if  possible,  still 
less  favorable  to  the  development  of  a  national  literature.  Of  national 
life,  properly  speaking,  there  was  none.  The  words  of  Machiavelli, 
"  without  head,  without  order,  beaten,  despoiled,  torn  asunder,  laid 
waste,"  were  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  Italy  of  the  dark  and 
middle  ages.  Notwithstanding  the  settlement  of  the  north  by  Teu- 
tonic races,  Italy,  still  harking  back  to  Roman  ideals,  had  rejected  the 
feudal  system,  whence  had  sprung  that  admixture  of  Christianity  with 
the  original  Teutonic  traits  which  we  know  as  chivalry,  already  so 
fruitful  a  source  of  literature  in  other  lands.  When  at  length,  under 
Norman  rule,  and  especially  under  the  imperial  rule  of  Frederick  II., 
at  Palermo,  something  akin  to  feudalism  arose,  the  poetry  of  chivalry 
was  welcomed  as  some  approach  to  the  newly  awakened  ideal.     A 
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secondary  sentiment  of  chivalry  also  characterized  the  free  cities  of 
the  north,  and  there  too  a  parallel  phenomenon  was  observable. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  we  have  the  curious  spectacle  of  the  adoption 
by  one  country  of  the  ready-made  literature  of  another.  The  details 
of  its  introduction  are  interesting,  but  an  enumeration  of  them  would 
lead  us  too  far  afield.  The  second-hand  hterature  thus  accepted  was 
the  Provencal  lyric,  already  on  the  wane,  and  the  chansons  de  geste 
of  northern  France.  Provengal  troubadours  began  perhaps  to  fre- 
quent the  court  of  the  Norman  William  II.  as  early  as  1166.  At  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.,  himself  a  cherico  grande,  as  Dante 
says,  the  specchio  del  mondo  in  parlare  et  in  costume,  according  to 
another  writer  ('Cento  Novelle '  Anon.),  the  introduction  was  com- 
pleted, and  Italy  had  at  last  a  vernacular  literature,  a  court  literature, 
exotic  in  spirit,  exotic  in  form,  the  soulless  image  of  a  decadent 
original,  but  the  source  eventually  of  the  lyric  of  Dante  and  Petrarca. 

Meanwhile  a  stream  of  French  j'ongieurs  had  migrated  into  northern 
Italy,  where  their  songs  found  such  favor  that  in  an  old  by-law  of 
Bologna  they  were  forbidden  to  sing  at  street  corners,  so  as  not  to 
impede  traffic.  Italian  trouveres  began  to  write  chansons  de  geste  in 
hybrid  French,  and  finally  in  Italian,  and  from  this  source  sprang  in 
time  the  romantic  epic  of  Boiardo  and  Ariosto. 

When  the  league  of  the  free  cities  and  the  popes  had  crushed  the 
power  of  Frederick  II.,  and  his  life  had  come  to  an  untimely  end  in 
1248,  the  home  of  lyric  poetry  was  transferred  to  the  north,  to 
Bologna,  even  then  an  old  university  town  with  ten  thousand  students 
assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  a  great  centre  of  intellectual 
activity  and  national  life  of  a  certain  modified  type.  The  poets  of 
Bologna  had  a  sentiment  to  express,  a  sentiment  compounded  of 
scholasticsm,  chivalry  and  religion.  Scholasticism  was  at  its  height. 
A  modified  chivalry  not  unlike  that  of  our  own  times  prevailed.  A 
strange  and  mighty  religious  revival  was  sweeping  through  the  land. 
At  first,  however,  the  poetic  ideals  of  the  southern  school  seemed 
unchanged.  The  poetry  of  Fra  Guittone,  the  new  leader,  was  just  as 
good  or  just  as  bad  as  that  of  the  Sicilian  poets. 

It  is  time  now  to  inquire  into  the  characteristics  of  this  poetry 
common  to  the  south  and  north.  What  was  it  about  ?  What  was  it 
like  ?  Provencal  poetry,  when  at  its  best,  was  the  poetry  of  love,  of 
war,  of  satire.  Almost  the  sole  topic  of  the  Sicilian  school  was 
chivalrous  love,  the  humble  and  devout  vassalage  of  the  poet  towards 
a  lady  adorned  with  every  charm  and  virtue,  a  lady  either  pitiless  or 
the  source  of  all  joy,   to  whom  the  poet  hardly  dares  manifest  his 


unhappy  affection,  from  whom  he  hopes  perchance  some  crumb  of 
consolation,  otherwise  he  will  perish  wretchedly  of  love,  and  the 
blame  will  be  madonna's.  We  realize  at  once  that  this  love  is  unreal, 
unfelt  by  any  mortal,  a  pure  fiction,  a  conventionalism,  an  abstraction. 
Poems  on  such  a  topic  had  become,  in  fact,  mere  rhetorical  or  metrical 
exercises,  the  ever  vain  attempt  to  compensate  by  variety  of  style 
or  metre  for  the  absence  of  matter.  Here  is  a  rather  extreme 
example  of  the  poverty  of  thought  in  a  canzone  by  the  Sicilian  Guido 
delle  Colonne,  though  the  verse  form  in  the  original  leaves  little  to  be 
desired  : 

"  Although  water  by  means  of  fire  lays  aside  its  great  coldness,  it 
would  not  change  its  nature  if  some  vessel  were  not  interposed 
between  them  :  nay,  it  would  straightway  come  to  pass  that  either  the 
fire  would  be  quenched  or  the  water  dried  up.  But  by  means  of  that 
which  is  interposed  both  continue.  So,  noble  creature,  love  has  dis- 
played his  ardent  power  in  me,  who  without  love  was  cold  water  and 
ice.  He  has  so  enkindled  me  with  the  fire  which  envelops  me  that  I 
should  be  consumed  if  you,  sovereign  lady,  did  not  intervene  betwixt 
love  and  me." 

In  this  ingenious  imagery  the  lover  is  the  water,  love  is  the  fire,  and 
the  lady  is  the  intervening  pot,  and  similar  conceits  and  common- 
places are  prolonged  through  several  stanzas.  It  was  in  this  condi- 
tion of  poverty,  slightly  relieved  by  the  breadth  of  view,  though  not 
by  the  inspiration,  of  Fra  Guittone  and  his  followers,  that  Guinicelli 
found  the  Italian  lyric. 

The  poetry  of  Guinicelli,  it  is  true,  was  not  fully  spontaneous,  as  we 
understand  the  word.  It  was  a  conscious  evolution.  Poetry  with 
him  became  a  medium  for  the  inculcation  of  metaphysico-ethical 
truth.  The  older  poets  had  often  discussed  the  poetical  theory  of 
love.  They  universally  defined  it  somewhat  as  follows  :  "  Love  is  a 
desire  of  the  spirit  which  springs  from  the  beauty  of  the  object 
beloved,  a  desire  which  through  the  eyes  descends  into  the  heart,  and, 
strengthened  by  continual  musing,  rules  there."  Perfection  of  both 
lover  and  lady  in  the  courtly  sense  was  presupposed.  But  with 
Guinicelli  the  object  loved  becomes  a  means  to  mental  and  moral 
perfection,  awakening  in  the  heart  noble  and  virtuous  aspirations  ; 
and  this  new  doctrine  of  nobilta  and  j^eniilezza  becomes  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  new  style.  These  qualities  are  inseparable 
from  the  ideal  woman  ;  their  presence  is  essential  to  real  love.  Hence, 
woman  is  immeasurably  exalted  and  ennobled.  She  becomes, 
whether  by  coincidence  or  through  actual  adaptation  of  the  Platonic 
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doctrine,  "  an  incitement  to  honorable  deeds,  a  ladder  by  which  to 
climb  to^the  contemplation  of  the  Deity,"  a  thing  come  from  heaven, 
nay,  more,  the  very  image^of  God.  Her  mission  on  earth  is  to  shed 
the  radiance' of  her  graces'and  virtues  not  merely  on  the  poet,  but  on 
all ;  as  Guinicelli  expresses  it  in  one  of  his  sonnets  : 

"  Ever  as  she  walks  she  hath  a  sober  grace, 
Making  bold  men  abashed  and  good  men  glad  ; 
If  she  delight  thee  not,  thy  heart  must  err. 
No  man  dare  look  on  her,  his  thoughts  being  base. 
Nay,  let  me  say  even  more  than  I  have  said  : 
No  man]could  think'base  thoughts  who  looked  on  her." 

The  poem  in  which  Guinicelli's  doctrine  is  most  fully  stated  is  that 
very  famous  canzone,  "  Al  cor  gentil  ripara  sempre  Amore,"  so  called 
from  its  first  verse.  The  first  stanza,  which  I  shall  quote  in  full, 
strikes  the  key-note  of  the  new-found  lyric  : 

"  Within  the  gentle  heart  love  shelters  him 
As  birds  within  the  green  shade  of  the  grove. 
Before  the  gentle  heart,  in  nature's  scheme, 
Love  was  not,  nor  the  gentle  heart  ere  Love. 
For  with  the  sun,  at  once. 
So  sprang  the  light  immediately  ;  nor  was 
Its  birth  before  the  sun's. 
And  Love  hath  his  effect  in  gentleness 
Of  very  self  ;  even  as 
Within  the  middle  fire  the  heat's  excess." 

The  theme  is  then  developed  in  a  succession  of  striking  images, 
having  a  natural  and  logical  correlation.  The  gentle  heart  is  like  a 
precious  stone,  without  virtue  (as  was  then  believed)  till  purified  by 
the  sun's  light :  when  so  purified,  it  received  its  virtue  from  the 
stars.  In  like  manner  the  heart,  pure,  true  and  clean  from  guile,  a 
woman  like  a  star  enamoreth.  Love  in  the  "gentle  heart  is  like  the 
flame  set  high  upon  the  candlestick,  its  appropriate  place,  too  proud 
to  hold  a  humbler  station.  Evil  natures  meet  love  as  water  quenches 
fire.  The  sun  beats  down  all  day  upon  the  mire :  vile  it  remains,  nor 
is  the  sun's  power  the  less  :  the  proud,  base  man  is  the  mire,  the  sun 
is  gentleness.  Woman  should  bestow  her  love  on  him  who  recognizes 
her  superiority,  her  divinity,  just  as  the  angels  in  heaven  obey  God 
himself.  And,  lastly,  the  most  daring  thought  of  all,  when  the  soul 
of  the  poet  shall  appear  before  God,   the  question  will  be   asked, 
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"  Why  didst  thou  dare  to  adore  my  image  in  an  earthly  thing  ? " 
And  the  answer  will  be,  "  She  had  the  aspect  of  an  angel  of  thy 
realm,  therefore  blame  me  not  if  I  set  my  affections  upon  her." 

The  poem,  notwithstanding  its  literary  value,  its  loftiness  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  imagery,  contains  serious  imperfections.  We  feel  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  writer  who  at  once  closes  the  old  era  and  opens  the 
new.  He  is  still  hampered  by  the  poverty  of  vocabulary  and  by  the 
fixed  traditions  of  the  older  school.  The  canzone  sometimes  lacks 
clearness,  but  there  is  a  charm  in  the  very  uncertainty  of  expression, 
like  that  of  the  first  utterances  of  childhood,  which  in  part  at  least 
compensates  for  its  defects. 

We  find,  besides,  in  this  poem  and  elsewhere  in  the  work  of  Guini- 
celli,  two  very  striking  features,  new  in  themselves  and  pregnant  with 
possibilities  for  the  world's  future  lyric  poetry  :  (i)  the  employment  of 
imagery  taken  direct  from  the  observation  of  nature,  as  an  essential  of 
poetic  expression  ;  and  (2)  the  utterance  of  real  sentiment.  These 
aspects  might  be  enlarged  upon  did  space  permit.  The  degree  to 
which  spontaneousness  of  feeling  was  realized  henceforth  as  indispens- 
able can  perhaps  be  best  expressed  in  Dante's  words  to  Guinicelli  in 
the  'Purgatorio'  (24.  52-54).  The  conventionalism  of  the  old 
school  was  dead  :  real  feeling  was  henceforth  to  be  the  touchstone  of 
true  poetry : 

"  And  I  to  him  :  'One  am  I,  who,  whenever 
Love  doth  inspire  me,  note,  and  in  that  measure 
Which  he  within  me  dictates,  singing  go.'  " 

It  would  be  instructive  to  trace  in  detail  the  influence  of  the  "dolce 
Stil  nuovo  "  upon  contemporary  poets,  Cino  da  Pistoia,  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  and  especially  Dante,  who  was  its  most  splendid  exponent,  and 
to  continue  the  investigation  on  through  the  poetry  of  Petrarca  into 
the  modern  lyric ;  but  this  would  far  exceed  the  limits  and  scope  of 
the  present  article.  Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  in  some 
measure  the  nature  and  importance  of  a  reform  which  justifies  the 
praise  and  prophecy  of  Dante,  who  addresses  his  brother  poet  thus 
(Purg.  26. 1 12-14)  • 

"  And  I  to  him  :  '  Those  dulcet  lays  of  yours 
Which,  long  as  shall  endure  our  modern  fashion, 
Shall  make  forever  dear  their  very  ink.' '' 

W.  H.  Fraser. 
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The  Intendant  Talon's  Farewell  to  New  Franccv 

Quebec,  1672. 

HE  wind  is  in  the  sails,  so  now  farewell 

To  crimson  woods,  coureurs  de  bois,  for  lo  ! 
The  smoke  is  lifting  from  the  citadel ; 

The  good-bye  guns  have  spoken,  and  we  go. 


MONTMORENCY     FALLS,    BELOW    QUEBEC. 

Oh  stiff  and  black  the  pines  on  Sillery's  steep, 
Brave  sentinels  against  the  Autumn  skies  ; 

The  shadows  gather  on  the  hills  ;  the  sleep 
Of  Winter  steals  into  Kankda's  eyes 
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Wrapped  in  eternal  silence  frowns  Tourmente, 
Quebec  is  now  a  glimmering  crown  of  light, 

And  Montmorency  pours  his  hoarse  lament, 
As  we  slip  down  the  tide  into  the  night. 

The  broad  St.  Lawrence  carries  us  to  sea, 
And  we  the  winding  stream  shall  nevermore 

Unravel,  nor  the  chanson  ringing  free 

Hear  round  the  camp-fire  on  the  lone  lake's  shore. 
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Gone,  gone  the  robust  days  in  forest-land, 
The  flashing  paddles  of  the  war  canoe. 

The  voyageurs,  the  grim  Algonquin  band ; — 
Farewell  Romance,  farewell  my  friends  to  you  ! 

Thou  region  of  prime  fellowship,  farewell ; 

Farewell  new  world  of  fierce,  impetuous  joy, 
Where  the  wild  woodland  hears  the  savage  yell, 

And  louder  yet  the  cry  of  "Vive  le  roi ! " 

Come,  breath  of  vastness,  blowing  through  the  gloom. 
Sing  to  me  of  the  fresh  heart  of  the  north  : 

O  northern  land  of  wonder  and  of  bloom. 
Thy  spell  upon  me  sends  me  sadly  forth  ! 

William  Talbot  Allison. 
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Of  Such  Is  The  Nature  of  Woman. 


HERE  are  certain  foolish  people  who  object  to  hear  our 

T  beloved  Canada  described  as  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows." 

But  that  title  would  have  been  regally  becoming  to  the 
little  village  of  Craig's  Corners,  as  its  lights  twinkled  one 
frosty  December  night,  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
There  were  hills  that  formed  a  glistening  rampart  about 
the  little  cluster  of  houses,  and  that  looked  protectingly 
down  on  Wesley  Church,  the  pride  of  the  township.  It 
was  a  new  church,  with  stone  adornments  that  gave  a  solid 
effect  to  the  red  brick  front,  and  raised  in  Father  Kers- 
lake  the  dread  that  the  members  would  forget  the  house  not  made 
with  hands.  But  the  young  people  took  great  interest  in  the  new 
tabernacle,  and  the  pastor.  Reverend  George  Harris,  whose  family 
was  large  and  healthy,  and  whose  salary  was  small  and  uncertain, 
became  cheerful  as  he  preached  denunciatory  sermons  to  audiences 
where  a  snore  was  unheard.  Brother  Harris  was  tall  and  weighty, 
with  a  reputation  for  much  visiting  at  the  homes  of  people  who  had 
an  abundance  of  cream  and  vegetables.  Sister  Harris  was  an  emaci- 
ated and  godly  woman,  whose  festive  attire  consisted  of  an  exceedingly 
shiny  black  silk  gown,  which  had  performed  almost  as  many  revolu- 
tions as  a  South  American  republic.  She  possessed  also  a  diminutive 
bit  of  point  lace  that  was  fastened  by  a  hideous  and  ancient  brooch, 
in  which  was  a  speaking  likeness  of  Brother  Harris,  taken  in  the  days 
when  he  was  yet  a  bachelor. 

But,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  tea-meeting  on  the  twenty-third 
of  December,  the  ancient  brooch  was  transferred  to  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter, Sarah  Jane.  Was  not  Sarah  Jane  to  recite  "Curfew  shall  not  ring 
to-night,"  and  was  any  decoration  too  great  for  such  an  event  ?  Sarah 
Jane  was  a  bright  young  creature,  twenty  years  of  age,  who  had  a 
flawless  complexion  and  a  strong  determination  not  to  marry  a  Metho- 
dist minister.  She  had  a  secret  longing  to  dance  and  go  to  the 
theatre  ;  but  she  went  to  missionary  meetings  instead,  and  found  some 
excitement  in  the  "  conversation  lozenges "  hurled  at  her  by  ardent 
young  farmers.  Her  mother  desired  that  Sarah  Jane  should  be  "  fully 
consecrated,"  but  the  daughter  preferred  waltzes  to  Moody  and 
Sankey. 

The  tea-meeting  began  sumptuously,  with  a  display  of  cold  turkey 
and  ham  sandwiches  that  created  joy  among  the  Fathers-in-Israel. 
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Brother  Harris  and  certain  other  ministerial  brethren  were  at  a  special 
table,  where  the  choicest  of  currant  jelly  and  the  most  piquant  pickles 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  clerical  party.  Sarah  Jane,  in  the  glory  of  a 
purple  merino  gown,  trimmed  with  rosettes  of  black  velvet,  was  waited 
upon  by  two  young  men  who  regarded  each  other  with  stern  glances. 
One  of  them  was  Robert  Linton,  a  medical  student,  who  was  encircled 
with  a  fascinating  halo  in  the  form  of  a  reputation  for  wildness.  The 
other  was  Douglas  Campbell,  a  quiet  youth  with  a  great  reluctance  to 
speak  in  class-meeting.  Mrs.  Harris  was  deeply  interested  in  her 
daughter's  lovers,  and  had  prayed  fervently  about  the  matter. 

"George,"  she  said,  nervously,  to  her  husband,  after  the  bounteous 
supper,  "  I  believe  that  Sarah  Jane  favors  Robert  Linton,  and  I'm  so 
afraid  he  isn't  steady.  But  she  might  be  the  means  of  saving  him." 
"  Yes,  I  daresay,  my  dear ;  but  we  needn't  worry  about  it  yet,"  and 
Brother  Harris  bustled  away,  with  that  cheerful  disregard  of  matters 
sentimental  that  distinguishes  the  male  parent.  But  Mrs.  Harris 
looked  upon  Sarah  Jane  and  her  cavaliers  with  an  anxious  eye,  and 
wondered  why  interesting  young  men  were  seldom  steady. 

At  eight  o'clock,  the  programme  opened  with  a  selection  by  the 
choir.  As  a  fore-runner  of  the  college  yell,  the  choral  effort  was  not  a 
failure,  and  the  singers  concluded  with  a  shout  that  left  them  red  and 
radiant.  Then  an  elderly  clergyman  assured  the  people  that  he  was 
glad  to  see  so  many  present,  and  proceeded  to  recite  infirm  and 
venerable  jokes  that  were  treated  with  the  calm  respect  due  to  their 
age.  Sarah  Jane  followed  the  man  of  mirth,  and  right  nobly  did  she 
describe  the  maiden  who  swung  in  the  belfry.  The  effect  was  some- 
what marred  by  the  howHng  of  the  youngest  Smith  child,  who  had 
struck  his  nose  against  the  hymTi-book  rack  and  was  not  to  be  soothed, 
even  by  a  large  piece  of  chocolate  cake.  But  the  movements  of  both 
hands  and  feet  showed  the  appreciation  of  the  audience,  and  Sarah 
Jane  gave  a  facetious  encore,  which  required  much  gesticulation.  A 
debate  was  a  departure  from  the  usual  tea-meeting  performance,  but 
the  brethren  had  decided  to  vary  the  proceedings,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Linton  stepped  jauntily  forward  to  uphold  the  theory  that  intemper- 
ance is  much  more  destructive  than  war.  He  spoke  with  fluency  and 
grace,  and  Sarah  Jane  felt  her  heart  beating  fast,  as  the  blue  eyes  of 
the  young  orator  fell  upon  her.  A  woman  likes  to  be  considered  an 
inspiration,  and  Sarah  Jane  had  been  told  by  Robert  that  he  would 
look  to  her  for  encouragement.  As  he  sat  dewn,  there  was  a  nod  of 
approval  from  the  clerical  group  and  a  burst  of  hand- clapping  from  the 
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laity,  while  the  girls  murmured,  "he's  just  splendid."  But  when 
Douglas  Campbell  arose,  to  make  the  first  speech  for  the  negative,  a 
hush  fell  upon  the  people,  for  the  young  man's  face  was  pale,  almost 
to  ghastliness.  He  had  determined  to  win  Sarah  Jane  by  outdoing 
the  eloquence  of  his  rival,  but  he  found  that  his  vocabulary  consisted 
of  the  words, — "  Mr.  Chairman."  For  four  awful  moments  he  gulped 
and  perspired,  and  then  he  fled  from  the  platform  and  disappeared 
down  the  stairway  leading  to  the  basement.  Robert  Linton  looked 
gently  grieved,  but  a  loud  laugh  arose  from  the  rustic  lungs,  and  Sarah 
Jane  felt  a  wild  hatred  for  the  male  population  of  Craig's  Corners. 
As  the  next  speaker  was  painfully  trying  to  impress  upon  the  audience 
that  Mr.  Robert  Linton  was  astray  in  his  statements,  Sarah  Jane 
slipped  quietly  from  the  church,  and  went  to  look  for  the  orator  who 
had  been  dumb.  She  found  him  with  his  head  bowed  on  "  Dash- 
away,"  his  sympathetic  horse,  which  seemed  to  understand  all  about 
the  debate  and  other  things.  Sarah  Jane  laid  her  hand  timidly  on  the 
boyish  head.     It  came  up  with  a  sudden  jerk. 

"What  are  you  doing?  I  know  I  made  a  blamed  fool  of  myself. 
If  you  weren't  here,  I'd  say  something  worse."  This  dark  saying 
thrilled  Sarah  Jane  with  its  mystery  and  recklessness. 

"I  had  intended,"  he  went  on,  "to  ask  you  to-night  if  you  didn't 
think  you  could  marry  me.  But  I'm  nothing  but  a  blamed  fool." 
There  was  a  long  silence,  and  then  Sarah  Jane  said,  bravely  : 

"Well,  can't  you  make  that  speech,  either?"  He  looked  at  her 
flushed  cheeks  and  stammered  : 

"Whatever-do-you-mean?     Don't  you  think  I'm  a  fool?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  she  replied  with  spirit.  "  Any  other  man  would  have 
known  why  I  came  out  here."     Then  he  understood. 

The  Garden  of  Eden  may  have  been  in  Persia  or  Ceylon  or  Arabia, 
but  Douglas  Campbell  will  always  be  sure  that  it  once  was  a  snow- 
crowned  hill,  silvered  by  the  glorious  moonlight  that  softened  the 
roguishness  of  a  girlish  face,  and  touched  into  tenderness  even  the 
ruddy  splendor  of  Wesley  Church. 

Mr.  Douglas  Campbell  is  now  a  well-known  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  the  powers  that  talk  at  Ottawa  have,  more  than  once,  commended 
his  terse,  graceful  speeches.  But  he  looked  up  m  amusement  one 
morning  as  his  youngest  son  said,  with  emphasis  : 

"Dad,  you've  got  to  help  me  out.     I'm  on  a  debate  for  next  week." 
"  My  boy,  you  had  better  go  to  your  mother.     She'll  tell  you  that 
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I  don't  shine  in  debate."     But  the  handsome,  matronly  lady,  who  now 
signs  herself  "  Janette  Campbell,"  only  laughed  as  she  replied  : 

"But,  Douglas,  that  wasn't  an  unlucky  night,  after  all." 

"  What  was  it,  dad  ?     Did  you  come  a  cropper  ?  " 

"With  the  audience,  yes.  But  I  won  a  more  important  hearing." 
And  the  master  of  one  of  the  prettiest  homes  in  Rosedale  actually 
whistled  "  Dollie  Gray  "  as  he  carefully  brushed  his  hat. 

Erin  Graham. 
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ORNING  her  face  is. 

Blue  seas  her  eyes. 
All  of  earth's  sweetness 

In  their  light  lies. 

Coral  her  lips  are. 

Red  reefs  of  doom, 
There  do  Love's  ships  drive, 

Down  to  their  doom. 

There  would  I  shipwreck. 

Swooning  to  death. 
Passing  to  darkness 

On  the  winds  of  her  breath. 


From  "  Mordred.^^ 
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Some  Photographic  Reminiscences, 


AMERA  "  fiends  "  are  numer- 
ous, the  man  (or  woman) 
with  a  "kodak"  is  tnore 
numerous,  and  just  ordinary 
amateur  photographers  are 
comparatively  rare — but  this 
is  all  in  the  mind  of  the  on- 
looker. To  the  devotees  of 
photography  there  are  no 
"fiends,"  and  the  "kodak" 
is  only  one  form  of  camera, 
and  the  whole  process  of 
taking  and  making  a  picture  is  a  serious  undertaking,  in  which  shutters 
and  diaphragms,  and  plates  and  developers,  and  papers  and  so  on, 
each  offers  serious  problems.  The  man  who  follows  the  injunction, 
"  You  press  the  button  and  we  do  the  rest,"  knows  nothing  of  the 
joys  or  sorrows  of  an  enthusiast  in  photography. 

But  I  am  asked  not  to  write  a  treatise  on  photography,  but  to  tell, 
so  to  say,  a  few  stories  from  my  experience  with  a  camera,  and  to 
show  those  who  are  interested  a  few  pictures  by  the  way. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1897  that  I  had  my  introduction  to  a 
camera,  and  I  was  soon  at  work  trying  to  discover  what  took  place 
when  I  pressed  the  shutter  bulb.  My  first  picture  was  a  homelike, 
and  I  must  say,  picturesque  group  in  a  back  yard.  I  made  the 
exposure,  rushed  off  to  my  dark  room,  where  developer  and  trays 
were  already  prepared,  and  soon  had  my  enthusiasm  aroused  even 
more  fully  in  watching  the  image  appear.  I  didn't  know  when  it  was 
"  done,"  but  I  guessed  at  it,  and  got  one  of  the  best  negatives  I've 
yet  made.  But,  alas,  within  a  few  hours  it  had  been  hopelessly  spoiled 
by  attempting  to  print  from  it  before  it  was  thoroughly  dry. 

In  those  days  I  was  somewhat  popular  at  summer  picnics,  and  as  I 
was  spending  the  summer  at  home,  in  Brockville,  I  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  any  affability  (and  muscle)  I  possessed  in  this  way. 
A  picnic  for  me  without  my  camera  soon  became  a  little  flatter  than 
the  proverbial  white  of  the  egg  without  salt.  It  was  at  such  a  picnic, 
within  a  week  of  the  making  of  my  first  picture,  that  I  secured  the 
magnificent   cloud    picture  which    is    shown    on    page    148.      The 
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company  being,  as  I  must  confess,  mostly  composed  of  ladies,  had 
been  discussing  the  advisability  of  seeking  shelter  in  view  of  the 
supposed  approach  of  a  thunderstorm.  Enormous  black  clouds  were 
rolling  up  in  the  west,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  these  by  some 
of  the  more  fearful  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  a  storm  was  coming. 
Of  course  such  an  appeal  had  to  be  answered,  and  with  the  air  of  a 
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weather  prophet  I  proceeded  to  investigate  those  clouds  somewhat 
more  closely.  My  camera  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  and  forgetting 
the  storm  I  soon  had  it  in  position,  and  in  a  spirit  of  nervous  expect- 
ancy and  blissful  ignorance  I  turned  it  toward  the  sun  and  pressed  the 
bulb.  One  thing  was  clear  from  the  outset,  that  if  I  had  a  picture  at 
all  it  would  be  a  beauty.     My  only  wonder  now  is  that  I  succeeded 
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in  the  subsequent  processes  in  making  such  a  good  negative  as  I  soon 
had. 

The  picture  soon  became  famous  among  my  friends,  and  I  logically 
concluded  that  if  I  could  make  such  a  remarkable  picture  on  my  first 
attempt  I  should  be  able  soon  to  far  surpass  it.  Experience  has 
proved  again  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  "  Fools  rush  in,"  etc.  I  have 
yet  to  make  a  second  cloud  picture  which  is  even  approximately  as 
beautiful  as  my  first.  But  the  first  had  given  me  the  appetite,  and  if 
I  only  had  now  half  of  the  plates  I  have  spoiled  in  attempting  to 
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duplicate  it,  I  should  not  need  to  worry  about  the  cost  of  my  next 
summer's  work. 

I  soon  discovered  through  study,  some  of  the  conditions  necessary 
to  make  good  cloud  pictures.  The  result  is  that  I  am  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  use  of  chromatic  plates  and  color  screens. 

Many  interesting  and  amusing  experiences  have  come  to  me  in  my 
attempts  to  take  cloud  pictures,  especially  those  taken  against  the 
sun.  For  example,  on  the  deck  of  an  Atlantic  liner,  the  now  historic 
Scotsman,  as  she  proceeded  down  the  St.  Lawrence  by  Gaspe,  I 
thought  I  saw  a  prospective  cloud  picture.     I  got  my  camera  and 
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tufned  it  toward  the  setting  sun,  which,  by  the  way,  was  about  to  drop 
behind  a  large  cloud.  I  heard  a  voice  in  an  almost  plaintive  tone, 
saying,  "  You  can't  do  that ;  you  will  only  spoil  the  plate."  And  I 
was  assured  in  answer  to  my  complacent  "Why?"  that  "You  can't 
take  a  picture  against  the  sun."  The  result  of  my  exposure  is  seen 
on  page  149,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  my  friend, 
after  his  return  home  in  the  fall,  that  I  had  taken  for  him  the  prettiest 
picture  he  had  secured  during  the  summer.  Thus  even  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  for  such  he  was,  may  sometimes  learn  through  his  mistakes. 
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However,  I  have  space  but  for  one  more  reminiscence,  and  that 
must  be  told  in  a  few  words.  After  a  summer  spent  in  more  agricul- 
tural pursuits  than  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the  University,  at  least,  affords, 
I  determined  to  spend  a  week  at  my  favorite  camping-haunt  near 
Rockport,  in  the  heart  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  to  utilize  the 
week  in  making  a  few  cloud  pictures.  A  few  of  the  results  are  seen 
on  pages  150  and  152.  It  was  the  week  of  the  great  Galveston  storm, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  sky  on  no  two  days  of  the  week  was  very 
similar.  As  is  customary  in  camp,  I  rose  very  early  in  the  morning, 
and  consequently  I  secured  what  is  at  least  not  so  common  as  to  be 
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Two  of  these  are  shown 


unfashionable,  a  number  of  sunrise  pictures, 
on  pages  151  and  153. 

In  the  one  on  page  151,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  wind  is  just 
rising,  and  the  light  morning  clouds  are  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
demons  of  the  air.  The  observant  will  notice  that  it  was  a  friendly 
tree  which  enabled  me  to  keep  the  sun  out  of  the  picture. 


A    QUIET    NOOK    IN    "FAIRYLAND,"    ALEXANDRIA    BAY. 


Of  the  other  pictures  I  need  mention  but  one,  that  opp.  page  146, 
which  is  the  work  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Victor  Kincaid.  It  was 
taken  near  Brockville.  For  the  sake  of  those  who  are  skeptical 
regarding  cloud  pictures,  I  may  say  that  none  of  the  photographs  here 
shown  have  been  in  any  way  retouched  or  manipulated  except  in  the 
ordinary  processes  of  developing. 
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If  those  who  see  these  reproductions  can  learn  from  them  even  a 
small  fraction  of  what  I  have  learned  in  the  making  of  them,  I  am 


sure  they  will  feel  indebted  to  the  Editor  and  Business  Manager  of 
Acta  Victoriana  for  their  enterprise  in  going  to  the  expense  of 
having  cuts  made  for  such  a  number  of  illustrations. 

Albert  H.  Abbott. 
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Poison  Lore, 


jg^  HE  history  of  poison,  like  all  history,  begins  in  the 
region  of  myths.  The  derivation  of  the  word 
"  toxicology  "  can  be  traced  back  to  the  root 
"tox,"  an  ancient  word  signifying  a  "  bow,"  or 
"  arrow."  This  would  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  savage  found  a  weapon  which  was  dirty 
or  soiled  with  the  blood  of  a  former  foe  more 
deadly  in  its  effects  than  if  it  were  in  a  clean 
condition.  This  naturally  led  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  juice  of  some  herb  or  some  offen- 
sive or  noxious  matter  to  weapons,  and  hence 
it  would  appear  that  the  septic  poisons  were 
the  earliest  to  be  used.  In  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  II.  (B.C.  405),  Prysa  is  said  to  have  caused  the  death  of 
the  Queen  by  cutting  food  with  a  knife  poisoned  on  one  side  only  ! 
Menes,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  was  renowned  for  his 
knowledge  of  plants,  and  experimented  largely  in  the  compounding  of 
drugs  and  in  the  preparation  of  poison  ;  indeed  the  great  skill  displayed 
by  the  Egyptians  in  embalming  their  dead  indicates  that  their 
chemical  knowledge  must  have  been  by  no  means  limited. 

The  first  definite  evidence  of  practical  acquaintance  with  drugs  is  to 
be  found  in  ancient  Roman  writings.  This  study  was  always  closely 
connected  with  sorcery,  and,  among  the  Romans,  secret  poisoning 
seems  to  have  been  very  prevalent.  Dioxorides,  a  Greek  physician, 
(circa  100  A.D.),  has  left  a  work  on  materia  medica,  and  divides  his 
toxic  bodies  into  three  classes,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral.  In  the 
first  class  he  speaks  of  cantharides,  snake  venom,  putrid  blood,  etc., 
and  of  a  creature  known  as  the  "sea-hare."  He  depicts  the  animal 
as  something  very  formidable,  not  to  be  looked  at,  and  certainly  not 
to  be  touched.  It  secreted  an  acrid  juice  with  very  poisonous  proper- 
ties. Of  the  vegetable  poisons,  aconite,  opium  and  veratrum  seem 
to  have  been  the  best  known,  while  certain  fungi  produced  deadly 
effects  when  taken  internally.  Pliny  refers  to  veratum,  in  his  writings, 
as  being  used  for  "  rat  and  mice  powders  "  and  as  a  poison  for  arrow- 
heads, Mures  polenta,  admixtum  necant  Galli  sagitias  in  venatu  elle- 
boro  tingunt.  Arsenic,  salts  of  copper,  of  mercury  and  of  lead  were  the 
chief  mineral  poisons.  * 

In  Asia,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  study  of  the  early  sacred  writings  of 


the  East,  the  art  of  the  poisoner  appears  to  have  flourished.  Incon- 
venient husbands  and  brothers  were  quietly  put  out  of  the  way  by  the 
administration  of  some  of  the  then  known  drugs.  Even  the  infectious 
quahties  of  many  diseases  were  taken  advantage  of,  and  there  seems 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  infected  material  was  employed  to  communi- 
cate disease  and  subsequent  death.     To  such  a  pitch,  indeed,  had  the 
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practice  of  domestic  poisoning  grown  that  the  Brahmins  introduced 
the  law  which  required  all  widows  to  be  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre 
along  with  their  deceased  husbands.  In  more  modern  times  secret 
poisoning  has  often  been  very  common,  especially  in  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  prevailing  ignorance  of  chemistry  and  of  pathology  enabled  crimes 
to  be  perpetrated  with  perfect  impunity,  which,  nowadays,  would 
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readily  be  detected.  In  this  way  many  persons  must  have  met  their 
death  by  poisoning,  wrongly  ascribed  to  natural  causes. 

As  time  progressed,  the  practice  became  so  rife  that  the  Catholic 
clergy — despite  the  rules  of  the  confessional — felt  it  their  duty  to 
acquaint  the  Pope  with  the  extent  to  which  secret  poisoning  went  on. 
An  enquiry  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  an  old  woman  who  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  supplying  to  people  of  all  classes  of  society  a  certain 
"  wonderful  elixir  "  which  would  lead  to  the  speedy  dissolution  of  un- 
happy marriages.  A  retributive  justice  at  last  overtook  this  La  Spara, 
and  she  and  her  accomplices  met  the  fate  which  they  deserved. 

Among  famous  prisoners  might  be  mentioned  Locusta,  who  was  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  Nero,  in  the  plan  by  which  he  rid  himself  of  his 
brother  Britannicus.  Tacitus  tells  the  story  how  the  poison  was  ad- 
ministered at  a  banquet,  and  the  suddenness  with  which  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  became  lifeless  seems  to  point  to  prussic  acid  as  the 
medium  employed  by  the  Emperor.  John  of  Ragubo,  a  Franciscan 
brother,  was  another  notorious  poisoner.  It  was  he  who,  in  a  business- 
like way,  approached  the  celebrated  "  Council  of  Ten  "  and  offered  to 
remove  from  this  sphere,  quietly  and  with  despatch,  those  on  whom  the 
Council  had  pronounced  its  secret  sentence.  His  fees  were  graduated 
to  suit  the  position  or  rank  of  his  victims,  and  that  many  of  his  in- 
famous operations  were  successfully  carried  out  is  evidenced  by  the 
documents  still  in  existence,  which  contain  opposite  many  of  the 
names  of  those  selected  for  assassination  the  significant  marginal  note 
"factum."  The  Borgias  also  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the 
middle  ages  ;  Caesar  Borgia's  cruelty  and  profligacy  were  proverbial. 
He  narrowly  escaped  coming  by  his  own  death  through  partaking  of 
poisoned  wine  which  he  had  intended  for  some  of  his  guests,  whom  he 
and  his  father,  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  desired  to  be  quit  of.  He, 
Alexander,  had  elected  nine  new  Cardinals,  and  as,  by  election,  those 
Cardinals  lost  the  right  of  bequest — the  Pope  becoming  their  heir — 
nothing  remained  but  to  cause  the  death  of  the  richest,  should  money 
be  required  for  the  pontifical  purse !  Unfortunately  (?)  by  some  strange 
mischance,  at  a  banquet  to  which  the  selected  victim  was  invited, 
Caesar  Borgia  and  his  father  were  served  with  the  poisoned  wine,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  elder  of  the  two  schemers.  This,  at  any  rate,  is 
the  popular  version  of  the  story,  though  some  authorities  assert  that  it 
was  one  of  the  Cardinals  who  had  bribed  a  servant  to  supply  Caesar 
Borgia  with  the  poisoned  wine. 

At  a  later  period  in  the  world's  history  appeared  a  woman  named 
Toifana  (or  Tofania)  an  Italian,  who  made  and  sold,  in  small  vials,  a 


deadly  poison,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  solution  of  arsenic.  This 
was  known  as  "  Aqua  Toffana  "  and  "Aquetta  di  Napoli,"  and  this 
horrible  trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  her  for  fully  fifty 
years. 

In  the  seventeenth  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries 
France  was  suffering  from  this  insidious  danger,  and  the  chief  disciples 
of  the  nefarious  art  of  secret  poisoning  were  the  Marquise  de  Brin- 
villiers,  and  her  instructor,  St.  Croix.  He,  St.  Croix,  was  confined  in 
the  Bastille,  and,  when  there,  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  Italian, 
Elixi,  who  had  been  for  some  time  imprisoned  for  the  crime  of  poison- 
ing. Elixi  found  in  St.  Croix  a  ready  pupil,  and,  encouraging  him 
with  hopes  of  revenge  on  those  who  were  the  cause  of  his  imprison- 
ment, instructed  him  so  successfully  in  his  art  that  when  released  the 
scholar  was  almost  the  rival  of  his  teacher.  St.  Croix  appears  to  have 
procured  and  compounded  his  deadly  drugs  along  with  Christopher 
Glaser,  a  chemist  of  the  period,  who  was  himself  in  due  time  cast  into 
prison,  where  he  seems  to  have  died. 

To  the  Marquise,  then,  St.  Croix  imparted  his  dangerous  knowledge, 
with  the  result  that  her  father,  brother  and  sister  and  many  of  her 
family  became  her  victims.  He  was  poisoned  while  conducting  some 
experiments  in  his  laboratory,  and  the  Marquise,  whose  actions  had 
begun  to  be  suspected,  fled  to  a  convent.  She  was  not  allowed  to  end 
her  days  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  however,  as  she  was  lured  from  the 
convent  by  an  officer  of  police,  in  the  guise  of  an  abbe,  and  brought 
to  justice.  She  it  was  who  invented  the  *'  Power  of  Succession  "  and 
the  '*  Heir's  Friend,"  titles  of  poisons  which  speak  for  themselves. 

In  modern  times,  thanks  to  the  rapid  progress  made  in  pathology 
and  in  analytical  chemistry,  secret  poisoning  has  been  rendered  more 
difficult,  and,  in  consequence,  more  rare.  Isolated  instances  every 
now  and  again  crop  up,  but  the  ease  with  which  most  mineral  and 
vegetable  toxic  substances  can  be  detected,  even  if  sought  for  long 
after  death,  happily  proves  an  effectual  deterrent  to  the  would-be 
poisoner.  Legislation  has  also  done  much  towards  putting  a  stop  to 
the  use  of  poisons,  as  the  regulations  regarding  their  sale  are  very 
stringent. 

It  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  this  article  to  enter,  with  any 
degree  of  detail,  into  the  particulars  regarding  the  almost  limitless 
number  of  deadly  substances  that  are  in  existence.  Suffice  it,  that 
they  may  roughly  be  divided  into — corrosives,  irritants  and  neurotics. 
Between  those  of  the  same  class  there  are  wide  differences  in  effect, 
and  each  class  mentioned  might  be  divided  into  numerous  sections 
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and  subsections.  "  What  is  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison, " 
is  a  wise  saying,  and  nowhere  more  apphcable  than  in  the  study  of 
modern  toxicology.  In  their  natures  poisons  are  specific :  what  is 
fatal  to  one  animal  species  is  innocuous  to  another.  For  example,  the 
hedgehog  can  devour  any  quantity  of  fresh  Spanish  flies,  and  it  is 
proof  against  the  bite  of  the  viper.  A  common  or  garden  slug  can  eat 
with  impunity  the  leaves  of  the  deadly  digitalis,  while  a  goat  will  take 
kindly  to  a  half  pound  cake  of  tobacco  and  experience  little  or  no  ill 
effects.  How  different  is  the  case  of  the  youth  who  first  makes  his 
acquaintance  with  the  same  article  !  To  consider  only  the  effect  of 
substances  on  human  beings,  it  is  noticeable  how  differently  constitu- 
ted people  are  regarding  the  effects  of  well  known  poisons.  Thus 
opium-eaters  frequently  consume  as  much  of  that  drug  in  one  day  as 
would  suffice  to  kill  ten  or  twelve  ordinary  persons. 

With  foods  this  is  also  noticeable,  as  in  some  even  such  articles  of 
diet  as  mutton,  honey,  butter  or  herring  may  produce  all  the  symptoms 
of  illness.  Besides  this  natural  tolerance  or  the  reverse,  there  is  the 
gradual  educating  up  of  the  system  to  retain  and  assimilate  poisonous 
substances.  A  notable  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  arsenic. 
Of  this  drug  the  system  may  be  rendered  tolerant  by  continual  use, 
and  the  habit  of  arsenic  eating  is  quite  common  in  some  countries.  In 
Austria  and  Styria,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  India,  notably  in  the 
Punjaub,  the  practice  prevails,  the  belief  being  that  the  respiratory 
organs  are  stimulated  and  the  complexion  improved.  Horses  are 
also  dosed  with  small  quantities  of  arsenic  in  order  to  improve  the 
coat,  and  generally  the  outward  appearance  of  the  animals ;  should  the 
stimulant  be  removed,  rapid  loss  of  condition  is  the  result.  The 
arsenic  eater  begins  with  a  very  small  quantity,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing the  amount  taken  day  by  day  his  system  becomes  inured  to  it, 
and  in  time  he  is  able  to  take  as  much  in  one  dose  as  would  prove 
fatal  to  several  ordinary  people.  Of  the  mineral  poisons,  arsenic 
seems  to  have  had  the  most  frequent  uses  ;  it  belongs  to  the  class  of 
irritants  and  is  of  all  others  the  most  easily  detected  by  chemical 
examination.  The  presence  of  the  minutest  quantity  can,  without 
the  slightest  difficulty,  be  clearly  proved,  thanks  to  the  delicate  test 
perfected  by  Marsh,  which  bears  his  name,  but  the  original  inception 
of  which  dates  back  to  the  observations  and  researches  of  Proust, 
published  by  him  quite  a  hundred  years  ago. 

In  the  class  of  neurotics  we  may  include  prussic  acid  and  strych- 
nine, though  in  their  effects  they  differ  in  many  ways.  Both  of  these 
occur  in  plants,  and  in  the  kernels  of  many  fruits,  notably  the  peach. 
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Strychnine  is  an  alkaloid  extremely  poisonous,  and  is  a  constituent  of 
some  "  rat  poisons."  Gaseous  poisons  have  also  played  their  part, 
notably  the  fumes  arising  from  burning  charcoal,  which  consist 
mainly  of  carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  This  latter  is  an 
extremely  active  substance  when  introduced  into  the  system,  and 
reacts  with  the  red  pigment  of  the  blood,  forming  a  bright  scarlet 
compound,  preventing  proper  aeration,  and  thus  causing  death. 

Besides  the  intentional  uses  to  which  many  of  these  substances  are 
put,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  the  chronic  poisoning  which  may  arise 
from  being  brought  daily  in  contact  with  noxious  materials  used  in 
different  industries.  Notably  may  be  instanced  phosphorus  and  lead, 
the  former  producing  a  disease  which  attacks  the  jaw  bone.  Acute 
poisoning  by  phosphorus  is  also  often  met  with  when  it  acts  as  an 
irritant  poison,  and  in  most  cases  causes  death.  The  effects  of  lead 
on  the  system  are  also  noteworthy,  and  workers  engaged  in  the  arts 
in  which  lead  salts  are  used  frequently  become  martyrs  to  their 
employment. 

Happily  for  the  human  race  there  is  a  corrective  or  antidote  for 
each  of  the  poisons  which  have  been  discussed,  and  if  this  be  admin- 
istered in  time  the  evil  effects  may  be  neutralized,  and  the  substance 
partaken  of  rendered  harmless.  Besides  which  an  ever  advancing 
chemistry  and  an  increasing  knowledge  of  pathology  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  poisons  to  be  taken  without  the  certainty  of  their 
ultimate  isolation  and  recognition,  should  an  enquiry  be  made  into 
the  cause  of  the  illness,  or,  it  may  be,  death. 
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In  the  Wych-Wood. 

ATHWAYS  the  gods  know  only, 

Ancient  and  undefined, 
Strewn  with  leaf  and  flower. 

Into  the  forest  wind. 

Into  the  heart  of  the  Wych-wood, 

Into  the  quiet  deeps, 
This  secret  one  I  follow. 

Where  the  white  twin-flower  creeps. 

Only  the  little  winds  enter 

Under  the  arches  of  dusk. 
Fitfully  round  me  are  blowing 

Odors  of  cedar  and  musk. 

Here  where  the  shadow  lies  deepest, 

Close  by  the  haunted  pool, 
Where  purple  night-shade  and  bracken. 

And  mosses  grow  deep  and  cool, 

I  listen  alone  in  the  silence, 
I  listen  alone  in  the  gloom. 

In  the  green  twilight  of  the  forest 
Filled  with  the  pines'  perfume. 

And  a  bird  far  above  in  a  tree  top, 
A  bird  far  above  in  the  sun, 

Sings,  and  my  soul's  enchanted 
Ere  his  wondrous  song  is  done. 

Airily  over  the  woodland. 

Hour  by  hour  he  sings. 
And  his  songs  of  gladness  tell  me 

Of  a  thousand  happy  things. 

Sometimes  I  lure  him  to  me, 

Whistling  long  and  low, 
Down  he  comes  warily  hopping, 

Where  the  red  woodbines  blow. 
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Shyly  he  peers  through  the  frondage, 

Playing  at  hide-and-seek, 
Cheeping  at  intervals  sweetly, 

Inquiring,  yet  if  I  speak, 

Startled  he  hies  to  the  tree-tops, 
Preens  his  soft  plumes  in  the  sun. 

And  in  an  ecstasy  warbles 
His  melodies  one  by  one. 

Prince,  whom  I  love  as  no  other, 
Here  where  the  song  of  the  bird 

Echoes  in  tenderest  cadence, 
Haply  I  pledge  thee  my  word  : 

As  in  the  heart  of  the  Wych-wood, 

Singeth  alone  to  me, 
This  bird  in  the  golden  tree  top, 

I  sing  alone  to  thee. 

Content  if  thou  alone  listen. 

Deaf  though  the  gods  be  as  stone. 

Content  if  under  the  heavens. 
Thou  only  hear  me,  mine  own. 

Helen  M.  Merrill. 
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The  Mission  of  the  Theological  Faculties^  Viewed 
from  a  German  Standpoint* 


HE  University  of  Berlin  is,  with  one 
exception,  the  youngest  in  Germany, 
having   been    founded  by  Frederick 
William   III.   in  August,    1809.     The  memory 
of  the  founder,  who  in  those  calamitous  days 
had  the  faith  and  the  courage  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  great  seat  of  learning,  and  who  was 
able  to  surround  himself  with  a  group  of  men 
such  as  Germany  had  not  yet  seen — Hum- 
boldt, Fichte  and  Schleiermacher,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few — will  not  soon  be  forgotten 
in  his  own  land,  and  least  of  all  in  the  Uni- 
versity that  owes  to  him  its  existence  and  its 
greatness. 

The  annual  celebration  in  honor  of  the 
founder  takes  the  form  of  an  address  by  the  Rector  of  the  University. 
It  is  held  in  the  "  Aula,"  and  is  attended  by  considerable  pomp  and 
ceremony. 

The  present  Rector  is  Dr.  Adolf  Harnack.  Professor  Harnack  has 
barely  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  but  he  is  already  famous  as  a 
biblical  scholar  and  as  a  writer  on  theological  subjects.  His  recent 
book.  Das  Wesen  des  Chrisieniums,  consisting  of  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  last  winter  to  the  students  of  all  the  faculties,  is  already 
accessible  in  an  English  translation.  Professor  Harnack  may,  there- 
fore, fairly  be  taken  as  representing  the  best  type  of  German  scholar- 
ship in  his  chosen  field. 

The  lecturer  took  for  his  subject  "  The  Work  of  the  Theological 
Faculties  and  Their  Relation  to  the  History  of  Religions  in  General." 
After  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  University,  and  a  warm 
tribute  to  the  men  who  constitute  its  chief  glory,  he  proceeded  to  give 
the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  choose  this  subject.  It  is  of  course 
impossible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article,  to  give  more  than  a  mere 
outline  of  his  argument,  but  in  part  the  substance  of  his  address  was 
as  follows  : 

The  Theological  Faculty  has  reason  to  ask  itself  if  there  is  not  much 
in  its  work  that  has  become  obsolete  and  that  has  been  superseded. 


There  is  a  feeling  abroad  that  its  course  has  become  too  circumscribed, 
and  that  therefore  it  is  scientifically  inadequate,  that  not  as  a  Faculty 
for  Christian  Theology  but  only  as  a  Faculty  for  the  science  and  his- 
tory of  religions  in  general  has  it  a  right  to  existence,  that  only  in  so 
far  as  it  studies  all  religions  equally  can  it  really  understand  the  one, 
that  only  in  this  way  it  can  get  rid  of  prejudices  that  otherwise  would 
be  insurmountable,  and  that,  at  the  very  least,  every  Theological 
Faculty  should  have  one  or  more  chairs  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
religions  in  general.  In  Holland  these  demands  have  already  brought 
about  considerable  changes  in  the  Theological  Faculties,  and  in  other 
countries  there  is  agitation  in  the  same  direction.  The  question  then 
is,  were  the  founders  of  our  university  right  to  limit  the  work  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  principally  to  the  investigation  and  the  represen- 
tation of  the  Christian  religion,  or  should  it  be  expanded  so  as  to 
include  the  study  of  .-oligions  in  general  ? 

Beyond  question  abstract  theory  would  seem  to  demand  such  an 
expansion.  If  religion  is  not  something  accidental,  and  therefore 
ephemeral  in  the  history  of  man,  if  some  fundamental  condition  of  his 
being,  without  which  man  would  not  be  man,  finds  expression  through 
it,  then  there  must  be  a  general  conception  corresponding  to  it.  And 
this  general  conception  can  certainly  not  be  obtained  by  simple 
abstraction  from  the  isolated  phenomena  of  religion,  for  the  latter  is, 
like  morals  and  art,  both  a  given  fact  and  a  growth,  an  ideal  evolving 
itself.  But  for  the  understanding  of  such  a  conception  the  fullest 
possible  induction  is  desirable.  One  must  see  every  step  of  the  ladder 
of  religion,  one  must  know  its  connections  and  ramifications,  the  dis- 
guises with  which  nations  or  individuals  have  invested  it,  in  order  to 
learn  what  it  really  is.  From  this  point  of  view  the  demand  that  the 
history  of  religion  be  studied  in  its  whole  range  seems  fully  justified. 
To  limit  the  study  to  one  religion  seems  an  unwarranted  restriction. 

But,  further,  religions  can  be  studied  only  according  to  one  and  the 
same  method,  viz.,  the  historical,  and  this  method  cannot  be  restricted 
arbitrarily.  Just  as  it  knows  no  temporal  bounds,  so  it  passes  relent- 
lessly from  one  related  object  to  another.  It  recognizes  only  chains, 
no  isolated  links.  There  is  no  special  method  that  applies  to  the 
Christian  religion  and  does  not  apply  to  the  others.  Once  there  was 
such  a  method  and  it  was  defended  with  considerable  ingenuity.  But 
the  result  was  that  we  got  farther  and  farther  away  from  a  pure  know- 
ledge of  the  object,  and  that  the  mind  of  man  was  substituted  for  the 
reality.  The  historical  method  alone  is  conservative,  for  it  ensures 
our  respect — not  for  the  tradition  but  for  the  fact,  and  puts  an  end  to 
the  caprice  of  wishing  to  change  lead  into  gold  and  gold  into  lead. 
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And,  finally,  ecclesiastical  form  and  usage  seem  to  demand  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Theological  Faculties.  The  demands  of  Christian 
missions  have  not  been  more  imperative  in  a  thousand  years  than 
now.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  enormous  development  of  international 
communication  with  the  new  duties  that  that  imposes  upon  us — this 
fact  must  be  considered  above  everything  else,  that  the  Christian 
nations  are  preparing  to  divide  the  world  amongst  themselves,  yes, 
have  already  almost  divided  it.  Whether  a  permanent  and  substantial 
civilization  is  possible  without  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which  two  answers  might  be  given,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
nations  which  are  now  dividing  the  world  stand  or  fall  with  the 
Christian  civilization,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  the  future  will 
tolerate  no  other  beside  it.  Here,  then,  are  problems  set  for  Chris- 
tians, and  for  the  churches  such  as  never  before.  They  will  be  able 
to  solve  them  only  when  they  proclaim  not  civilization  but  the  gospel; 
but  an  essential  preliminary  condition  seems  to  be  that  they  should 
know  thoroughly  the  religion  of  the  foreign  peoples.  Should  the 
Theological  Faculties  in  that  case  not  open  their  gates  and  become 
Faculties  for  the  history  of  religions  in  general  ? 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  strong  reasons  for  such  an  expansion,  and 
yet  I  do  not  venture  to  recommend  it.  Serious  objections  stand  in 
the  way. 

In  the  first  place  it  needs  but  slight  reflection  to  recognize  that  the 
study  of  a  religion  cannot  possibly  be  isolated  from  the  whole  history 
of  a  people.  To  this  history  belongs,  above  everything  else,  its  lan- 
guage, then  its  literature,  then  its  social  and  political  conditions.  To 
study  the  religion  alone  is  a  more  childish  proceeding  than  to  study 
the  flower  or  the  root  instead  of  the  whole  plant.  Language  is  not 
merely  the  sheath  for  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  it  is  much  more  than  the 
sheath  especially  with  reference  to  religion.  Religion  has  partly 
created  language,  and  the  history  of  religion  is  reflected  in  the  history 
of  language.  Only  he  who  knows  the  latter  in  all  its  shades  can 
decipher  the  former.  Furthermore,  the  social  conditions  and  the 
political  institutions  of  a  people  are  determinative  for  the  forms  of  its 
religious  ideas  and  of  its  public  worship.  And  even  if  the  religion, 
when  once  created  and  formulated,  remains  always  behind  the  progress 
of  the  development  of  the  whole,  even  if  a  part  of  its  public  religion  is 
accordingly  always  "  superstitio  "  and  mere  ritual,  only  long  and  ex- 
haustive investigation  can  determine  what  was  really  vital  in  a  certain 
religion  at  a  given  moment.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  the 
Theological  Faculty  shall  take  up  all  these  studies,  that  is,  nothing  less 


than  the  whole  science  of  language  and  history.  But  in  its  special 
field  of  Old  Testament  and  Christian  religion  theology  has  long  ago 
accepted  the  required  standard.  Here  in  closest  alliance  with 
Hebrew  and  Greek  philology  it  has  accomplished  and  is  still  accom- 
plishing its  task. 

In  the  second  place,  looked  at  from  an  ideal  point  of  view,  it  must 
be  considered  a  restriction  that  the  Theological  Faculties  are  confined 
to  one  religion.  But  what  religion  is  that  ?  It  is  the  religion  whose 
possession  is  the  Bible,  whose  history  embraces  a  known  and  uninter- 
rupted period  of  nearly  three  thousand  years,  and  which  may  be  studied 
even  today  as  a  living  religion.  In  these  three  things  it  is  so  far 
superior  to  all  other  similar  phenomena  that  one  would  be  justified  in 
saying  that  he  who  does  not  know  this  religion  knows  none,  and  he 
who  knows  this  knows  all.  And  above  all — it  possesses  the  Bible.  I 
fear  I  should  become  commonplace  if  I  should  undertake  to  say  even 
one  word  as  a  characterization  of  this  book.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind 
you  that  the  Bible  is  the  book  of  antiquity,  the  book  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  book  of  modern  times.  What  do  Homer,  and  the  Vedas,  and  the 
Koran  signify  beside  the  Bible?  And  it  is  inexhaustible.  Every  age  has 
been  able  to  win  new  truths  from  its  pages.  On  it  is  concentrated,  and 
about  it  is  grouped,  all  the  work  of  the  Theological  Faculties.  And 
as  often  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  an  individual,  whether  layman  or 
theologian,  to  draw  fresh  and  full  from  this  source,  and  to  offer  it  to 
others,  so  often  Christian  man  in  his  inner  history  has  been  lifted  to  a 
higher  plane.  And  in  this  we  touch  what  I  have  called  the  second 
mark  of  this  religion,  viz.,  its  universality.  In  its  Old  Testament 
stage  it  covers  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  and  it  is  already  in  the 
twentieth  century.  True,  these  large  figures  do  not  mean  very  much. 
Egypt,  India  and  China  could  produce  larger,  to  say  nothing  of  pre- 
historic times.  But  in  our  case  the  period  corresponds  with  that 
period  to  which  the  term  "  History  "  can  alone  be  properly  applied. 
So  Old  Testament  religion  already  reveals  an  outer  and  inner  contact 
with  Babylon,  and  Assyria,  and  Greece,  that  is,  with  the  universal 
history  of  the  ancient  world,  and  it  itself  passes  through  all  stages  from 
a  naive  popular  religious  ceremony  to  the  religion  of  the  Psalmist. 
Whoever  follows  this  development  with  patient  and  thoughtful  investi- 
gation need  not  trouble  himself  with  the  study  of  a  multipHcity  of 
other  religions. 

And  yet  all  this  is  only  preliminary.  The  New  Testament  and 
Christianity  now  appear.  On  the  one  hand  we  have  here  the  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  preceding  religious  development,  on  the  other 
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a  new  stage  in  the  history  of  religion  in  which  all  the  former 
phenomena  are  repeated  and  intensified  with  peculiar  transformations. 
Take,  for  example,  Eastern  Catholicism  with  its  mediaeval  offshoots. 
You  will  find  that  there  is  scarcely  a  religious  teaching,  scarcely  a 
religious  rite,  however  many  may  have  appeared  in  history,  which  does 
not  find  its  parallel  there.  And,  further,  you  will  discover  no  religious 
mood  from  the  most  humble  and  tender  devotion  to  the  most 
imperious  passion  which  has  not  its  representatives  there.  And,  from 
the  purest  monotheism,  such  as  that  of  Augustine  in  his  confessions, 
to  a  naive  adoration  of  saints,  we  find  here  all  possible  standpoints 
again.  The  whole  history  of  religion  in  the  succession  of  its  pheno- 
mena was  repeated  and  unified  on  Catholic  ground.  But  if  you  wish 
to  determine  what  connections  are  possible  between  religion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  science  and  ethics,  and  politics  and  jurisprudence  on 
the  other,  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion  will  again  furnish  the 
decisive  material.  Religion  and  science — study  Origen,  Augustine, 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  Schleiermacher,  greater  theologians  you  will 
find  nowhere.  Religion  and  politics — ^study  the  history  of  the 
Gregorys  and  the  Innocents,  the  politics  of  the  Popes.  Religion  and 
jurisprudence — read  Alphonso  of  Liguori.  Not  only  are  the  possi- 
bilities within  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  everywhere  well-nigh 
exhausted,  but  the  representatives  stand  out  with  incomparable  force 
and  clearness.  And,  finally — and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
— the  historian  of  the  Church  has  here  a  living  religion  before  him  and 
about  him.  We  long  ago  learned  from  biology,  and  recently  from  the 
science  of  language,  that  one  can  really  understand  an  organism  only 
when  it  is  living.  Not  until  we  began  to  listen  to  speech  did  we  make 
much  progress  with  the  study  of  language,  and  only  then  was  it 
possible  to  separate  phonetic  laws  and  rhythms  from  vague  possibilities. 
The  same  is  true  mutatis  mutandis  of  the  history  of  religion.  Real 
knowledge  can  come  only  from  living  religion,  from  the  apprecia- 
tion of  piety.  And  here  again  it  is  the  Christian  religion  that  will  stand 
in  the  foreground  and  occupy  the  field. 

But  even  with  the  reference  to  the  range  and  the  fulness  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  study  of  which  practically  replaces  that  of  all  other  religions, 
the  last  word  has  not  yet  been  said.  We  wish  the  Theological 
Faculties  to  remain  Faculties  for  the  investigation  of  the  Christian 
religion,  because  Christianity  in  its  pure  form  is  not  one  religion  beside 
others,  but  it  is  the  religion.  And  it  is  the  religion  because  Jesus 
Christ  is  ,not  one  Master  beside  others,  but  the  Master,  and  because  His 
gospel  corresponds  to  an  inborn  faculty  of  man  as  revealed  in  history. 
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The  central  point  of  all  the  study  of  the  Theological  Faculties  is  Jesus 
Christ.  What  the  first  disciples  received  from  Him  goes  far  beyond 
the  mere  words  and  the  preaching  that  they  heard,  and  therefore  what 
they  have  said  of  Him  and  how  they  interpreted  Him  goes  beyond 
His  own  testimony.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  These  disciples  were 
not  only  conscious  that  they  possessed  a  teacher  in  Christ,  they  also 
expressed  and  interpreted  an  inner  fact  as  they  had  experienced  it 
through  Christ.  They  knew  themselves  redeemed,  new  creatures, 
redeemed  through  Him.  Therefore  they  proclaimed  Him  as  their 
Lord  and  Saviour,  and  in  this  preaching  Christianity  came  down 
through  the  centuries.  And  if  this  is  no  illusion,  but  an  abiding  fact, 
then  there  is  in  history  no  more  important  matter  for  man,  and 
it  is  well  that  this  religion,  which  offers  what  the  others  strive 
to  attain,  should  have  its  own  particular  place  in  the  grouping  of 
the  problems  of  science.  And  historical  knowledge  will  afifirm  the 
claim  that  this  religion  is  the  highest  good  that  men  possess,  the  most 
sacred  gift,  which  raises  them  above  the  world  and  proclaims  their 
true  freedom  and  brotherhood.  To  be  the  guardian  of  this  spiritual 
treasure,  to  keep  it  in  its  purity,  to  protect  it  from  misunderstandings, 
and  to  make  its  historically  recognizable  features  ever  clearer — that  is 
the  mission  of  the  Evangelical  Theological  Faculties. 

November,  1901.  A.  E.  Lang. 
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Students  and  the  New  Century. 

BY    HON.    G.    E.    FOSTER. 

'HEN  asked  to  write  a  few  words  for  the  Christ- 
mas number  of  your  bright  College  magazine, 
I  promptly  agreed,  but  afterwards  came  the 
vexed  question,  "  What  to  write  about."  Of 
topics  there  is  verily  no  lack,  but  what  is  the 
right  one  and  what  is  the  right  word  to  say 
upon  it,  is  far  more  difficult  to  decide.  Time  sets 
up  no  milestones  to  indicate  where  the  present 
grades  into  the  past,  or  the  future  into  the  present ; 
that  double  process  is  continuous,  and  generally  imper- 
ceptible to  us.  But  now  and  then  an  epoch  opens  which 
startles  us  sufficiently  to  place  the  past  and  future  in  strong 
contrast,  and  leads  us  to  ponder  and  resolve.  Such  an  epoch  is  upon 
us  now,  at  the  end  of  the  old,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  century. 
For  the  passing  of  a  century  is  so  uncommon  an  event  that  even  the 
dullest  of  us  is  conscious  of  something  grave  and  noteworthy,  and 
perceives,  even  though  inadequately,  the  tremendous  significance  of 
the  birth  of  a  new  member  of  the  select  family  of  centuries,  whose 
face  and  form  and  stature,  whose  spirit  and  motives  and  achievements 
may  bear  a  resemblance  to  its  predecessor,  but  must  be  vastly 
enlarged  in  scope  and  energy,  and  vastly  glorified  in  action  and  results. 
To  each  individual  and  class  the  new  century  issues  its  inauguration 
call,  but  to  none  more  imperatively  than  to  the  wide  guild  of  students 
to  which  you  belong. 

There  are  stirring  times  ahead,  the  old  leaders  are  passing  away, 
and  the  new  century  must  have  new  captains,  and  lieutenants,  and 
generals  to  marshal  its  industrial,  intellectual,  religious  and  political 
forces,  to  keep  the  long  lines  steady  in  march,  and  strong  in  action. 
With  your  unrivalled  opportunities  for  training,  and  with  scarce 
twenty  years  of  life  yet  passed,  who  are  more  available  than  you  to 
bear  her  banners  through  one,  two  or  threescore  years  of  a  conflict, 
more  arduous  and  fateful  than  any  the  world  has  yet  witnessed,  and 
to  bear  them  on  to  signal  and  splendid  victory  ? 

The  world's  forces  are  to-day  Titanic  as  compared  with  those  of  one 
hundred  years  ago.  Nature  has  given  up  so  many  of  its  mighty 
secrets  at  the  persistent  demand  of  science  and  research,  that  it  has 
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about  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  attempt  to  withhold  more  is 
well-nigh  useless. 

With  gravitation  tamed,  steam  yoked  for  obedient  service,  lightning 
a  docile  helper,  and  other  elements  being  daily  subjugated,  man's 
supremacy  over  nature  was  never  so  masterful  and  will  be  denied 
nothing.  _ 


All  the  accumulated  force  of  ages  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
century  ready  for  direction  and  application.  Blind  in  itself,  every- 
thing depends  on  wise  leading  and  guidance.  It  may,  unled  or 
wrongly  led,  prove  perilous  and  deadly  and  tremendously  destructive. 
If  wisely  guided  and  applied,  it  will  speed  the  car  of  human  pro- 
gress far  along  the  toilsome  road  towards  ultimate  perfection.  Never, 
surely,  has  the  heritage  from  the  past  been  so  rich,  the  possibilities  of 
the  future  so  vast,  or  the  power  at  present  command  so  tremendous. 
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And,  in  consequence,  never  were  the  responsibilities  of  trained  and 
intelligent  youth  so  weighty,  or  the  summons  of  duty  so  gravely 
imperative. 

To  you,  therefore,  comes  the  clarion  call — clear,  masterful,  pathetic. 
For  you  are  a  chosen  band,  gathered  out  from  the  surroundings  of 
farm  and  workshop,  of  mine  and  forest,  of  seaside  and  interior,  of 
business  and  leisure,  coming  alike  from  homes  of  simple  economy 
and  of  easy  luxury,  representing  all  zones  of  sentiment  and  aspiration, 
filled  with  the  warm  enthusiasms  of  youth  and  rejoicing  in  its  fresh, 
bounding  powers.  To  you  have  been  opened  up  the  rich  treasure- 
stores  of  the  past ;  the  best  exemplars  and  ideals  of  the  centuries  have 
been  held  up  for  your  study,  and  under  wise  and  competent  guidance 
you  have  been  initiated  into  the  varied  and  wonderful  mysteries  of 
science  and  its  adaptations  to  the  conditions  of  the  present.  All  this 
careful  preparation  for  the  world's  work,  stimulated  by  worthy  ambi- 
tions and  vivified  by  the  contemplations  of  high  ideals  of  life  and 
duty,  qualifies  you  for  direction  and  leading ;  and  these  the  new 
century  needs,  for  these  she  calls. 

And  if  the  new  century  wants  you  and  is  impatient  for  your  coming, 
none  the  less  are  you  anxious  to  enter  the  full  service.  It  will  be 
well  if,  for  a  moment,  you  pause  in  your  eagerness  and  weigh  the  full 
meaning  of  that  service.  For  the  work  will  be  arduous  and  complex, 
the  demands  are  high  and  call  for  the  best  heart  and  brain  attainable, 
and  great  is  the  gain  if  you  adequately  understand  what  is  required  of 
you,  the  forces  at  your  disposal  and  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done. 

There  they  are,  the  accumulated  forces  of  the  centuries,  embodied 
in  great  theories,  great  activities,  great  utilities  and  great  trends  of 
thought  and  action,  eager  and  straining  at  the  leash,  waiting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  new  century.  The  reins  of  all  these  are  soon  to  be 
given  to  you,  and  you  are  to  guide  them,  direct  them  and  apply  them, 
and  the  inexhaustible  possibilities  of  their  application  and  action,  and 
their  incarnation  in  creations  of  truth  and  beauty,  or  of  error  and 
deformity,  will  depend  on  you. 

What  manner  of  workmen  then  should  you  strive  to  become — 
avaricious  to  seize  every  moment  for  improvement,  jealous  of  every 
suggestion  of  betterment,  anxious  to  catch  and  embody  every  aspira- 
tion of  wisdom,  so  that  the  skilled  hand,  the  steady  mind,  the  noble 
purpose,  may  be  yours  in  whatever  line  you  work. 

Force  is  added  to  this  thought  by  the  fact  that,  in  your  period  of 
preparation,  short  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  the  bent  and  tendency  are 
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given  to  your  whole  life  action, — no  regrets  nor  labor  of  after  years 
will  avail  to  make  up  for  either  mis-spent  or  ill-spent  hours. 

But  I  must  stop  my  pen,  which  set  out  with  no  intention  of  making 
a  sermon  or  loading  your  young  life  with  leaden  weights. 

The  contemplation  of  serious  duties  and  responsibilities  does  not 
preclude  the  full  play  of  youthful  energies,  but  rather  adds  zest  and 
tone  to  their  action. 

You  can  contemplate  these  and  still  let  the  blood  leap  in  your 
veins,  be  merry  and  boisterous  with  the  healthy  abandon  of  youth, 
course  the  fields,  pursue  the  manly  sports,  dream  your  day  dreams 
and  enjoy  your  happy  comradeships,  the  inspiration  and  fellowship  of 
your  societies,  keeping  withal  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  twentieth 
century  life  ever  with  you.  You  can  be  young  and  happy,  and  yet 
not  lose  sight  of  the  potent  and  responsible  heritage  which  is  thrust 
upon  you,  which  you  must  assume  whether  you  wish  it  or  not,  of  which 
you  are  bound  to  prove  yourselves  worthy,  work  out  its  wonderful 
possibilities,  and  hand  it  on  in  unimpaired  and  ennobled  succession 
to  the  next  generation  of  your  guild. 
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The  Women^s  Residence, 

OULD  the  woman-student  have  anything 
more  to  make  her  college  course  an  ideal 
one  than  lies  in  all  the  advantages — intel- 
lectual, spiritual,  social  and  athletic,  which 
are  open  to  the  girl  who  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  at  Victoria?  Most  of  those  who 
have  gone  forth  from  their  Ahna  Mater 
would  answer  such  a  question  in  the  nega- 
tive, but  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
they  will  be  obliged  to  confess  that  the  incoming  students  have  before 
them  advantages  which  were  denied  to  their  elder  sisters.  Yox  the 
Women's  Residence  is  no  longer  an  airy  vision,  a  hoped-for  yet  unex- 
pected blessing,  but  instead,   a  budding  reality. 

Truly,  as  women-students  of  Victoria  we  have  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful :  First,  to  the  late  Mr.  Hart  A.  Massey,  for  his  generous  gift 
of  $50,000  to  be  used  for  the  building  itself;  then  to  the  ladies  of  the 
Methodist  Women's  Educational  Society,  and  to  Mrs.  George  A.  Cox, 
their  Treasurer,  who  have  worked  so  long  and  so  untiringly  to  raise 
the  funds  for  the  purchase  of  the  land,  and  who  are  now  seeking  to 
secure  the  amount  necessary  for  furnishings.  It  is  their  object  to 
afford  the  college  woman  an  opportunity  of  uniting  a  real  home-life 
with  her  intellectual  life,  and  they  have  bestowed  very  much  time 
and  careful  thought  upon  planning  for  every  detail,  so  that  the 
building  promises  to  be  perfect  in  its  arrangement  for  individual  study 
and  sleeping  rooms,  library,  music  and  reception  rooms,  hospital  and 
gymnasium. 

Not  only  to  new  students  will  the  Residence  prove  a  blessing,  but 
it  will  appeal  very  strongly  to  those  returning  for  a  second,  third  or 
fourth  year  who  have  tasted  the  del'ghts  of  boarding,  and  have 
valiantly  tried  to  pretend  that  the  experience  was  an  enjoyable  one, 
as  well  as  to  any  who  have  been  compelled  to  make  a  mid-term 
flitting,  and  have  lost  both  time  and  temper  in  an  almost  unavailing 
search  for  comfortable  quarters  within  reasonable  distance  of  the 
College.  But  while  the  Residence  will  appeal  strongly  to  all  these, 
it  will  be  most  appreciated  by  the  girl  who  comes  to  pursue  her 
University  course  at  Toronto  without  having  friends  in  the  city,  and 
it  will  particularly  recommend  Victoria  to  all  parents  who  are  anxious 
that  their  daughters  shall  have  the  care  and  comforts  of  home  which 
can.  be  found  in  no  boarding' house.  Miss -,  '02. 
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The  Place  of  Philosophy  and   Classics   in  Ministerial 

Education. 


VERY  professional  man  should  have  a  liberal  education. 
The  dignity  and  efficiency  of  his  own  work  demands 
this.  It  is  pitiable  to  hear  men  belonging  to  what  ought 
to  be  the  learned  professions  blundering  in  the  most 
ordinary  requirements  of  English  grammar.  It's  a  bad 
symptom,  indicating  we  have  fallen  upon  utilitarian 
days. 

The  academic  training  for  every  important  calling 
should  be  as  free  as  possible,  for  years,  from  specializa- 
tion.    The  specialist  must  submit  to  his  limitations  soon 
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enough.  To  enrich  his  own  future  sphere  of  work,  a  man  should  be 
trained  to  have  a  large  outlook  upon  life,  a  large  appreciation  of  its 
various  interests,  during  the  first  years  of  his  college  course.      This  is 


specially  refjuisite  in  the  case  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  They  should 
be  able  to  become  all  things  to  all  men.  Their  training  should 
qualify  the  mind  to  see  the  universal  in  the  particular.  The  interpre- 
tation of  life  in  all  its  varied  aspects  is  what  it  should  aim  to  effect. 

All  that  comprises  existence  should  be  viewed  as  an  organism  in  its 
vastly  complex  contents.  These  contents,  physical,  vital  and  spiritual 
are  connected  together  as  the  many  members  in  the  body.  Their 
issue  and  functions  are  to  be  sought  in  the  end  they  serve,  in  the 
development  of  the  organism  itself.  Philosophy  sets  before  us  the 
contents  of  existence — God,  Man,  and  the  World — in  inseparable 
connection,  so  that  in  the  last  analysis  of  things  my  con- 
sciousness of  the  universe  is  my  consciousness  of  myself.  In  the 
degree,  therefore,  that  I  stand  in  right  relations  to  God  and  the  world 
do  I  possess  a  rich  consciousness  according  to  truth. 

A  philosophic  training  prompts  us  to  put  ourselves  in  appreciative 
relations  to  every  branch  of  learning.  Its  genius  is  catholic  and  not 
sectarian.  This  arises  out  of  its  very  aim,  which  is  the  interpretation 
of  life.  This  aim  finds  its  highest  scope  in  literary  and  historical 
studies.  These  studies  do  not  yield  their  richest  treasures  unless 
conducted  with  a  philosophic  aim  and  by  men  exercised  in  philosophic 
discipline.  The  fullest  conception,  for  example,  of  the  Atonement, 
discovered  and  only  discernible  by  minds  of  philosophic  mould,  is 
when  that  truth  is  apprehended  in  the  light  of  the  cosmical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Incarnation. 

To  save  the  pulpit  from  giving  shreds  instead  of  garments  of  truth 
shibboleths  instead  of  principles,  tinsel  rhetoric  instead  of  the  bread 
f  life,  I  regard  a  philosophic  and  classical  education  as  indispensable 
to  making  full  proof  of  one's  ministry.  G.  M.  Milligan. 
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Book  Reviews. 

The  Man  from   Glengarry.     By  Ralph  Connor.     Toronto  :  West- 
minster Co.,  Limited. 

The  Right  of  Way.    By  Gilbert  Parker.    Toronto  :  Copp,  Clark  Co. 

Johnnie  Courteau,  and  Other  Poems.     By  William   Henry  Drum- 
MOND.     New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

IN  my  review  of  Ralph  Connor's  first  book,  "  Black  Rock,"  I  stated 
*  that  we  had  to  do  with  an  author  who  would  give  something  good 
if  he  were  careful  to  prune  and  pack  his  work,  but  that  otherwise  he 
would  degenerate.  His  second  book,  "  The  Sky  Pilot,"  was,  in  my 
judgment,  a  much  more  attenuated  effort  and  did  not  promise  nearly 

so  much  for  the  author.  Of  course  I 
am  quite  aware  that  the  dear  public  has 
been  and  is  still  buying  these  books  by 
the  hundred,  but  with  this  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do.  I  doubt  very  much  if  either 
of  these  books  will  live  many  years.  It 
was  therefore  with  a  great  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  I  finished  reading 
"  The  Man  from  Glengarry,"  at  what 
would  be  called  a  most  unconscionable 
hour,  viz.,  4  a.m.  This  book  marks  a 
distinct  advance  and  contains  some 
very  fine  characters,  notably  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray, the  minister's  wife,  the  hero,  Ronald 
Mac  Donald  and  Kate  Raymond.  There 
are  plenty  of  staunch,  flinty  characters 
among  the  lesser  personages  as  well. 
The  one  whose  development,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  degeneration, 
is  not  so  clear  to  me  is  Mamie  St.  Clair,  who  gave  promise  at  first 
of  being  an  equal  to  Ranald  himself. 

The  background  is  again  the  lumber  camps  of  the  Ottawa,  and 
later  of  British  Columbia,  with  Quebec  and  its  society  as  the  foil  of 
the  first.  There  is  plenty  of  go,  indeed  of  "  mad  rush,"  in  the  story, 
and  that  accounts  for  the  popularity  the  book  will  have  in  common 
with  Connor's  other  works.  We  enjoy  being  put  under  the  spell 
by  a  master  hand,  by  one  who  knows  his  ground,  as  the  author 
certainly  does.     Life  and  work  are  his  gospel,  as  it  is  Kipling's. 
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The  opening  chapter  of  Parker's  "  Right  of  Way  "  is  a  second  ex- 
ample of  the  master's  work.     No  one  can  escape  the  hypnotic  spell 
of  that  wonderful  trial  scene,  with  Beauty  Steele  as  centrepiece.    Cool, 
cynical,    astute,    a  perfect    reader  of   men  such    as  he    had  to  deal 
with,  and  he  himself  unknowable,  we  feel  that  this  young  lawyer  will 
win,  even  if  in  the  wrong.     And  what  contempt  he  has  for  the  mur- 
derer whom  he  frees  !     And  we  know,  too,  what  will  be  the  result  of 
his  sinister  influence  on  Billy  Wantage  and  the  lightweight  preacher, 
John  Brown.     Kathleen  Wantage,  too,  feels  the  hypnotism  and  con- 
sents to  make  the  proper  setting  to  Beauty  Steele  in  the  ''panel  of 
life."     But  no  such  union  can  be  blessed,  for  the  woman  is  in  love 
with  an  honest  soldier,  and  so  we  are  not  surprised  that  Steele  seeks 
amusement  elsewhere.     In  the  Frenchman's  tavern  he  meets  with  all 
but  death,  for  he  was  re'^cued  from  the  river 
by   the   man    he    saved   from    the   gallows. 
The  injury   he  received    makes    his   former 
life^a  blank,  and  child-like  he  begins  a  new 
life  in  the  woods  where   his  rescuer   lives. 
After   some   years  he   is    brought   back   to 
real   life  by  an  operation  performed  by  the 
surgeon-brother  of  the  charming   old   cure 
who  visits  the  cabin.     But  in  the  meantime 
Kathleen  has   married  her  soldier  and  the 
old  life  is  impossible.     So  he  finds  his  way 
to  the   Chaudiere    village   and    becomes   a 
tailor  of  renown.     The  cure  labors  to  bring 
this  agnostic  into  the  true  church,  but  makes 
poor   headway.      Over  and   over  again   we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  tragedy,  due  to  conflicts  with  the 
bigoted  peasants,  and  once  and  again  an  echo  of  the  former  life  flits 
across  our  vision  in  the  form  of  a  patent  medicine  vendor,  the  erst- 
while preacher,-  John  Brown.     A  new  element  of  much  deeper  sig- 
nificance is  introduced  in  the  character  of  Rosalie  Evanturel,  a  young 
woman  of  wonderful  gifts  who  loves  Steele  with  all  her  soul,   and 
whose  love  is  reciprocated.     This  is  the  tragedy  for  which  a  rather 
weak,    unsatisfactory    deus    ex    machina   solution   is   formed    in    the 
murder  of  Steele  and  Joe,  the  murderer,  by  Billy  Wantage  and  John 
Brown  in  their  attempt  to  gain  possession'of  the  money  for  the  new 
cathedral,  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  Steele. 

The  book  shows  fine  power  of  characterization  and  thorough  knowl- 
egde  of  the  life  portrayed.    The  ending'  is'as  unsatisfactory  as  some  of 
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Ibsen's  works,  but  perhaps  nothing  else  was  possible.  Certainly  the 
new  Steele  was  becoming  a  new,  a  good  man,  and  no  good  man  can 
be  the  hero  of  a  tragedy.  There  are  no  bright  scenes  in  the  book  to 
relieve  the  strain.        But  is  life  for  any  of  us  entirely  satisfactory  ? 

The  only  noteworthy  contribution 
to  Canadian  poetry  is  Drummond's 
work  mentioned  above.  The  poems 
are  for  the  most  part  in  the  dialect 
we  learned  to  love  in  *'  The  Habitant," 
and  are  genuine  ballads.  The  gems  of 
the  collection  are  "  The  Canadian 
Country  Doctor,"  a  story  of  modest  but 
heroic  devotion  to  duty,  "The  Habitant's 
Summer,"  the  simple  narrative  of  the 
humdrum  life  of  the  farmer.  "  The 
Windigo,"  that  curious  superstition  of 
the  French  Canadian  trappers,  "  Phil- 
orum's  Canoe,"  the  story  of  the  conver- 
sation between  an  old  man  and  his  old 
canoe,  and  "  Little  Mouse,"  the  Habitant's  fast  pony.  She  is 
admonished  finally  to  show  her  gait  to  the  crowd  by  the  road- 
side near  the   church.      One  more  verse  ends   the   poem  : 

"  Wall  !  church  is  all  over,  an'  Josephine's  comin' 
For  drive  wit'  us  home  on  her  gran'moder's  house, 
So  tak'  your  own  tam  an'  don't  be  on  de  hurry, 
Your  slowes'  gait's  quick  enough  now,  leetle  mouse.'' 

There  are  some  others  not  in  this  dialect,  which  are  good. 
"  Madelaine  Vercheres,"  the  story  of  a  maiden's  heroism  in  the  old 
days  of  the  Iroquois  raids,  "  Strathcona's  Horse  "  and  "  The  Dublin 
Fusilier,"  an  Irish  soldier's  toast  to  Paul  Kruger  and  the  brave  Boers 
and  "  Donal'  Campbell,"  the  hero  of  Dargai. 

It  is  a  very  encouraging  sign  that  in  this  rude,  materialistic  age 
such  genuine  folksongs  should  become  so  popular.  The  illustrations 
by  Coburn  are  fine  additions  to  both  volumes  of  Drummond's  poetry. 

L.  E.  Horning. 


WILLIAM    HENRY   DRUMMOND. 


P.  S. — In  the  January  number,  1902,  there  will  be  a  continuation  of  these 
reviews,  dealing  especially  with  animal  stories. 
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This  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  our  Canadian  holy  days.  The 
season,  with  its  brief  hours  of  light  and  its  long 
hours  of  darkness,  has  preserved  for  us  the  last 
vestige  of  the  myth  of  bygone  days.  Most  of  us 
were  at  one  time  at  least  partially  deluded  by 
the  wonderful  story  of  St.  Nicholas  and  his 
reindeer.  That  delicious  sensation  of  pleasing 
mystery  has  assumed  other  forms  in  our  maturer 
natures.  The  annual  recurrence  of  gladness 
has  gradually  clothed  the  day  with  a  general  air 
of  festivity.  But  over  and  above  all  are  the 
sacred  memories  of  the  Divine  One  who  came 
down  to  forever  invest  our  lives  with  a  new  and 
deeper  significance,  who  has  not  only  heightened 
our  joys  but  has  made  it  possible  for  even  our 
notes  of  grief  to  become  hymns  of  praise.  What 
of  good  do  we  enjoy  which  is  not  hallowed  by 
that  supreme  act  of  love  ? 

If  there  is  any  spark  of  poetry  left  in  our 
prosaic  natures,  surely  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
thrilled  by  the  tones  of  Christmas  bells  sum- 
moning us   forth   out  of  "our  dead  selves  to 
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higher  things."  May  Acta  readers  resign  themselves  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  festive  occasion,  and  every  one  go  in  for  a  good  old- 
time  Canadian  Christmas  ! 


The  Athletic  Union  has  gone  up  to  possess  the 
HURRAH  !       "  Promised  Land."    *The  rink  is  being  built  on  the 

new  campus.  Let  us  hope  that  a  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing for  athletics  at  Victoria.  We  have  struggled  against  a  serious 
handicap  for  many  years,  and  tried  to  buoy  ourselves  up  with  the 
thought  of  what  we  could  have  done  if  we  had  had  better  facilities. 
Nothing,  we  hope,  is  in  future  to  be  wanting  to  a  perfect  field  for 
football,  baseball,  lacrosse  and  field  sports  generally.  It  is  not  essen- 
tial that  our  team  should  be  always  superior  to  every  similar  team  ; 
it  is,  however,  as  requisite  a  feature  as  a  good  library  to  have  proper 
facilities  for  outdoor  exercise.  We  believe  we  have  both  now.  Our 
Athletic  Union  is  already  recognized  to  be  the  most  flourishing  insti- 
tution of  its  kind  in  the  city,  and  it  deserves  the  steady  support  of  the 
Senate  in  its  efforts  to  make  the  athletic  advantages  of  Victoria 
unrivalled. 


There  is  a  marked  lack  of  enthusiasm  about  the 
ENTHUSIASM,  conduct  of  Undergraduates  at  present.  This  is  no- 
where more  noticeable  than  in  public  meetings.  A 
few  years  ago  the  test  of  a  speaker's  power  was  his  ability  to  retain  his 
equilibrium  in  presence  of  the  ardent  propensities  of  college  students. 
The  undemonstrative  character  of  the  undergraduate  to-day  seems  to 
proceed  from  a  general  cynical  indifference  towards  all  things  outside 
of  those  with  which  he  is  immediately  connected.  Such  an  attitude 
lends  color  to  the  serious  charge  which  is  hurled  at  college  training, 
that  it  blights  a  man's  enthusiasm.  True  education  never  causes 
cynical  aloofness.  Cynicism,  is  not  born  of  too  great  knowledge,  but 
rather  of  a  divorcing  of  book  learning  and  practical  experience.  The 
world  has  little  use  for  mere  scholasticism.  What  it  needs  is  the 
discerning  man  trained  to  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false,  and  yet 
broadly  sympathetic  toward  everything  which  concerns  his  fellow 
man.  And  even  the  greatest  intellect  must  have  something  of  the 
Philistine  about  him  if  he  is  to   become   a    "burning   and   shining 


light."  It  is  only  when  a  man  has  generated  sufficient  energy  to  be 
capable  of  being  fairly  carried  off  his  feet  at  times  in  his  zeal  and 
enthusiasm,  that  his  education  may  be  said  to  have  truly  "drawn 
him  out." 


The  most  characteristic  feature  about  Victoria 
SOCIABILITY.      College  is  its  hearty  social  life.     In  Alumni  Hall, 

on  the  rink,  or  in  the  lecture  room,  there  is  a  spirit 
of  comradeship  which  renders  impossible  that  state  of  affairs  where 
students  attend  College  for  four  years  without  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  classmates.  However,  men  from  other  Colleges  criticise  us 
by  saying  that  our  common  spirit  of  intimacy  is  an  abnormal  state  of 
affairs  which  is  not  found  in  every-day  life,  and  that  it  tends  to 
degenerate  into  cheap  sentimentality  and  undignified  familiarity. 
While  there  may  be  enough  truth  in  this  statement  to  give  it  a  point  in 
individual  instances,  yet  the  fact  that  the  average  degree  of  reserve 
between  student  and  student,  or  student  and  professor,  is  lowered, 
is  an  immeasurable  advantage.  At  least  half  the  unpleasantness  of 
this  world  would  be  avoided  if  men  only  knew  each  other  better.  The 
most  unpromising  first  impressions  are  nearly  always  removed  by 
closer  acquaintance.  It  is  objected  in  the  case  of  some  Colleges  that 
all  their  alumni  bear  a  certain  dead  level  of  sameness  in  their  manner 
of  thought  and  life,  but  if  it  be  a  fact,  as  we  believe  it  is,  that  Victoria 
men  are  recognizable  always  by  their  approachaWeness  and  by  their 
fellow-feeling,  surely  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  our  distinctive  trait. 

Acta  wishes  to  express  her  deepest  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have 
contributed  to  this  number.  There  are  many  who  could  hardly  afford 
the  time.  We  are  deeply  grateful  for  the  special  effort  which  they 
made,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  number  as  a  whole  will  do 
them  justice  We  are  indebted  to  the  Canadian  Archiieci  for  the  use 
of  the  cuts  in  Prof.  Squair's  article. 
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Merrg  3Cmas  to  #16  CfSrais  !   we  do  not  know 

where  this'will  find  you  ;  but,  wherever  you  are,  we  wish  for  all  alike 
Santa  Claus's  richest  remembrance — a  well-roast  turkey  and  three  good 
British  yells  for  your  Alma  Mater.  Everything  is  going  smoothly 
here,  and  we  purpose  keeping  high  festival.  No  long  faces  are  seen, 
except, perhaps, those  of  a  few  Freshmen,  now  that  the  "Bob"  is  over, 
or  that  of  the  Personal  Editor,  who  desires  very  much  to  know  what 
you  would  like  to  hear  from  him  in  this  number.  We  have  made 
some  very  good  resolutions,  and  are  determined  to  insure  their  success 
in  the  New  Year  by  beginning  to  practice  them  in  the  old.  One  of 
them  is  to  write  up  whole  classes  of  grads  together.  In  this  way  we 
hope  to  make  our  column  more  interesting.  In  this  issue  we  will 
begin  with  the  classes  of  '83  and  '84,  and  will  continue  this  plan  in 
the  numbers  to  follow. 

Had  the  class  of  '83  not  been  a  prodigy,  they  vould  not  have 
become  so  scattered  as  they  are,  neither  would  so  many  of  the  young 
men  have  gone  back  to  old  Cobourg  for  their  wives.  In  preparing  this 
material  we  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  big  singing  in  the  old 
church  choir  and  the  unique  entertainments  in  those  good  old  days. 
We  will  try  to  sketch  briefly  a  few  of  the  members  of  this  class. 

Miss  Augusta  Stowe,  M.D.,  CM.,  was  first  lady  graduate  in 
medicine  in  Canada.     She  is  now  Mrs.  Stowe-Gullen,  of  this  city. 

J.  S.  Bellamy  {Ob.)  taught  for  some  time  as  head  master  of  Col- 
borne  High  School. 

J.  W.  T.  Caldwell,  M.A.  ('86),  entered  the  Toronto  Conference 
and  was  last  stationed  at  Mimico.  This  year  he  secured  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  in  course  at  Bloomingdale  Univ.,  111. 

W.  H.  Dean,  the  son  of  Judge  Dean,  '54,  of  Lindsay,  entered  law, 
practiced  for  some  time  in  this  city,  and  is  now  in  the  United  States. 

Geo.  a.  Elliott,  of  County  Lanark,  was  first  identified  with  Vic. 
in  the  summer  Science  course,  given  at  that  time.  Finally  he  entered 
for  a  full  course,  and  afterwards  entered  law.  He  is  at  present  prac- 
tising in  Winnipeg. 


Gardiner  S.  Eldridge  came  from  the  Province  of  Quebec.  After 
graduation  he  entered  the  Montreal  Conference  and  occupied  good 
churches  until  his  departure  for  Uncle  Sam's  dominions.  He  is  now 
located  in  a  large  church  in  New  Haven.  He  married  Miss  Edith 
Munson,  of  Cobourg,  a  sister  of  J.  H.  D.  Munson,  '78,  now  a  cele- 
brated lawyer  in  Winnipeg. 

Ezra  A.  Healy  went  to  North  Dakota,  completing  his  course 
there,  while  engaged  partly  as  a  minister  and  partly  as  Superintendent 
of  Education.  He  is  at  present  a  distinguished  minister  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Methodist  Conference,  and  located  at  Los  Angeles. 

W.  S.  Herrington  opened  a  law  practice  at  Napanee,  in  partner- 
ship with  S.  C.  Warner,  '84,  and  has  met  with  great  success.  For 
some  time  he  has'  been  President  of  the  Reform  Association  for  the 
county  and  member  of  the  Public  School  Board,  and  is  now  President 
of  the  Public  Library  Board,  in  the  interest  of  which  Mr.  Herrington 
is  very  energetic.     He  married  Miss  Tilley,  of  Napanee. 

D.  C.  Hossack,  the  old  Lit.  enthusiast,  entered  law.  After  a 
time  he  graduated  in  theology  from  Knox,  and  was  called  to  Orange- 
ville,  later  to  Parkdale.  A  couple  of  years  ago  he  entered  a  law  firm 
again,  but  being  discontented  out  of  his  favorite  profession  accepted 
the  call  to  Deer  Park  congregation,  where  he  now  is.  Mr.  Hossack 
married  Miss  Ross,  of  Port  Perry. 

Edward  C.  S.  Huvcke,  after  teaching  for  a  couple  of  years  as 
Classical  Master  in  Cobourg  C.  L,  entered  law  and  opened  an  office 
in  the  same  town.  For  the  past  two  years  he  has  filled  the  office  of 
Mayor.  He  married  Miss  Rose  Field,  daughter  of  John  C.  Field, 
ex  M.P.P.  His  four  boys  will  probably  report  themselves  at  Victoria 
through  time. 

C.  C.  James  attended  Napanee  High  School.  After  graduation  he 
acted  as  Assistant  Master  in  Cobourg  C.  L  from  '83  to  '86,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  in  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  from  '86  to  '91, 
and  since  then  has  filled  the  position  of  Dep.  Min.  of  Agriculture  in 
the  Department  here.  Apart  from  his  public  life,  Mr.  James  finds 
time  for  much  research,  taking  special  interest  in  the  early  history  of 
our  own  country,  is  author  of  a  bibliography  of  Canadian  verse.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Victoria  University,  and  a  most 
valued  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Acta.  He  married  Miss 
F.  L.  Crossen,  of  Cobourg. 

Geo.  H.  West  is  a  progressive  barrister  in  Winnipeg. 

R.  M.  West,  Samuel  G.  Staples,  C.  W.  Webb  {Ob.). 
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John  Maclean,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  entered  the  Manitoba  Conference, 
and  is  now  at  Carman.  He  is  best  known  by  his  writings  on  the  life 
and  habits  of  the  Indians,  which  hterary  works  are  known  the  world 
over. 

Edward  S.  Popham,  who  sang  bass  in  the  old  choir  at  Cobourg, 
and  finally  robbed  the  institution  of  its  organist.  Miss  Ella  Tourjee, 
taught  for  a  time  in  Brandon  and  then  went  to  Winnipeg,  where  he 
taught  and  studied  medicine.  He  is  now  a  prominent  M.D.  in  that 
city. 

J.  W.  SiFTON,  a  cousin  of  the  present  Minister  of  the  Interior,  after 
preaching  for  some  years,  went  to  North  Dakota,  where  he  is  President 
of  the  Normal  College  at  Valley  City. 

George  R.  Watson  preached  for  a  short  time  and  went  to  West 
Virginia,  where  he  secured  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  in  Syracuse  University. 
Returning  to  Canada,  he  studied  medicine,  and  is  now  at  Arkona. 
Dr.  AVatson  married  Miss  K.  K.  I.  Willoughby,  '86,  the  daughter  of 
Rev.  Dr.  N.  R.  Willoughby,  '60. 

S.  T.  Hopper,  Prince  of  Wales  Gold  Medallist,  after  teaching  for 
some  years  in  Brighton  High  School,  studied  pharmacy,  and  is  at 
present  carrying  on  a  successful  drug  business  in  Port  Hope.  He 
married  Miss  Dulmage,  daughter  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Dulmage. 

The  class  of  '84  is  also  well  scattered.  Mrs.  Andrews  (nee  Green- 
wood) resides  in  Sackville,  N.B.  Her  husband,  Rev.  W.  W. 
Andrews,  is  Professor  of  Science  in  Mount  Allison  University. — R.  S. 
Box  is  one  of  the  financial  bulwarks  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary's,  Ont. — 
G.  S.  Deekes,  when  last  heard  from,  was  an  extensive  contractor  and 
builder  in  Minneapolis. — William  Elliot,  formerly  a  missionary  at 
Matenmoto,  Japan,  is  at  present  pastor  of  Hayfield  and  Nesbitt  Cir- 
cuit, Brandon  District,  Manitoba,  residing  at  Carroll. — F.  M.  Field,  a 
son  of  the  late  C.  C.  Field,  ex-M.P.P.,  is  a  prosperous  lawyer  in 
Cobourg.  C.  I.  T.  Gould,  an  old  Editor-in-Chief  of  Acta,  and  a 
brother  of  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  '81,  is  practising  law  in  Baltimore,  Md. — 
R.  W.  Harris,  another  lawyer,  is  prominent  in  his  profession  in 
Vancouver,  B.C. — L.  E.  Horning  still  stays  with  old  Vic.  as  Professor 
of  German  and  Old  English. — W.  F.  Kerr,  son  of  Hon.  Senator  Kerr, 
is  practising  law  in. Cobourg. — A.  L.  Langford  is  with  us  as  Lecturer 
in  Classics. — R.  M.  Pascoe,  when  last  heard  of  was  in  Waymount,  Pa. 
— H.  W.  Peck  has  returned  from  Honolulu,  and  is  minister  and 
editor  in  Prescott,  Arizona. — S.  C.  Warner,  brother  of  Mrs.  (Prof.) 
Lang,  and  formerly  Crown  Attorney  of  Lennox  and  Addington,  is 
now  in  Denver,  Colorado. 
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It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  and  pride  to  any  institution  to 
find  her  sons  occupying  positions  of  responsibility  and  trust.  In  this 
particular  we  feel  that  Victoria  need  take  no  second  place.  All  over 
this  land  her  graduates  are  scattered,  sOme  in  one  profession,  some  in 
another,  but  filling  them  with  credit  to  their  Aima  Maler.  One  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  these  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Byron  Mcffat  Briiton  was  born  on  September  3rd,  1833,  at 
<jananoque,  the  village  in  which  his  father,  Daniel  Freeman  Britton, 
was    postmaster  for  some  thirty-two  years.       Both   his  parents  were 


JUDGE    BRITTON. 


born  in  the  United  States,  his  father  in  New  Hampshire,  his  mother 
in  New  York. 

As  a  boy,  young  Britton  worked  as  a  clerk  in  his  father's  store,  but 
having  determined  upon  entering  the  profession  of  law,  he  entered 
old  Vic.  at  Cobourg,  from  whose  halls  he  graduated,  securing  the 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1856,  of  M.A.  in  1868.  After  obtaining  the  former 
degree  he  entered  the  law  office  of  P.  &  M.  Vankoughnet,  and  from 
there  moved  to  Belleville,  where  he  finished  his  studies  under  the 
direction   of  the  late   Lewis   Wallbridge,   at   that  time   Dean  of  the 
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Faculty  of  Theology  in  our  University,  and  later  first  Chief  Justice  of 
Manitoba. 

In  Trinity  term,  1859,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  shortly  after  com- 
mencing the. practice  of  his  profession  in  Kingston,  and  by  his  unfail- 
ing energy  soon  became  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  Midland 
district.  Then  opened  out  a  life  of  distinction,  some  of  whose  features 
we  will  briefly  mention.  In  '75  he  was  appointed  a  Bencher  of  the 
Law  Society,  in  '76  was  created  a  Q.C.  by  the  Ontario  Government, 
and  by  the  Dominion  Government  in  '81.  In  the  municipal  election 
of  '76  he  was  returned  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Kingston.  From  '82 
to '9 1  he  was  County  Crown  Attorney  and  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for 
Frontenac,  from  '91  to  '96  an  Official  Referee  under  the  Ontario 
Drainage  Act,  and  in  '96  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  for  the 
Ontario  Statutes.  In  1863  he  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  L.  H.  Holton. 

In  political  matters  this  gentleman  was  always  a  staunch  Liberal, 
being  for  years  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Eastern  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation. Much  honorable  and  efficient  service  he  did  the  party,  and 
in  the  general  elections  of  '96  was  returned  as  representative  for 
Frontenac,  which  seat  he  sustained  in  the  elections  of  1900. 

Nor  did  his  interest  flag  in  educational  matters.  He  was  always  a 
warm  friend  to  his  Alma  Mater,  a  member  of  her  Board  of  Regents, 
and  for  years  was  Lecturer  in  Criminal  Law  in  Queen's  University, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Public  School  Board,  Kingston. 

While  at  College  in  Cobourg  he  became  a  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  has  ever  since  taken  an  active  interest  in  her  welfare. 
Whether  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Bible-class  teacher,  or  Sabbath 
School  Superintendent,  or  member  of  the  General  Conference,  he  at 
all  times  demonstrated  that  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  which  his  life 
has  been  so  characteristic. 

Last  month  the  highest  of  all  professional  honors  was  paid  him,  the 
elevation  to  the  Bench  as  a  Justice  in  the  Superior  Courts  of  Ontario. 
It  seems  to  us  that  his  active  labors  throughout  his  whole  career  merit 
this  distinction.  Old  Victoria  extends  her  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions, with  wishes  that  his  life  may  be  prolonged  for  many  years. 
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Exchanges. 


Acta  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  thfe  following  exchanges  :  The 
University  of  Toronto  Monthly,  the  McMaster  Monthly,  Vox  Wes- 
leyana,  Young  Women's  Gazette,  the  Presbyterian  College  Journal, 
the  Trinity  University  Review,  the  Dalhousie  Gazette,  the  Argosy,  the 
Manitoba  College  Journal,  the  Princeton  Tiger,  the  Student,  the 
University  Record,  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  the  McGill  Outlook, 
the  Queen's  University  Journal,  the  University  of  Ottawa  Review, 
the  University  Monthly,  Lasell  Leaves,  Pratt  Institute  Monthly,  the 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  and  Varsity. 


HU;H    park,    TORONTO. 
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Loc^;  , , 

Where,  O  Where  ? 

WHERE  is  that  land,  that  happy  land,  where  cameras  are  not  ? 
I  fain  would  go  and  live  there  and  would  die  upon  the  spot ; 
Where  committee  and  executive,  all  kinds  of  club  and  Lit 
May  go  their  way  rejoicing  and  never  have  "  to  sit." 
"Look  pleasant,  please  ;"  "  now  ready  all," — we  hear  it  in  our  dreams j 
We  smile  a  ghastly  feeble  smile  until  it  fairly  seems 
Our  mouths  will  grow  distorted,  and  we'll  wear  eternal  grins, 
Unless  the  craze  blows  over  and  a  wiser  age  begins. 
Of  course  we  like  the  "year-book,"  and  we  hope  'twill  be  a  "go;" 
So  perhaps  the  reason  for  this  rhyme  you'd  like  to  know. 
'Tis  not  because  with  year-book  schemes  we  do  not  sympathize, 
But  all  because  that  camera  just  won'^  tell  any  lies. 
Bring  on  that  land,  that  happy  land,  where  cameras  are  not. 
We  all  would  go  and  live  there  and  would  die  upon  the  spot. 


I  HEARD  the  ripple  washing  in  their  hair. 
And  the  wild  water  lapping  down  their  backs. 

Charlie  C — n  can  fill  rush  orders  for  Welch's  stoves  and  ranges. 

Elliott,  at  Lit — "  Getting  tapped  is  one  of  my  favorite  amuse- 
ments." 

Eaton's  delivered  a  horseshoe  at  the  College  before  the  "Bob,"  just 
for  Zuck. 

GiFFFORD,  at  the  Lit — "  I  am  a  fresh  Sophomore."  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Gray,  '03 — "  Oh,  wad  some  gift  the  giftie  gie — er — .  Well,  all 
present  but  the  Freshmen  will  know  what  I  refer  to." 

Cragg — "  We  have  the  best  lot  of  girls  in  the  whole  College  ;  in  all 
our  trouble  they  stuck  to  us  like  burrs." 


Wallace,  Rees  and  Wallace  were  '03's  committee  re  a  class  pin. 
It  is  a  great  tribute  to  their  quiet,  youthful  ways  that  when  the  designs 
arrived  they  were  labelled  "  '05  "  instead  of  "  '03." 


DAWSON 

&    WARD 

by  special  order 

Photo 

Artists  to 

THE  " Bob 

'  Com. 

Freshettes 

a  specialty. 

Snaps  at 

all  hours. 

Carson,  at  Lit,  reminded  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  must  report  to  the  Speaker,  confidentially  whispered  his 
report  into  the  Speaker's  ear. 

Miss  Allen,  '02 — "  We  spent  an  afternoon  at  the  Boys'  Seminary 
at  Mt.  Hermon  " — (hastily)  "but  of  course  the  boys  weren't  there." 

Rees,  to  crowd  in  hall — "  Are  you  getting  your  heads  together  to 
form  a  block  pavement  ?  " 

JiM.NtY  R.,  at  reception,  to  Miss  S.,'03 — "  I  haven't  your  name  yet — 
no,  nor  you  haven't  mine,  but  there's  hope  yet.'" 


'TWAS    AT    THE    LiT. 

That  Dawson  regretted  that  unforeseen  previous  engagement. 

That  Eckardt  forgot  to  tell  us  of  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

And  hereafter  Cragg  and  Elliott  will  have  to  pay  full  fare  for  seats 
in  the  Ladies'  Gallery. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  can  wish  you  no  better  lot  than  that  some  day  your 
wives  may  see  you  hungm  Alumni  Hall." — Hon.  Pres.  C  C.James. 

"  I  spent  the  afternoon  trying  to  hit  a  golf  ball." — Prof.  Langford. 

"  'Twill  make  us  part  of  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  Indian 
curiosities  in  the  country." — Big  Chief  Currelly. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  the  story  of  the  cider  barrel  in  the  cellar." — 
Dr. g 

*'  The  Honorable  the  Minister  of  Finance  (that's  me)  don't  hold  a 
reception  for  messenger  boys." — David  P.  R. 
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THE  GREAT    TRIBUNAL. 

Once  more  in  the  unrolling  scroll  of  the  years  the  "  Black  Friday  " 
of  November  has  come  and  gone,  and  with  it  has  lived  before  us  for 

a  few  short  hours,  and  then 

vanished  into  happy  recol- 
lections, the  climax  of  old 

Victoria's  college  year,  her 

immemorial,   well-beloved, 

unparalleled  "Bob." 
Yes,  despite  the  vague, 

probably  unexpressed  wish 

of  Sophomores   for  a   few 
J.  H.  Gain  morc  days  for  preparation,  '^-  '^-  w^'-"- 

and  of  Freshmen  for  a  few  more  days  of  grace — and  fortifying — another 
"  Bob  "  has  passed  and  slowly  fades  away  into  the  twilight  of  memory. 
Again  November  has  gone,  but  before  its  waning  two  more  classes 
have  been  welded  into  units  irrefragable  henceforth  through  college 
life  but  by  one  means —  ^^^  alas  !  the  woes  of  May  ! 

Two  more  groups  of  ^^hEI^^^.  college  men  and  maid- 
ens have  been  broad-  ^fl^^fe^  ^^IhI  ^"^*^  ^"^  deepened  in 
nature  by  Victoria's  ^^I^H^^^^B  kindly  but  all-powerful 
nemesis  :  One,  its  ob-  ^^^|H^J^^H  j^^^  ^V  having  corners 
made  curves,  and,  per-  ^^^Hj^^^^H  haps,  boldness  and 
bumptiousness  softened  ^^^^^^9^^  ^^^^  humility  and  capa- 
city for  wisdom  ;  the  ^^^BB^^  other,  its  agent,  by  that 
development  of  charac-  ter    and    that   growing 

F.  W.  K.  Harris,  Sec. 

watchfulness  over  con-  duct  that  the  conscien- 

tious guide  must  undergo ;  by  the  increasing  kindliness  and  charity 
that  wells  up  in  older  breasts  as  they  watch  over  those  whom  they 
lead  and  love. 

Once  again  by  her  one  distinctive  function,  Victoria's  store  of  col- 
lege spirit  is  replenished, 
and  by  the  tradition  and 
class  lore  of  her  past  she 
is  to  a  greater  degree  in- 
stilled with  the  oneness  of 
feeling  and  of  interest  that 
in  college  life  is  irresistible. 
A  fitting  introduction  to 
the  dread  ordeal  was  the 
w.  H.  Spence  Wizard's  Kitchen,  adapted  e.  e.  Cleaver 
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Cr.     R,      KllCHlN 


from  the  noted  Witch  Scene  in  "Macbeth."  The  members  of  the  "Bob" 
Committee  made,  no  doubt,  ideal  demons  to  at  least  one  section  of 
their  spectators,  as  with  cap  and  gown  and  staff  they  hobbled  about 
the  gruesome  caldron  dron- 
ing out, 

"  Bob,   bob    the   Freshman 

mob, 
Sophomores  cheer    and 

Freshettes  sob." 

But  doleful  impressions 
were  soon  dispelled,  with 
j.  A.  M.  Dausun        ^j^g  parting  of  the  curtain 

again,  as  the  tuneful  harmonies  of  the  old  pensioners  and  super- 
annuates of  R)birt's  orchestra  stole  dreamily  into  every  heart. 

Then  in  registration,  ..^^^  ^"*^  district  and  faculty 

meetings,  the  foibles  and  ^^^^fipS^^^^.  follies  of  Freshmen  and 
theologs  and  instructors    ■^^E^  f^^fel  ^^'^''^  regretfully  pictured 

with  all  their  time  hon-    ^^^B^"^    ^'^H  ^^^^  fidelity  to  truth. 

And  the  "Bob"  songs  ^^^Hk"  ^^H  —they,  too,  as  a  cus- 
tom, are  hoary  with  age,  t|^^^^^  ^^^  ^'"^  '"  ^^^^^  execution 
by  Mr.  Punshon  and  by  ^^^f^fg^B^^  Mr.  Bishop,  were  just 
as  jolly,    pungent    and  ^^^-ml^  efficacious   as  ever. 

Who    could   resist    the        c.  l.  Fishi-k,  Pres.        sympathy  and  paih')s  of 

"  It's  just  because  you're  young,  you  know,  dear  boys. 
Just  because  you're  young,  you  know  ; 
We  are  here  to  chide  the  faults  you  fain  would  hide, 
Just  because  you're  young,  you  know.'' 

And  the  fraternal  interest  expressed  in  the  query,  "  Tell  us,  are  there 
any  more  at  home  like  you  ?  " 

The  dramatic  feature  of  the  evening,  however,  was  the  touching 
Balcony  Scene,  modelled  after  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  based,  osten- 
sibly, on  some  of  the  unwritten  chronicles  of  '05,  while  the  innovation, 
perhaps  most  effective  in 
forming  the  impression  of 
the  ensemble  was  the  stere- 
opticon  views  which  filled 
up  intervals  between  scenes 
with  affecting  references  to 
Freshmen  and  Freshettes. 
And  now  the  event  of 
D.  K.  Clare  the   evening    which   prob-        r.  p.  mulholland 
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ably  appealed  to  more  hearts  than  did  any  other,  the  speech  of  one 
whom  all  Victorians  delight  to  honor.  Robert  was  in  a  particularly 
felicitous  mood  in  his  reminiscences  of  old  Victoria  days,  and  in  his 
happy  mingling  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic ;  nor  did  he,  out  of 
the  fulness  of  experience,  forget  appropriate  words  of  counsel  for  all ; — 
but  the  gruel  and  other  viands  are  coming,  '04  grasps  the  hand  of  '05, 
and  the  "  Bob  "  is  over. 


"Victoria  victorious." 

"Youthful  chickens  springing  into  roosterhood." 

"The  'Bob'  is  the  place  where  Victoria  gathers  her  little  family  and 
introduces  the  little  folks  born  during  the  year." 

"  You  can't  equip  a  college  with  college  spirit ;  it's  a  slow  growth  ; 
keep  up  the  old  traditions." 

"I  SUPPOSE  Robert  still  sells  you  gowns  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice."-^ 
These  a  part  of  Chairman  Locke's  repertoire. 


Robert's  speech — "Well,  I  must  be  very  brief." 

Bowles,  Logan,  Magee  and  Wild  are  the  latest  additions  to  "  the 
force." 

Some  of  the  telegrams  read  :  H ,  Nov.  8th,  1901. 

Regret  exceedingly,  more  than  I  can  tell,  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you  at  "  Bob."     Urgent  engagement  elsewhere. 

Li  Hung  Chang. 

Important  Faculty  duties  prevent  my  being  with  you  as  I  had  so 
longed  to  be.  Prof.  A.  P.  Misener,  M.A. 

Most  unfortunate  that  Imperial  matters  called  George  from  Canada 
previous  to  "  Bob."     Regret  he  cannot  be  with  you  as  he  intended. 

Edward  Rex. 

One  of  the  city  papers  announced  the  Victoria  College  "  Ball  "  for 
Nov.  8.     How  is  "  the  mighty  "  fallen  ! 

Green,  Gain  and  Pearson  have  received  honorable  discharges  from 
the  C.  B.  C.  Bodyguard. 

One  of  the  novelties  of  the  evening  was  that  the  '05  ladies  request- 
ed' and  occupied  seats  immediately  behind  the  orchestra  chairs,  where 
they  could  make  a  close*  study  of  the  characterization. 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  noted  at  the  "  Bob  "  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Chown,  Revs.  Johnson  and  Hincks,  "  the  late "  Billy  Ogden,  and 
Jimmy  Rockwell. 


Chairman  Locke — "Robert  says  the  incoming  class  is  the  best 
yet" — (loud  applause  from  Freshmen) — continuing  witherifigly,  "It's 
always  been  so." 

Pearson — "You  may  have  been  surprised  at  the  way  I  went  over 
that  bar,  but  I  was  determined  to  make  a  hit" 

The  Secretary  of  '05,  to  Miss  T.,  of  Dr.  Potts'  office  staff",  as  he 
presents  list  of  Freshettes  names — •'  You  see  the  other  girls  of  the  class 
and  have  them  write  down  whom  they  wish  to  go  home  with  them 
to-night." 

Robert — "  About  loving  the  ladies,  I  like  to  say  a  lot  on  that 
subject." 

Mr.  Punshon  made  the  older  ones  in  his  audience,  "  the  more 
distinguished,  nicer-looking  mob,"  what  we  interpreted  as  a  very 
graceful  compliment,  when  he  explained  their  presence  at  the  "  Bob  " 
thus,  "  It's  just  because  they're  young,  you  know." 

The  Freshmen  outdid  themselves  :  paid  in  coppers,  wore  gowns 
and  chrysanthemums,  presented  Mr.  Punshon — and  the  Freshettes 
— with  flowers,  and  sang  Robert  a  splendid  greeting. 


Song  of  the  Freshies. 

Now  we've  safely  passed  that  portal 

Once  designed  by  fiends  not  mortal. 
Which  the  fearful  Freshie  faintly  calls  the  "  Bob  "  ; 

We  have  sung  our  little  pieces, 

Ironed  out  the  mournful  creases, 
And  have  sobbed  our  final  long,  last,  lingering  sob. 

We're  assured  the  Sophies  love  us. 

Though  they  seem  so  far  above  us, 
And  we  feel  we'll  live  to  do  them  credit  yet. 

Though  for  more  proofs  of  affection. 

We've  no  special  predilection. 
Till  we've  quite  paid  off  our  present  weighty  debt. 

But  the  universe  looks  brighter. 

And  our  spirits  feel  much  lighter, 
Since  we've  smiled  with  aching  hearts  and  borne  our  licks ; 

And  a  strongly  fervid  yearning. 

In  our  inmost  souls  is  burning, 
As  we  muse  on  welcoming  young  "  Naughty-six  !  " 
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Prof. 


-"  It's  not  always  safe  to  accept  Freshmen  or  Sopho- 


mores as  final  authority." 

Inquirer,  before  "  Bob  " — "  Where's  Green  this  afternoon  ?  " 

Pearson — "  He's  doing  '  practical  work.'  "  (Green  was  attending  a 
Freshman  meeting  from  the  rafters  of  Richmond  Hall.) 

Ford,  at  Classical  Association — "  I  was  the  last  student  of  Greek 
at  our  High  School ;  when  the  teacher  got  through  with  me  he  said 
he'd  never  teach  another." 

Willie  Sp e  is  gloomy  again.     Since  the  "Bob"  he  has  no 

further  excuse  for  calling  on  the  Freshmen's  lady  friends. 

We  should  like  to  suggest  to  Beer  and  Currelley  that  for  conversing 
with  lady  friends  the  library  is  not  quite  such  a  secluded  spot  as  the 
foot  of  the  main  corridor  staircase. 

Prof.  Horning — "So  you  see  the  Germans  have  various  methods 
of  translating  our  word  '  kill.'  " 

Junior — "  How  do  they  translate  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill '  of  the 
Bible?" 

Prof.  H.  (after  mature  rumination) — "  I'm  afraid  T  can't  recall  the 
passage  just  now." 


CHARLIE   CARSCALLEN 
of  Dresden 

AT    HOME 

JSvansdale     -     December  25th,  '01 

7  a.m — 11.30  p.m.,  and  during  the  evening  a 

TOPIC   SOCIAL 
Topics — "  Four  Sets  of  Horseshoes  in  Four  Weeks." 
"  How  to  Jump  your  Blacksmith  Bilk" 
"  Two  in  a  Roadcart." 


Dr.  Badgeley — "Take,  for  example,  these  dogs  that  lie  around 
the  halls  in  violation  of  Scriptures,  which  say,  '  Without  are  dogs.'" 

Foreign  Visitor,  indicating  Miss    Rockwell — "  Is  that  the  Lady 
President  of  the  University  ?  " 

Prof.  Eraser  (at  registration) — "  Are  you  Victoria  ?  " 
Miss  Beatty,  '03—"  Yes — Rose  Victoria." 

Prof.  Eraser — "  Ah — yes — I  was  referring  more  particularly  to  your 
College,  of  course." 


Parker,  '04,  is  circulating  rumors  that  the  flattering  lot  of  imper- 
sonating a  certain  popular  Freshette  at  the  recent  "  Bob  "  fell  to  him 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  possesses  the  proud  distinction  of  owning 
the  smallest  (gentlemanly)  waist  in  the  College  (measure  28  inches 
oniy). 

Miss  Johnson,  to  Mulholland  (morning  after  the  "Bob") — "You 
know  how  to  act  when  you  are  someone  else,  but  when  you  are  your- 
self you  don't  know  how." 

Tallest  girl  in  the  world — "  Yes,  my  own  mother  was  surprised  to 
see  how  far  I  stuck  up  when  I  started  to  walk." 


The  Art  Lectures. 
The  College  Faculty  has  shown  its  progressive  spirit  by  arranging  for 
the  students  again  this  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  Art  to  supplement 
the  ordinary  College  work.  The  course  is,  as  before,  free  to  Vic- 
toria students,  and  being  more  than  a  month  earlier  this  year  should 
be  made  the  most  of  by  them.  It  may  be  of  interest  that  although 
the  lecturers  are  of  high  standing  in  Architecture,  Painting  and  Music, 
their  services  are  given  the  College  without  remuneration. 

The  Conservatory  of  Music  course  of  lectures  on  Sacred  Music  was 
suggested  by  our  course  last  year,  and  this  year,  too.  Queen's  Univer 
sity  is  to  have  a  series  of  lectures  similar  to  ours,  although  not  free  to 
the  students. 

The  lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting  have  lantern  illustrations 
while  those  on  music  will  have  illustrative  music,  as,  for  example,  the 
choir  of  St.  James'  Cathedral  in  Dr.  Ham's  lecture.  The  future  lec- 
tures, together  with  those  already  given,  follow  : 

Nov.  29 — Rev.  Prof.  Cody,  "The  English  Cathedrals." 
Dec.    13 — Mr.    J.    H.    Cameron,    "The    English    Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters." 

Jan.  9 — Mr.  T.  C  Jeffers,    "  Voice  Habits  in  Singing." 
Jan.  17 — Mr.  A.  Dickson  Patterson,  "The  Motive  in  Art." 
Jan.  23— Dr.  Albert  Ham,  "  Old  English  Madrigals  and  Glees." 
Jan.  31— Prof.  C  H.  C  Wright,  "Architectural  Styles.'^ 


MIXED    MORALS. 

THE   TWO    STUDENTS. 

Once  on  a  Time  there  were  Two  Lads  who  left  their  Homes  in  the 
Country  to  attend  College  in  a  Distant  and  Exceedingly  Wicked  City. 
Both  were  Bright  Boys  with  Fresh  Ingenuous  Countenances,  and  both 
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were  Fired  with  High  Ambitions  to  Make  the  Most  of  the  College 
Course. 

One  had  heard  that  only  by  Diligenf  and  Close  Application  to  his 
Studies  could  he  hope  to  be  a  Credit  to  Himself  and  his  Friends. 
Every  Day  he  Plugged  in  the  Library  over  Deep  and  Dusty  Tomes, 
and  every  Night  he  Burnt  the  Midnight  Oil  till  on  into  the  Wee  Sma' 
Hours,  Poring  over  the  Lore  of  Bygone  Ages.  He  never  Mingled 
with  the  Boys,  but  he  headed  his  Class  Lists.  His  Proud  Parents 
called  him  a  Wonder.  His  Rude,  Unsympathetic  Classmates  called 
him  a  Plug  and  a  Fool. 

But  he  said  :  My  Reward  will  come  when  I  end  my  College  Course 
and  Graduate  with  Flying  Colors. 

Before  that  Auspicious  Occasion  arrived,  however,  his  Wearied 
Brain  broke  down,  and  Brain  Fever  was  upon  him.  The  Doctor 
ordered  him  to  Return  to  the  Country  and  Build  Up  his  System. 
It  was  Too  Late  :  he  Fell  into  a  Lingering  Decline,  and  soon  after 
he  Died. 

The  Other  Boy  believed  that  he  would  Gain  more  Real  Good  by 
Personal  .Contact  with  the  Boys  and  by  Entering  into  College  Life 
than  by  Attending  Lectures  and  Frequenting  the  Library.  He  went 
to  all  the  Receptions  and  Class  Functions,  Sang  a  Basso  Profundo  in 
the  Glee  Club,  and  Spouted  Energetically  in  the  Lit.  He  became  a 
Dead  Game  Sport  and  a  Right  Good  Fellow.  He  shunned  Professors 
and  Lectures  with  Extreme  Regularity,  and  Learned  to  Say  No  to  his 
Conscience  when  it  bade  him  Buckle  Down  to  Work. 

For  he  said  :  When  Examination  Time  Comes  Round  I  shall  Plug 
Energetically  for  a  Month  and  then  Slide  Comfortably  Through. 

So  everyone  Liked  him  nearly  as  much  as  he  Liked  Himself,  and 
he  said,  What  a  Fine  Thing  is  College  Life  !  How  it  Broadens  One  ! 
How  Wise  I  was  to  enter  into  it  in  all  its  Aspects  ! 

But  when  the  Examination  Results  Appeared,  his  Name  was  a 
Minus  Quantity.  Then  his  Stern  Father  Summoned  him  Home  to 
the  Farm,  where  he  is  Yet,  Engaged  in  Cultivating  the  Paternal  Acres. 

Morals. 

From  this  Fable  we  learn  that  the  Love  of  Study  is  the  Root  of  All 
Evil,  and  Too  Little  Knowledge  is  a  Dangerous  Thing. — '03. 


Verily  this  year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented  enrichment  for 
Victoria !  The  campus,  gymnasium  and  Women's  Residence  have 
come  almost  at  one  stroke.     A  still  later  development  has  received  as 


yet  no  public  mention  ;  it  was  entirely  overlooked  by  the  "  Bob  " 
Committee,  and  we  know  its  feelings  must  be  hurt.  We  refer  to  the 
work  of  the  "  choir  boys,"  who  for  the  past  few  weeks  have  nobly 
assisted  in  the  singing  in  the  chapel.  We  notice  also  that  some  wear 
the  surplice  (?).  We  heartily  appreciate  their  efforts  and  hope  they 
may  continue. 

The  first  inter  year  debate  in  the  Women's  Literary  Society  resulted 
in  favor  of  '03.  The  subject  was  :  "  Resolved, — That  the  ideal  educa- 
tion for  a  woman  should  be  the  same  as  that  for  a  man."  The  Seniors 
were  represented  by  Misses  A.  M.  Smith  and  E.  A.  McLean,  and  the 
Juniors  by  Misses  O.  C  Lindsay  and  M.  Eby. 

One  of  the  affirmative — "Men  are  supposed  to  act  ■3l%  d^  shelter  ox 
something  of  that  sort  for  women." 

Miss  Lindsay  {worrying  about  judges  for  debate) — "Could  you 
possibly  secure  judges  who  comprehend  psychological  phenomena  ?  " 

Miss  A.  Smith,  '02 — "  Woman's  mission — to  love." 

At  a  thoroughly  representative  meeting  of  the  student  body  of  the 
"  Lit.,"  November  2nd,  the  motion,  "That  this  Society  put  itself  on 
record  as  being  opposed  to  the  '  Bob '  in  Victoria,"  was  lost  unani- 
mously. 

The  Freshmen  are  debaters,  winning  on  the  negative  from  the 
Specialists  on  the  question,  "  Resolved, — That  politics  exert  a  greater 
influence  on  the  national  life  than  does  the  Church." 

The  members  of  the  Classical  Association  met  for  the  first  time, 
November  12th.  Dr.  Bell,  the  Honorary  President,  upheld  the  honor 
of  Classical  study,  showing  it  to  be  a  suitable  foundation  for  the  later 
development  of  the  whole  man,  and  refuting  the  arguments  of  those 
ultra-modern  critics  who  believe  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  be 
non-practical.  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  Ford,  '03,  was  entitled,  "Are 
the  Classics  doomed  in  High  Schools  ?  "  If  Classics  have  their  proper 
recognition,  Mr.  Ford  thinks  they  are  destined  to  cheer  the  future 
pathway  of  many  generations  of  Canadian  scholars. 

Monday  afternoon  lectures  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Depart- 
mental Societies  of  University  of  Toronto  and  University  College. 

Place,  Chemical  Amphitheatre  ;  hour,  4.10  p.m.  The  lectures  are 
free,  and  open  to  the  public. 

Dec.  2 — "  Education  for  Commerce,"  Prof.  James  Mavor. 

Dec.  9 — "Alfred,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  D.  R.  Keys,  M.A. 

Dec.  16 — "  Ancient  Babylonian  Civilization,"  R.  G.  Murison, 
M.A.,  B.D. 
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Jan.  13 — "Some  Recent  Advances  in  Electricity,"  J.  C.  McLen- 
nan, B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Jan.  20— "  Aristotle's  Greatest  Work,"  F.  Tracy,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Jan.  27 — "  Canadian  Forest  Trees  and  Their  Uses,"  E.  C.  Jeffrey, 
B.A.,   Ph.D. 

Feb.  3—"  Declining  Hellenism,"  W.  L.  Grant,  B.A.  (Oxon.), 
M.A.  (Queen's). 


A  new  debating  league  has  been  formed  by  University  College, 
McGill  and  Queen's.  The  first  meeting  will  take  place  at  Kingston 
on  December  14th,  when  Queen's  and  Varsity  try  conclusions. 
Messrs.  R»  J.  Younge  and  W.  O.  Woodroofe  are  the  Toronto  men. 


The  Inter-Collegiate  Debating  Union,  composed  of  Victoria, 
McMaster  and  Trinity  Universities,  of  University,  Wycliffe  and  Knox 
Colleges,  and  of  Osgoode  Hall,  continues  to  thrive  with  its  old-time 
vigor.  Osgoode  Hall,  represented  by  Messrs.  N.  G.  Guthrie  and 
F.  Erichsen  Brown,  B.A.,  defeated  Varsity  in  the  opening  debate  this 
fall  on  the  resolution,  "  That  it  is  an  advantage  to  a  business  man,  as 
such,  to  have  taken  an  Arts  course  in  a  university."  Varsity'^  stand- 
ard-bearers, Messrs.  G.  S.  Hodgson  and  A.  E.  Hamilton,  had  the 
affirmative. 


The  Ladies'  Glee  Club  is  once  more  an  organized  quantity,  Miss 
A.  A.  Rockwell,  '03,  acting  as  leader.  With  Dr.  Horning  as  honorary 
president,  we  see  no  reason  why  its  efforts  should  not  be  crowned  with 
success.  Up  to  the  present  no  invitations  to  visit  neighboring  towns 
have  been  accepted. 

The  Convocation  celebrating  Victoria's  sixtieth  anniversary  was 
held  in  the  College  Chapel,  November  15th,  and  was  a  scene  of  pecu- 
liar interest,  which  was  apparent  both  from  the  large  number  of  friends 
present,  and  also  from  the  due  solemnity  of  the  students.  During  the 
evening,  marble  busts — by  Dunbar,  the  Canadian  artist  and  an  old 
Victoria  boy — of  Dr.  E.  Ryerson  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Nelles,  former  Chan- 
cellors of  Victoria,  were  unveiled  amid  great  applause. 

Among  the  guests  on  the  platform  with  the  Chancellor  and  Faculty 
were  the  Premier  of  Ontario,  Senator  Kerr,  Hon.  G.  A.  Cox,  Prof. 
Ramsay  Wright,  Principal  Hutton,  Dr.  G.  S.  Ryerson,  Dr.  Macallum, 
Dr.  Biggar,  Rev.  Dr.  Carman,  Rev.  Dr.  Dewart  and  other  prominent 
clergymen. 

The  Chancellor,  after  presenting  the  prizes  to  the  fortunate  winners, 
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spoke  a  few  words  of  appreciation  of  the  noble  work  of  Dr.  Ryerson. 
Dr.  Potts  dwelt  chiefly  on  his  influence  over  Church  and  College, 
while  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross  pointed  out  the  great  part  he  had  played  in 
bringing  chaos  to  order  in  our  Public  School  system.  Dr.  Reynar,  in 
speaking  in  a  general  way  of  the  reverence  we  owed  such  men,  took 
occasion  to  pay  beautiful  tribute  to  our  present  Chancellor.  Dr. 
Biggar,  after  a  short  address,  unveiled  the  bust  of  Dr.  Nelles. 
Addresses  by  Dr.  Carman  and  Senator  Kerr  brought  the  proceedings 
to  a  close. 

The  list  of  those  who  received  scholarships  and  prizes  is  as  follows: 
Victoria  University  Medals,  Scholarships  and  Frizes. 

The  Governor-General's  Silver  Medal,  Miss  H.  E.  Wigg. 

The  Edward  Wilson  Gold  Medal  (ist  in  Classics),  C.  B,  Sissons. 

The  S.  H.  Janes  Silver  Medal  (2nd  in  Classics),  Miss  C  M. 
Woodsworth. 

The  J.  J.  Maclaren  Gold  Medal  (ist  in  Moderns),  Miss  M.  E. 
Powell. 

The  G.  A.  Cox  Gold  Medal  (ist  in  Mathematics),  Miss  H.  E.  Wigg. 

The  S.  H.  Janes  Silver  Medal  (2nd  in  Mathematics),  C  Engler. 

The  E.  J.  Sanford  Gold  Medal  (ist  in  Philosophy),  J.  L.  Stewart. 

The  S.  H.  Janes  Silver  Medal  (2nd  in  Philosophy),  C.  R.  Carscallen. 

The  Special  Gold  Medal  (ist  in  Political  Science),  M.  J.  Beatty. 

The  Special  Silver  Medal  (2nd  in  Political  Science),  D.  J.  Thom 
(1900). 

The  Bell  Scholarship  (ist  in  Classics,  3rd  year),  O.  P.  Helgason- 
Baldwin. 

The  Chown  Scholarship  (ist  in  Philosophy,  3rd  year),  T.  Green. 

The  Classical  Scholarship  (ist  in  Classics,  2nd  year),  E.  W.  Wallace. 

The  Wm.  Ames  Scholarship  (ist  in  Moderns,  ist  year),  C.  F.  Ward. 

TheJ.  C.  Robertson  Scholarship  (ist  in  Classics,  ist  year),  D.R.Gray. 

The  Martha  Bell  Scholarship,  donated  by  Mrs.  Whitwam  and  Prof. 
Bell  (ist  in  Classics,  Junior  Matriculation),  Miss  C  K.  Jickling. 

The  Flavelle  Scholarship,  donated  by  J.  W.  Flavelle,  Esq.  (2nd  in 
Classics,  Junior  Matriculation),  Miss  D.  Switzer. 

The  W.  J.  Robertson  Prize  (ist  in  Canadian  Constitutional  History, 
4th  year),  A.  S.  Col  well. 

The  Hodgins  Prize  (ist  in  Pass  English,  3rd  year),  C.  E.  Auger, 
C.  B.  Bingham. 

The  Webster  Prize  (ist  in  Pass  English,  2nd  year),  G.  H.  Gray. 

The  Robt.  Johnston  Prize  (ist  in  Pass  Hebrew,  2nd  year),  J.  I. 
Hughes. 
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The  Special  Prize  (ist  in  English  Composition,  Junior  Matricula- 
laticn),  C.  F.  Ward  (1900). 

University  of  Toronto  Medals,  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

The  Governor-General's  Silver  Medal  (General  Proficiency,  ist  and 
2nd  years),  Miss  O.  C.  Lindsay.  ^ 

The  John  Macdonald  Scholarship  (Philosophy,  2nd  year,)  D.  P.-Rees. 

The  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  (Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  2nd 
year),  C  Douglas.    . 

The  Third  Faculty  Silver  Medal  (Faculty  of  Medicine),  B.  A.  Cohoe. 


People  who  are  quick  at  guessing  were  in  their  element  at  the 
Juniors'  Reception,  November  22nd.  All  kinds  of  queer-looking 
objects,  from  snakes  down  to  tiny  dolls,  adorned  the  persons  of  the 
guests,  each  object  representing  the  title  of  a  book.  Suitable  prizes 
were  bestowed  upon  the  winners,  while  the  two  who  had  the  fewest 
books  on  their  cards  were  consoled  with  dolls.  The  usual  promen- 
ading followed,  and  after  a  most  enjoyable  evening  in  every  way,  the 
guests  could  heartily  endorse  the  inscription  of  the  evening,  "  The 
class  of  '03  is  the  best  company  that  ever  came  over  to  old  Vic." 

The  first  open  meeting  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  was  held 
November  23rd,  with  C.  C  James,  M.A.,  presiding.  The  programme 
was  exceptionally  interesting,  the  two  elocutionists  of  the  evening 
being  heartily  encored.  The  picture  of  the.  graduating  class,  '01, 
was  unveiled  by  Prof.  McLaughlin,  and  the  tennis  prizes  were  dis- 
tributed. The  government  was  overthrown  only  after  strenuous  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  and  some  Non  Conformist  members  of 
the  government.     The  meeting  closed  in  record  time. 

The  Literary  Society  took  an  important  step  on  the  i6th  ult.  in  the 
purchase,  through  Prof.  Odium,  of  Vancouver,  of  a  collection  of 
Indian  specimens  valued  at  from  $500  to  $1,000.  The  collection, 
which  is  principally  from  the  Blackfoot-Blood  Confederacy,  comprises 
valuable  specimens  of  gaming-sticks,  domestic  objects,  objects  of  art,- 
and  sacred  relics  of  worship  of  great  interest  and  value.  To  this 
Prof.  Odium  adds  a  collection  of  his  own  of  considerable  importance. 
These  additions,  in  conjunction  with  our  almost  priceless  collection  of 
Japanese  armor  and  the  like,  the  3,000  year  old  mummy  and  other 
Egyptian  relics,  and  various  miscellaneous  collections,  will  make  the 
College  museum  of  still  greater  importance  and  value,  and  give  Vic- 
toria what  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  finest  collection  of  Indian  specimens 
in  the  Dominion. 
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TtiLETICS 


T^  has  commenced  on  the  Campus,  and  it  will,  in  all  prob- 

ability, be  ready  for  next  fall.  The  earth  excavated  for  the 
ladies'  residence  will  be  utilized  in  levelling.       It  will  be 

a  splendid  Campus  when  finished,  and  then  Vic  will  be  second  to 

none  for  athletic  facilities. 

The  senior  team  met  Varsity  Arts  in  football,  and  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  Varsity  had  defeated  all  comers,  and  proceeded  to  make  short 
work  of  Victoria.  Our  boys  had  a  very  bad  case  of  stage  fright,  and 
while  they  were  busy  untangling  themselves  Varsity  was  shooting 
goals  with  painful  regularity.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  the 
referee  got  himself  together,  and  found  that  they  had  scored  4  goals  to 
Vic's  nil.  One  goal  was  disallowed  on  account  of  offside,  so  the  score 
was  3  to  o.  It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  locate  the  boys  to  find 
out  how  it  all  happened. 

City  teacher  (to  Lane,  who  had  checked  him  quite  heavily) — "You 
can't  expect  these  young  preachers  to  play  a  decent  game." 

Wonder  of  wonders,  we  won  another  game.  Yes,  we  did.  While 
the  seniors  were  getting  their  bumps  at  the  hands  of  Varsity,  the 
intermediates  were  having  it  all  their  own  way  against  the  Jameson 
Avenue  Collegiate.  Play  had  scarcely  begun  when  the  forward  line, 
by  some  beautiful  combination  work,  easily  scored  a  goal.  Two  more 
were  soon  scored,  and  so  the  first  half  ended.  In  the  second  half 
there  was  nothing  doing,  and  the  score  ended  3  to  o  in  our  favor. 
Then  the  business  manager  wept  copious  tears  of  joy,  and  betook 
himself  to  his  native  heath  in  great  glee.  The  work  of  Lane  and  Ford 
on  the  forward  line,  and  of  McFarlane  on  the  half,  was  very  pretty, 
while  the  rest  of  the  team  played  splendid  ball. 

The  Rugby  team  had  its  first  practice  match  against  St.  Michael's 
College.  Our  boys  were  a  trifle  "  new,"  but  what  they  lacked  in  skill 
they  made  up  in  zeal.  They  were  beaten  by  the  College  team,  but 
will  amply  atone  for  the  defeat  when  the  teams  meet  again.  Chown 
played  a  good  game,  as  also  did  Proc.  Burwash. 
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Watson,  who  was  injured  in  the  first  match  against  the  Meds.,  is 
improving  nicely. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  city  who  have  the  painful  task  of  "  teaching 
the  young  idea  to  shoot "  (Songs  of  Solomon,  97  th  Canto),  organized 
themselves  into  a  football  team,  and  joined  the  inter-collegiate  inter- 
mediate series.  In  accordance  with  the  schedule,  Vic's  intermediates 
met  them  Nov.  9th.  The  effects  of  the  *'  Bob  "  were  still  noticeable 
when  our  boys  went  on  the  field.  The  game  was  a  good  one,  but  our 
boys  played  in  hard  luck.  They  poured  shot  after  shot  on  the 
teachers'  goal,  but  the  brilliant  work  of  Armstrong  prevented  any  goals 
being  scored.  Our  back  division  had  little  trouble  in  meeting  all 
attacks  of  the  opposing  forwards.  Nugent,  Lane  and  Gray  did  good 
work,  while  McFarlane  was  always  Johnny  on  the  spot.  The  line-up 
was — goal,  Wallace;  backs,  McFarlane,  Connor;  halves,  Crux,  Lane, 
Fowler ;  forwards,  Stacey,  Eakens,  Nugent,  Ford,  Gray. 

It  was  touching  to  see  the  way  "  Dolly  "  Gray  roughly  checked  the 
190-pound  half-back  on  the  teachers'  team. 

The  inter-year  alley  matches  have  been  run  off,  and,  for  the  second 
time,  '02  won  the  championship.  They  first  met  the  B.D's,  Burwash, 
Ruddell,  Dalgliesh  and  Leech,  who  gave  them  a  very  good  run  for 
their  money,  but  the  brethren  had  not  the  staying  qualities  of  the 
seniors,  and  so  were  beaten.  '03,  composed  of  Dingman,  Near, 
lA^ine  and  Odium,  were  pitted  against  Harris,  Dawson,  Green  and 
Gray,  of  '04.  This  was  a  very  interesting  match,  but  '03  played  with 
better  judgment,  and  won.  The  semi-finals  were  played  between  '02 
and  '03.  The  seniors  started  off  with  a  rush  and  were  soon  on  Easy 
street.  The  juniors,  however,  were  not  to  be  denied,  and  made  a 
strong  rally,  but  their  handicap  was  too  great.  The  freshmen,  having 
drawn  the  bye,  lined  up  P.  Burwash,  Hunter,  Mills  and  A.  R.  Ding- 
man  against  the  seniors.  The  match  was  very  closely  contested,  but 
the  "Cripples"  bunched  their  hits  and  beat  the  Freshmen  35  to  32. 
The  championship  team  was  composed  of  Clarry,  Rumble,  Fowler  and 
Dobson. 

Only  two,  Dobson  and  Fowler,  remain  of  '02's  other  champion 
alley  team.  Amy  is  in  the  West,  and  Joe  Coulter  is  in  London 
preaching. 

The  necessity  of  a  gymnasium  has  been  more  than  once  impressed 
upon  the  students  of  Victoria,  but  our  financial  condition  has  never 
been  such  as  to  enable  us  to  have  one.     This  year  the  Athletic  Union 
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has  endeavored  to  surmount  this  difficulty  to  a  certain  extent  by 
putting  in  shower  baths.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 
So  mote  it  be. 

The  senior  team  met  the  S.  P.  S.  team,  and  defeated  them  quite 
handily.  The  game  was  very  fast,  and  our  team  showed  splendid 
form.  With  the  wind  against  them  in  the  first  half,  Spear  and 
Hamilton  broke  away  with  the  ball,  and,  by  some  beautiful  work, 
placed  the  ball  between  the  goal  posts.  The  ball  travelled  up  and 
down  the  field,  but  no  scores  resulted.     In  the  second  half  the  school 


THE     LINE-UP. 


made  a  desperate  effort  to  win,  but  the  backs  removed  all  the 
dangerous  ones.  So  we  won  the  game,  and  to  anyone  who  has  a  few 
moments  for  a  mathematical  problem  we  will  give  the  following  : 
S.  P.  S.  defeated  Toronto  meds,  who  defeated  Trinity,  who  defeated 
Victoria,  who  defeated  S.  P.  S.  Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  quite  a  simple 
matter  to  pick  the  best  team.  For  Victoria,  Pearson  did  well,  and 
every  man  on  the  team  did  splendid  work.  The  line-up — goal, 
Pearson ;  backs,  McElhanney,  Robertson  ;  halves,  Jackson,  Green, 
Ruddell ;  forwards,  Hamilton,  Spear,  Hunter,  Bowles,  Campbell. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Union  the  following  rink  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  comprised  of  President  Hamilton,  Dobson, 
Odium,  Dingman  and  Dawson.     Work  will  be  commenced  as  soon 
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as  possible.  Both  rinks  will  be  enlarged.  Mr.  Breen,  who  has  done 
such  satisfactory  work  in  the  last  few  years  will  be  on  hand  to  be  the 
"ice  man." 

Captain  Dobson  says  that  the  hockey  prospects  are  first-class.  It 
looks  as  if  we  will  have  the  best  ever. 

The  football  series  of  Victoria  ended  in  a  blaze  of  fireworks. 
Our  team,  which  has  been  showing  greatly  improved  form  of  late, 
were  pitted  against  McMaster,  the  second  strongest  in  the  league. 
And  you  should  have  seen  the  way  our  boys  put  it  all  over  them. 
They  had  boasted  of  the  light  luncheon  that  Victoria  would  be,  but 
good  things  do  not  always  come  off.  Our  boys  played  with  the 
wind  in  the  first  half,  and  they  proceeded  to  make  McMaster's  goal 
keeper's  life  miserable.  By  some  beautiful  work  done  by  Hunter, 
Campbell  and  Bowles,  the  latter  shot  an  easy  goal.  Several  shots 
were  put  in  dangerous  quarters,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last  Bowles 
got  away,  and,  having  easily  eluded  the  backs,  again  put  the  ball  in 
the  right  place.  In  the  second  half  McMaster  played  very  hard. 
They  got  past  our  defence  once,  and  notched  a  goal.  Play  then  did 
become  fierce,  and  the  ball  travelled  up  and  down  the  field.  Vic 
made  some  beautiful  rushes,  which  the  goal  keeper  saved,  and  the 
game  was  over.  We  won,  2  to  i.  It  was  one  of  the  best  games 
played  this  year,  and  we  are  justly  proud  of  the  team,  which  has  done 
such  good  work.  It  would  be  injustice  to  mention  any  individual 
player,  as  every  man  played  his  position  perfectly.  The  line-up  was 
the  same  as  against  S.  P.  S. 

Small  boys  should  be  very  careful  about  running  into  "Bob,"  the 
boy  goal  keeper.  Several  have  tried  it,  and  testify  that  it  is  very  hard 
on  the  constitution.  One  McMaster  man  barely  escaped  with  his 
life. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Captain  Spear  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the  football  team.  He  took  hold 
of  the  team  when  prospects  were  far  from  being  of  a  rosy  hue,  and 
gave  them  a  place  well  up  in  the  race.  It  is  safe  betting  that,  if 
unfortunate  circumstances  had  not  contributed  its  share  to  Victoria's 
undoing,  they  would  not  have  been  far  from  the  championship.  We 
won  three,  tied  one,  and  lost  two  games.  And  also  we  leave  a  team 
almost  intact  for  next  year,  with  several  juniors  who  will  keep  them  all 
guessing  next  year.  All  honor  to  Spear  for  his  good  work. 
I^The  "  B"  series  of  handball  have  ended,  and  unfortunately  we  did 
not  win.     We  had  a  good  start  in  the  race,  but  the  illness  of  several 
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of  the  players,  together  with  some  questionable  work,  militated 
against  us.  St.  Michael's  again  won.  Victoria  won  3  and  lost  3. 
The  team  was  chosen  from  P.  Burwash,  Near,  Irvine,  Rumble, 
Odium  and  Fowler. 

Handicapped  by  the  absence  of  several  of  its  players,  the  inter- 
mediates played  a  match  against  Pharmacy.  The  latter  had  a  strong 
team,  and  our  boys  were  quite  badly  defeated.  It  is  consoling  to 
note  that  this  is  the  first  game  they  have  lost,  and  also  the  first  time 
that  a  goal  has  been  scored  against  them.  For  Victoria,  Lane  and 
McFarlane  played  brilliant  ball. 


THE     SXAP-BACK. 

Another  tennis  tournament  has  come  and  gone.  This  year's  was 
one  of  the  best  ever  held  under  the  direction  of  the  club.  The  number 
of  entries  was  large,  and  the  play  was  first-class.  The  open  handi- 
cap brought  together  a  great  number  of  players,  among  them  being 
several  Varsity  "  stars."  The  final  game  was  between  O'Flynn  and 
Jolliffe.  The  latter  played  a  consistent  game,  but  the  clever  Varsity 
player  was  quite  brilliant,  and  won  6-2,  6-1,  7-5.  The  open  singles 
furnished  some  splendid  tennis.  R.  G.  Dingman,  of  Victoria,  won 
the  finals  from  Shore  in  a  very  close  and  cleverly  contested  game, 
6-4,  7-5,  6-3.  In  the  open  ladies'  handicap,  Miss  Morrison,  of 
Victoria  club,  defeated  Mrs.  Cox  in  a  game  replete  with  brilliant 
plays,  and  so  was  winner  of  that  event.     In  the  college  events  the 
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games  were  very  closely  contested.  In  the  college  championships, 
another  Dingman,  a  small  brother  of  Russell's,  succeeded  in  defeating 
Dawson  in  a  very  close  five  set  match,  6-2,  5-7,  6-4,  6-8,  6-1.  This 
same  Dingman,  with  Dawson  as  partner,  with  some  difficulty,  however, 
took  a  crimp  out  of  his  big  brother,  Russell  and  partner,  Harris,  in  the 
gentlemen's  double,  and  won  4-6,  6-3,  5-7,  6-1,  8-6.  In  the  mixed 
events  the  entry  list  was  a  large  one,  and  co-education  was  proved  to 
be  a  howling  success.  P".  W.  Wallace  and  Miss  Wilson  defeated 
A.  R.  Dingman  and  Miss  Beatty  in  the  finals,  6-2,  4-6,  6-4.  The 
ladies'  singles  proved  to  be  the  drawing  card  of  the  tournament. 
The  number  of  ladies  who  play  the  game  at  Victoria  is  greater  than 
has  been.  Miss  Jeffrey  defeated  Miss  Wilson  in  straight  sets,  6-3,  6-4. 
Only  one  more  event  was  run  off,  the  college  Handicap.  After 
the  "  anti-fat "  committee  had  allowed  Rees  and  his  opponent  to  do 
their  little  "piece,"  the  tournament  then  proceeded.  Two  learned 
B.D's  who,  by  their  innocent  expressions  and  gentle  manners,  had 
beguiled  the  man  behind  the  handicaps  to  be  gentle  with  them,  were 
in  the  finals.  And  then  "  Charlie "  Carscallen  smote  the  ball  real 
hard,  and  put  little  "  Willie "  Wood  hors  de  combat,  as  we  say  in 
Hebrew.     So  ended  the  tournament. 

"Mike"  and  "Jam"  are  now  enjoying  a  well-earned  rest.  Of  course 
they  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  tournament.  They 
did  their  work  well.  "Mike"  is  enjoying  himself  these  days  in  the 
quietude  of  the  library,  dreaming  of  the  days  when  he  will  again 
chase  the  elusive  puck  with  the  ladies'  hockey  team.  And  then 
watch  the  boys  strike  up  the  anvil  chorus  out  of  sheer  jealousy. 
It  is  reported  that  several  of  the  Freshettes  'play  the  game.  Keep 
your  eye  on  this  team. 

Through  the  interest  of  kind  friends  we  have  procured  a  campus 
which,  if  properly  laid  out  and  managed,  will  be  second  to  none  in 
the  city.  The  Athletic  Union,  with  commendable  zeal,  have  grappled 
with  the  proposition,  and  are  rapidly  getting  the  campus  into  shape. 
It  will  all  be  resodded  this  fall  to  enable  the  turf  to  be  properly  set 
and  levelled.  It  ought  to  be  in  first-class  condition  for  next  year.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Union  has  taken  hold  of  the  problem  of  baths. 
The  need  of  these  baths  is  apparent.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  teams 
in  proper  condition  without  them.  The  University  gymnasium, 
because  of  its  distance  from  Victoria,  is  not  adequate  to  meet  the 
conditions  at  Victoria.  They  will  be  placed  in  the  dressing-room, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  room.     This  room  at  present  is  heated  with 
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cold  air,  lovely,  balmy  air,  chuck  full  of  snow  and  pneumonia.  We 
have  thrived  wonderfully  well  on  the  climate.  Of  course  we  should 
not  be  in  the  dressing-room.  It  is  very  bad  form,  so  there.  Now, 
if  the  Faculty  will  put  in  the  heating  apparatus  and  help  us  pay  for 
the  furnace,  we  will  guarantee  to  put  in  shower-baths,  boiler,  etc., 
with  up-to-date  appointments.  It  is  reasonable  then,  by  this  time,  that 
the  words  of  that  well-known  hymn,  borne  on  billows  of  sweet  music, 
should  be  ringing  in  your  ears,  namely,  "  We  need  the  money."  And 
it  is  to  you,  dear  old  graduate,  that  we  would  fain  address  ourselves. 
If  you  have  any  stray  shekels  in  your  cast-off  clothing  which  might  be 
utilized  in  giving  us  a  handful  of  earth,  upon  which  to  take  the  kinks 
out  of  our  tired  limbs  after  listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  time  when 
Moses  smote  the  Philistines  or  something  else,  why  just  send  it  along, 
and  no  questions  will  be  asked.  We  are  having  the  work  done  far 
more  cheaply  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  by  superintending  the 
work  ourselves.  Our  worthy  President,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  our 
Secretary,  Mr.  Odium,  are  both  giving  all  their  time  to  this  work.  It 
is  rumored  that  they  are  doing  it  "  on  the  level."  They  estimate  that 
we  can  do  the  whole  work,  baths  and  everything,  for  $1,000,  which  is 
much  below  the  price  asked  by  contractors  for  merely  sodding  the 
field.  The  reader  will  see  and  appreciate  our  position,  and  to  the  old 
grad.  we  would  say,  "  Do  what  you  can  for  us."  Subscribers'  names 
and  amounts  will  be  inserted  in  a  coming  issue  of  Acta. 
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^HE  DYING  YEAR. 


r HE  passing  hoars ,  'k>ith  solemn  tread  and  sloli?. 
For  one  more  dying  year 
Bring  on  the  time  l^hen  it^  like  mantled  snoliJ, 
Must  disappear. 

Long  months  ago  it  came  %>ith  treasuries  filled 

With  happiness  or  pain, 
God  knoliJS  I  and  no<w,  its  throbbing  passion  stilled. 

Returns  again* 

Another  year  gone  ^ith  the  fallen  lea'bes. 

And  all  its  lineal  or  %>oe 
Forever  sealed,  though  recollection  grieves, 

A  nd  tears  0  *erflol». 

Ah  I  e'hen  so  for  you,  my  friend,  and  me 

Of  life  one  year  the  less. 
And  soon  our  strength  on  earth  no  longer  be 

To  hurt  or  bless* 

For  lijith  the  years  that,  dying,  pass  a')i>ay 
'Beyond  our  earthly  bourne. 

We  too  must  die  like  flo<zvers  of  the  May, 
oA^'er  to  return* 

0 1  that  'when  earthly  things  and  time  are  fled 

Jore'ber  from  our  'bie')et>. 
We,  in  a  better  'world,  may  hear  it  said: 

"  Iivelcome  you. " 

A,  E,  H. 
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ACTA     VICTORIANA. 

The  Cathedrals  of  England, 

( Ahst7-act  of  a  lecture. ) 


REV.    H.    J.    CODY,    M.A, 


T^HE  word  "  cathedral "  is,  strictly  speaking,  an  adjective.  As 
^  applied  to  a  church,  it  means  one,  large  or  small,  old  or  new, 
which  holds  a  bishop's  cathedra  or  seat,  and  is,  in  consequence,  the 
ecclesiastical  centre  of  a  diocese.  A  cathedral  is  thus  not  necessarily 
synonymous  with  a  church  of  prime  architectural  importance,  or  the 
greatest  church  in  the  largest  town  of  the  diocese  (or  sphere  of  a 
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WEST   FRONT,    WELLS   CATHEDRAL. 

bishop's  jurisdiction).  Very  naturally,  however,  architectural  splendor 
was  made  to  express  ecclesiastical  rank,  hence  the  size  and  beauty 
of  cathedrals.  But  some  of  the  first  churches  in  England — West- 
minster Abbey,  for  instance — are  only  abbey  or  collegiate  churches, 
not  cathedrals. 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  the  cathedral  was  always  erected  in 
some  centre  of  secular  power ;  but  in  England  the  cathedral  town  may 
never  have  been  of  any  political  importance.  This  difference  is  due 
to  the  manner  in  which  Christianity  was  first  spread  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  When  the  Romano-British  civilization  disappeared  before 
the  invading  Saxons,  all  but  a  few  of  the  largest  towns  seem  to  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  land  was  partitioned  on  tribal  lines,  the  tribal 
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chief  or  king  often  having  not  even  a  nominal  capital.  As  the  English 
bishoprics  were  established  for  tribal  limits,  the  bishop's  chair,  or  see, 
was  set  up  either  in  one  of  the  few  surviving  ancient  cities  (such  as 
London  or  York),  or  in  some  missionary  station  completely  in  the 
country.  Though  many  cathedrals  were  afterwards  removed  to  larger 
centres  of  population,  some  stand  still  where  they  stood  at  first, 
practically  in  tiny  country  towns.  We  may  note  three  points  here : 
^i)  A  contrast  with  French  cathedrals.  In  France  the  cities  were 
numerous  and  ruled  the  surrounding  districts  long  before  Christianity 
was  preached.  When  it  was  preached,  the  cities  heard  it  first. 
Naturally,  these  centres  of  Roman  government  became  the  cathedral 
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cities,  and  the  dioceses  were  laid  out  on  the  lines  of  the  Roman  dis- 
tricts. In  England  there  were  few  centres  of  municipal  authority,  and 
though  the  land  was  divided  it  was  not  parcelled  out  among  rival 
towns.  The  cathedrals  could  not,  in  all  cases,  be  erected  in  muni- 
cipal centres.  (2)  This  origin  of  English  Christianity  further  accounts 
for  the  diversity  of  English  cathedrals  among  themselves.  London, 
Lincoln  and  York  are  found  in  cities  notable  at  the  earliest  period  of 
English  history;  Durham  in  a  town  of  considerable  size  and  import- 
ance, which  yet  owed  its  foundation  to  the  cathedral ;  Wells  and  Ely 
in  little  towns  which  are  mere  growths  around  the  base  of  the  cathe- 
dral. (3)  The  most  characteristic  English  cathedrals  do  not  occupy 
a  commanding  military  position,  do  not  rise  close  above  the  city  roofs, 
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and  are  not  pressed  upon  by  the  homes  of  laymen,  but  are  ringed 
about  with  lawns  and  foliage.  The  tale  this  fact  has  to  tell  is  that  the 
cathedral  was  first  in  importance,  the  city  second.  Make  your  pil- 
grimage to  English  cathedrals  when  the  grass  is  green  and  trees  are  in 
leaf.  The    term    "chap- 

ter "  is  applied  to  the 
staff  of  clergy  special- 
ly devoted  to  the 
widespread  work  of 
the  cathedral.  These 
chapters  were  either 
collegiate,  i.e..  consist- 
ing of  secular  priests 
who  had  only  the  ordi- 
nary vows  of  priests 
and  who  did  not  live 
in  common,  but  had 
their  individual  homes 
(and  often  wives) ;  or 
monastic,  i.e.,  consist- 
ing of  monks  who 
lived  according  to 
monastic  rule.  The 
collegiate  chapters 
were  the  only  ones 
Henry  VIII.  allowed 
to  survive.  All  mon- 
astic chapters  were 
dissolved  and  reorganized  at  the  Reformation.  Naturally,  there 
would  be  architectural  differences  in  the  surroundings  of  the  cathedral 
resulting  from  the  existence  of  collegiate  or  monastic  chapters.  The 
existence  of  such  chapters  in  dignity  and  union  with  the  episcopate 
is  another  cause  of  divergence  in  appearance  from  the  French  cathe- 
drals. In  England  there  was  not  simply  the  cathedral,  but  within 
the  precincts  were  chapter  house,  dormitory,  cloister,  refectory,  library, 
school,  infirmary,  bishop's  palace,  canons'  dwellings,  etc.  In  fact 
it  is  possible  to  find  there  traces  of  every  kind  of  mediaeval  architect- 
ure, from  the  most  ecclesiastical  to  the  humblest  domestic  and 
utilitarian.  In  no  other  land  will  be  found  so  diversified  a  series 
of  cathedrals.  On  the  Continent  there  is  nothing  like  Salisbury,  with 
its  lovely  lawns  and  bishop's  palace ;  nothing  like  Canterbury,  with 
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its  ruined  monastic  buildings ;  nothing  like  Wells,  with  its  revelation 
of  the  collegiate  life  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  English  cathedrals  were  practically  paid  for  by  the  bishop, 
abbot,  prior,  or  the  chapter.    Theirs  was  the  direction  and  enterprise, 


THE   NAVE,   ELY. 

and  theirs  the  glory.  A  secular  guild  of  architects  and  builders  might 
probably  have  been  better  than  a  monastic.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  limitations  of  English  Gothic  were  due  to  its  being  the  art  of 
churchmen. 
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A  most  interesting  develop 
in    the     history    of    English 
cally   no    pre-Norman    left 
Danish  torches  and  Norman 
of  the  Norman  conquest 
tised  some  form    of   Roman 
Roman  building,  and  brought 
arch  and  the  column.     The 
itself.   The  entablature  carried 
This  marked  the  birth  of  a 
the    word.      The   Saxon   Ro 
and  but    slightly    developed 
Norman    Romanesque, 
ganized  and   skilfully 
it.    Round  headed  door 
heavy    pillars    are    its 
The   ground   plan   was 
a  long  nave  (the  central 
lower  aisles  to  the  right 


ment  of  architecture  is  seen 
cathedrals.      There  is  practi- 
above  ground,  by   reason  of 
reconstruction.      At  the  time 
every   Christian     land    prac- 
esque.      This  was  based  on 
into  integral  union  the  round 
arch  sprang  from  the  capital 
on  columns  was  thrown  aside, 
new  art  in  the  widest  sense  of 
manesque  was  rudely  wrought 
from  the  earliest  forms.     The 
being    more   highly  or- 
wrought,  easily  displaced 
ways  and  windows,  and 
chief  characteristics, 
cruciform.     There    was 
body  of  the  church)  with 
and  left;    there   were 
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transepts  forming  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  a  choir  forming  the  upper 
extremity  toward  the  east.  An  interior  section  of  a  great  Norman 
church,  such  as  the  nave  of  Durham  or  Ely,  would  show  as  the  first 
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stage  the  pier- arches,  sup 
separating  the  nave  from 
stage  the  triforium,  or  bhnd- 
a  dark  second  storey  above 
the  clerestory,  or  row  of 
outside  above  the  roof  of 
of  early  Norman  cathedrals 
A  fiat,  painted,  wooden 
and  held  its  ground  in 
mandy  adopted  stone.  A 
seems  to  have  been  a 
builders.    The  great  length 


ported  by  massive  pillars, 
the  aisles;  as  the  second 
storey  arcade,  opening  into 
the  aisles;  and  as  the  third, 
windows,  open  clear  to  the 
the  aisles.  Only  the  aisles 
were  vaulted  with  stone, 
ceiling  covered  the  centre 
England  even  when  Nor- 
love  for  wooden  ceilings 
characteristic  of  English 
and    comparative    narrow- 
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ness  of  Norman  churches  were  markedly  conspicuous  in  England. 
This  immense  extension  of  a  building  of  inconsiderable  height  would 
have  produced  a  monotonous  aspect  had  it  not  been  for  the  semi- 
circular or  apsidal  east  end,  the  great  square  tower  at  the  crossing  of 
nave  and  transept,  and  two  smaller  towers  flanking  the  west  facade. 
The  apse  and  central  tower  are  preserved  in  Norwich  only.  There 
was  little  decoration  in  the  Norman — only  simple  zig-zags,  rolls  or 
billet-mouldings.  The  general  character  of  Norman  architecture  is 
strength  even  to  massiveness,  plainness  even  to  baldness ;  it  is  Titanic 
work,  immense,  awful,  austere.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  aims  and 
ideals  of  the  Norman  race  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  pointed  arch  super- 
seded the  rounded,  and  was  treated  by  the  English  in  a  way  peculiar 
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to  themselves.  For  the  greater  part  of  a  century  the  Lancet  pointed 
or  Early  English  style  prevailed.  Pointed  windows,  tall  and  slender, 
were  grouped  together  without  being  actually  united  into  a  single 
complex  opening.  The  massive  pillar,  square  or  circular,  now 
became  lighter,  and  was  girt  about  with  small  slender  shafts  in  more 
or  less  intimate  union  with  it.  This  is  called  a  clustered  pier.  No 
longer  were  capitals  square,  but  circular  with  chiselled  deep-cut 
mouldings.     Vaults  became  pointed.     The  ground  plan  was  altered — 


EXETER    CATHEDRAL,    WEST    FRONT. 
(Decorated  West  Window  and  Perpendicular  Screen.) 

the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross  grew  longer,  owing  to  the  growth  of  saint 
and  relic  worship  (the  shrine  containing  the  bones  was  usually  placed 
east  of  the  high  altar).  The  semi-circular  east  end  (still  retained  in 
all  continental  countries)  was  changed  to  a  square  east  end  (a  dis- 
tinctly English  peculiarity),  with  groups  of  lofty  windows.  Long  as 
the  choir  was,  an  additional  chapel  was  built  still  farther  east  for  the 
growing  cult  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  called  the  Lady  chapel. 
Salisbury  cathedral  is  built  wholly  in  this  style. 
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In  less  than  a  century  came  the  full-blown  Decorated  style,  marked 
by  elaborate  tracery  in  the  windows,  enriched  doorways  and  beauti- 
fully arranged  mouldings.  This  window  tracery  has  the  two  varieties 
of  geometrical  and  flowing  tracery,  i.e.^  the  lines  of  the  stone  dividing 
the  upper  section  of  the  window  mto  its  parts  are  either  geometrical 
figures  or  freer  and  more  wavy.    In  France  the  tracery  developed  into 


\ 


ST.  Paul's  cathedral. 


what  is  called  Flamboyant,  because  of  its  unfettered  exuberance, 
which  seemed  to  twist  and  weave  the  traceries  into  flame-like,  stone- 
defying  forms — the  very  poetry  of  architecture.  The  year  1300  was 
the  central  date  of  the  flourishing  of  this  style.  The  era  was  not  one 
marked  by  much  church-building.  It  was  a  period  of  splendid  and 
expensive  wars,  of  legislative  and  social  innovations,  of  the  half-revolt 
against  Rome.  The  military  and  domestic  spirit  seemed  to  dominate 
in  architecture,  and  the  prolific  time  of  church  alteration  came  later. 
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The  angel  choir  of  Lincoln,  and  most  of  Exeter  and  Lichfield,  are 
examples  of  Geometrical  Decorated.  The  west  window  of  York  is 
Flowing  Decorated. 

Late  English  Gothic  (or  pointed)  stiffened  into  what  is  called  the 
Perpendicular  style.  The  muUions  (or  upright  dividing  shafts)  of  the 
windows  abandoned  their  curves,  and  ran  perpendicularly  from 
bottom  to  top.  They  were  cut  across  by  strong  horizontal  cross- 
pieces  called  transoms,  and  this  panel-like  form  was  extended  even 
over  the  wall  space.  The  doorways  often  showed  a  combination  of 
square  heads  with  pointed  arches.  The  low  four-centred  curve  was 
found  in  most  arches.  This  style  afforded  an  enormous  window  space 
to  be  filled  with  stained  glass.  Does  it  mean  that  faith  was  growing 
weak,  and  was  seeking  to  dazzle  by  splendor  as  well  as  to  over-awe  by 
stately  ceremonial  ?  The  choir  of  Gloucester  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  this  style. 

The  latest  style  represented  in  the  cathedrals  is  the  Renaissance,  or 
Revived  Classical,  of  which  St.  Paul's,  London,  is  the  unique  and 
splendid  specimen. 

The  English  Gothic  exhibits  a  love  of  lowness,  and  a  neglect  of  the 
effects  of  vertical  extension.  As  extreme  elevation  naturally  demands 
daring  processes  of  construction,  perhaps  the  relative  lowness  of 
English  cathedrals  is  an  expression  of  the  national  caution  and  self- 
restraint.  The  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture  was  audacious,  imagina- 
tive, aspiring  ;  to  be  deficient  in  this  was  to  fail  to  exhibit  the  highest 
possibilities  of  the  art.  The  imaginative  power  of  England,  it  has 
been  remarked,  expressed  itself  best  in  poetry,  that  of  France  in  art. 

Viewing  an  English  and  a  French  cathedral  from  within,  one  notes 
in  the  French  the  vast  height,  with  its  extraordinary  mystery,  sublim- 
ity, impressive  soul-subduing  character ;  in  the  English  the  huge 
length — something  that  can  be  seen,  understood,  valued  at  its  worth. 
The  French  structure  is  broader,  shorter,  taller,  more  compact  than 
the  English.  The  typical  French  cathedral  seems  more  of  a  unity  ; 
the  typical  English  one  a  complex  body  with  diverse  and  numerous 
parts.  The  external  aspect  will  present  a  difference.  The  French 
cathedral  has  a  compact,  broad,  tall  body  with  ranks  of  flying  but- 
tresses ;  the  English  a  long,  low,  narrow,  self-sustaining  body,  which, 
however,  permits  extraordinary  dignity  in  the  towers.  In  France,  as 
the  Gothic  body  grew  tall,  the  western  towers  grew  with  it,  while  the 
central  tower  shrank  to  a  spirelet ;  in  England  the  central  tower  grew, 
while  the  western  towers  either  remained  on  a  smaller  scale  or  finally 
disappeared.  The  narrowness  of  the  building  led  to  great  breadth  of 
transept,  which  assured  the  eye  of  the  stability  of  this  central  tower. 
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OLD    WOOD   CUT   OF    WEST    FRONT   OF   YORK. 
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Each  type  of  building  suits  its  surroundings.  The  French  stands 
in  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  was  built  by  and  for  the  people.  Its  west 
front,  which  faces  the  ancient  city  square,  is  the  place  of  common 
entrance,  and  is  made  correspondingly  conspicuous  and  ornate.  The 
English  is  often  apart  from  the  busy  city  streets,  compassed  with 
green  sward,  having  the  chief  architectural  accentuation  at  the  crossing 
of  nave  and  transept,  and  reminding  one  that  the  church  was  built 
first  for  the  clergy,  and  only  secondly  for  the  laity. 


In  the  Wild  and  Woolly  West. 


\1  7ITH  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  year,  our  fanciesare  already  filling 
"  '  in  the  details  of  those  halcyon  days  beyond  the  weary  month  of 
May.  But  I  am  asked  to  relate  a  few  reminiscences  of  last  vacation. 
Having  been  assured  that  no  modern  college  course  is  quite  complete 
without  at  least  one  summer  spent  in  distributing  to  the  necessitous 
those  luxuries  so  strongly  recommended  by  our  Locals  editor  as  the 
Keystone  to  happiness  and  enlightenment,  we  sacrificed  our  own  prefer- 
ences to  set  out  on  this  errand  of  mercy.  The  fierce  growl  of  Ontario's 
guardian  house-dogs,  and  the  horrors  of  cattle- boats  and  seasickness, 
led  us  to  begin  our  charitable  enterprise,  not  in  the  usual  haunts  of 
college  men,  but  in  the  rising  cities  of  our  prairie  provinces. 

And  even  now,  what  a  halo  of  romance  is  distance  already  lending 
to  the  scenes  and  events  of  those  sixty  days.  With  what  peculiar 
mingled  sensations  did  we  approach  our  first  prospective  customer. 
How  striking  the  contrast  between  the  warm,  courteous  welcome  of 

Mrs. ,  No.  I,  and  the  hot,  extra-rural  reception  of  Madam , 

No.  2.  How  interesting  were  those  days  spent  with  the  ranchers. 
How  pleasant  in  a  lone  prairie  tour  to  meet  old  college  friends  again, 
among  them  one  of  Vic's  latest  "  sweet  girl  graduates." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  first  impressions  are  less  easily  effaced,  per- 
haps it  is  for  special  reasons,  but  the  first  two  evenings  spent  on  board 
the  west-bound  Imperial  Limited  are  still  the  most  memorable.  The 
porter  had  ceased  to  give  us  his  "  Last  call  to  dinner  in  the  dining- 
car,"  the  lamps  were  lighted,  and  all  were  enjoying  the  little  tcte-a-tetes, 
when  at  length  sweet  melodies  from  violin  and  mouth  organ  began  to 
fill  the  car.  The  lively  measures  proved  too  inspiring  for  a  witty  old 
Irishman,  who  voluntarily  proceeded  to  show  us  how  they  used  to  clog 
in  the  Ould  Land,  and  then  to  "  plase  the  swate  young  ladies,"  began 
to  accompany  his  dance  with  singing.     The  comic  songs,  the  squeaky 
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voice,  and  the  excruciating  gestures,  disturbed  the  calm  serenity  of 
the  most  maidenly  maid  on  board,  and,  unfortunately,  awoke  a  trio  of 
infants,  who  ran  up  and  down  the  scale  until  they  had  tortured  every 
note  in  three  octaves.  But  this  infantile  competition  only  spurred  our 
hero  on  to  greater  efforts,  his  songs  were  multiplied,  others  were  added, 
stump  speeches  were  made,  and  the  music  became  more  animated, 
until  home  and  mother  and  the  perils  from  the  strike  were  quite 
forgotten. 

At  length  we  arrive  at  Portage  la  Prairie,  our  first  field  of  labor. 
Here  we  found  that  cameras  and  bicycles  are  fatal  impediments  to 
business.  One  day  is  spent  in  photography  and  practical  economics 
down  at  the  Tepee  Indian  Reserve  on  the  banks  of  the  Assiniboine. 
Then  Delta,  whose  charms  and  ducks  even  the  Duke  could  not  resist, 
allures  us  out  for  a  twenty-mile  spin,  and  holds  us  three  days  in  camp 
on  Lake  Manitoba's  strand.  Nevertheless,  so  generous  were  our 
western  cousins,  that  in  ten  days  we  had  not  only  obtained  a  release 
from  our  boarding-house  mistress,  but  had  recruited  our  wallet  so  as 
to  justify  our  moving  direct  for  the  rancher's  metropolis.  But  such 
pleasing  pecuniary  success  did  not  always  accompany  our  efforts. 
While  at  V ,  on  the  return  trip  some  weeks  later,  I  received  the 

following : 

(Far  North),  July  20th,  1901. 

Dear , 

Arrived  here  last  Tuesday.  .  .  .  Beautiful  scenery.  .  .  . 
delightful  climate  .  .  .  business  booming  ...  am  sending 
for  additional  supplies  .  .  .  will  deliver  and  collect  in  a  couple 
of  weeks.     Hope  like  good  fortune  awaits  you. 

Your 


This  glowing  report  excited  a  discontent  with  my  more  modest 
earnings,  and  was  one  strong  motive  for  my  immediate  setting  out  for 
a  forty-eight  mile  wheel  across  the  prairie  to  visit  some  friends  at  K — . 
Returning  a  few  days  later,  I  decided  to  follow  a  longer  trail,  which 
led  through  an  Indian  village,  but  also,  unfortunately,  through  a  range 
of  sand  hills.  In  these  I  spent  over  six  hours,  accompanied  all  the 
while  by  whole  squadrons  of  barbarous  mosquitoes,  until  at  length  the 
darkness  somewhat  hampered  their  manoeuvres.  A  light  now  gleamed 
in  the  distance,  and  a  weary,  thirsty  wheelman,  gory  with  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  millions,  was  soon  a  self-introduced  guest  at  a  hospitable 
farmer's.  A  pleasant  moonlight  ride  and  V —  is  once  more  reached, 
where  a  second  letter  has  arrived. 
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(Far  North),  July  26th,  1901. 

Dear , 

Alas,  ala«5 !     .     .     .     sins  of  my  forefathers  from  the  generation  of 
Adam     .     .     .     visited  upon  me.     .     .     .     You  know  I  intended  to 
deliver  and  collect  on  Monday  next.     .     .     .     This  morning.     .     . 
License     .     .     .     $20  per  week     .     .     .     meet  me  in  —  (900  miles 
from  Far  North)  to-morrow.     Am  pulling  up  stakes  to-night.     .     .     . 

Yours  in  hard  luck, 


Returning  to  chronological  order  again,  we  proceeded,  as  I  have 
intimated  above,  from  Portage  la  Prairie  direct  to  Calgary,  arriving 
here  at  a  most  opportune  time,  the  week  of  Calgary's  great  western 
exhibition.  The  city  was  full  of  cowboys,  ranchers,  strikers,  tourists  and 
— agents,  while  just  outside  the  city  limits  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred 
Blackfeet  and  Foothill  Indians  were  encamped.  Indians  and  cameras 
are  deadly  enemies,  so  we  learned — by  experience. 

From  Calgary,  the  snowy  castellated  peaks  of  the  Rockies,  gleaming 
in  the  distance,  intensified  our  desires  to  "  go  west " ;  and  so  late  one 
afternoon  we  are  winding  our  way  slowly  (thanks  to  the  strike),  up  the 
valley  of  the  Bow.  It  is  no  longer  the  tedious,  monotonous  ride 
across  the  unbroken  vastnesses  of  the  eastern  prairie.  Here  as  we 
coil  about  the  river  benches  and  rounded  grassy  foothills  of  the 
Rockies,  every  succeeding  sight  and  sound  becomes  increasingly 
enchanting.  Taller  and  taller  and  more  majestic  grow  the  successive 
tiers  of  sculptured  heights,  apparently  forming  an  impenetrable  barrier 
just  a  little  way  before  us.  Soon  we  have  passed  "  The  Gap,"  and  are 
ascending  that  beautiful  river  gorge  in  the  midst  of  which  the  mining 
villages  lie  snugly  nestled,  and  the  little  lone  church  at  Canmore,  where 
Ralph  Connor  piloted  the  way  skyward.  And  now,  just  as  the  last 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  linger  on  Cascade  Mountain,  and  the  purple- 
tinted  bases  assume  a  darker  hue,  and  all  the  gorgeous  coloring  of 
white  and  gold  fades  from  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  summits  alone 
glitter  and  glisten,  we  sweep  around  Tunnel  Mountain  and  terminate 
our  trip  at  Banff. 

In  the  paler  moonlight  we  again  gaze  upon  the  grandeur  and  mas- 
siveness  of  the  scenery  about  us,  and  lay  plans  for  our  next  day's  work 
with  the  camera.  A  few  of  our  views  taken  here  appear  on  the 
preceding  page.  D.  R.  Moore,  '02. 
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Jim    Monington, 

(A   Canadian  Scrap.) 


F^OR  the  most  part,  the  Canadian  is  a  bad  soldier — a  rank  bad 
-*■  soldier — in  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to  be  capable  of  learning  the 
job  ;  when  he  finds  that  men  cannot  hit  a  flock  of  barns  "at  a  hun- 
dred yards  and  a  rest,"  but  who  come  with  machine  smartness  to 
'"shun,"  are  really  the  crack  soldiers,  his  mind  gets  muddled  ;  and 
when  he  sees  that  men  whose  guns  are  dangerous  chiefly  to  the  men 
beside  and  behind  them,  but  who  carry  them  at  "  trail "  to  the  mch, 
form  the  regiments  dear  to  England's  heart,  his  brain  is  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  porridge.  The  Ontario  man  finds  it  a  nightmare,  and  he  is 
apt  to  pine  away — but  the  Westerner —  ! 

The  Breeds  along  the  Saskatchewan  had  been  badly  treated,  and  it 
took  little  to  bring  about  trouble ;  a  good  deal  of  talk  brought  on  a 
row  near  Prince  Albert,  and  there  was  a  fight  and  war.  Two  hundred 
half-breeds  were  determined  to  stake  their  lives  on  what  they  believed 
to  be  their  rights.  So  England  sent  ofiicers  to  put  down  the  war, 
teach  Canadians  how  to  fight  in  their  own  country,  and,  incidentally, 
to  bring  us  all  to  a  humble  state  of  mind.  Great  ofiicers,  who  thought 
almost  as  little  of  the  Canadians  as  the  Canadians  thought  of  them — 
and  that  is  saying  all  possible,  even  if  it  is  so  presumptuous  to  say  so 
of  such  great  people,  and  so  much  worse  for  the  poor  blinded  Wes- 
terner even  to  think  other  than  with  humble  gratitude ;  but  think  it 
they  did,  and  occasionally  when  a  cow-puncher  comes  home  so  drunk 
he  didn't  finish  his  last  bottle,  and  his  pards  get  enough  to  be  talka- 
tive, stories  are  told,  of  which  one  mustn't  think,  let  alone  write, 
though  they  are  such  good  stories. 

I  suppose  from  the  standpoint  of  men  accustomed  to  the  parade 
armies  of  Europe,  the  Canadians  were  rather  a  mixture — lawyers,  bank- 
clerks,  students,  dry-goods  clerks,  book-keepers,  draymen,  farmers, 
laborers,  lumbermen,  trappers,  cow-punchers,  and  men  of  other 
occupations  too  numerous  to  dream  about ;  only  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, they  could  stand,  grin,  and  bear  it,  no  matter  how  hard,  and 
from  colonel  to  bugler  fight  like  devils  whenever  the  occasion 
demanded. 

As  the  troops  advanced  into  the  country  held  by  the  Half-breeds, 
the    Westerners    were    ahead    as    scouts,     and     Monington,     Glen 
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Campbell  and  others  of  Boulton's  men  were  often  considerably  in  • 
advance  to  try  to  locate  the  Half-breeds.  It  was  work  they  knew, 
and  excitement  they  loved ;  not  for  nothing  had  they  lain  fiat  on  their 
faces  for  half  a  day  at  a  time  watching  a  dam  of  beavers  that  had  so 
far  sprung  all  their  traps  without  once  getting  a  paw  nipped.  Years 
of  sign-reading  had  taught  them,  till  they  were  as  expert  white  scouts 
as  the  Empire  could  produce.  They  were  needed.  The  French 
Half-breeds  are  hunters  of  the  best  type,  dead  shots  and  lynx-limbed, 
and  many  of  the  Plain  Indians  who  had  joined  them  were  warriors  of 
a  high  order. 

One  morning  near  Cut  Knife  Creek  the  Canadians  found  them- 
selves near  to  where  they  expected  their  opponents,  but  without  any 
definite  idea  as  to  where  they  should  find  them.  There  was  an  idea 
that  the  Breeds  were  well  entrenched  in  rifle  pits  somewhere  far  up 
the  river,  but  where  was  a  question  that  had  to  be  determined  exactly, 
so  Boulton  took  half  a  dozen  men  and  started  forward.  For  awhile 
they  proceeded  quietly  over  some  knolls,  carelessly  walking  with 
noiseless  step  that  is  born  only  of  the  longest  training.  In  places  the 
scrub  of  willow  and  poplar  was  quite  thick,  and  thus  afforded  good 
concealment,  but  there  were  open  places  without  a  bush. 

As  they  approached  into  the  region  of  greater  danger  the  hunters 
moved  with  the  greatest  caution,  bodies  bent  and  every  nerve  alert 
they  glided  swiftly  from  cover  to  cover.  Having  proceeded  for  some 
time  in  this  way  they  approached  a  large  opening  in  the  scrub,  which 
would  afford  no  cover  at  all.  It  was  risky,  and  as  each  man  glided  up 
he  lay  for  some  time  in  the  bushes  and  examined  the  opposite  fringe 
as  carefully  as  was  possible  ;  nothing  but  willow,  willow,  willow,  not  a 
sound  or  a  movement  of  any  kind,  and  each  hunter  quickly  raised 
himself  from  the  ground  and  started  across. 

They  had  been  outscouted.  A  small  party  of  Breeds  had  noticed 
them  leave,  and  knowing  that  this  opening  would  have  to  be  crossed, 
had  run  to  the  opposite  side  and  were  awaiting  them  under  the  fringe 
of  bushes.  Those  simple  willows  had  contained  half  a  dozen  dark- 
skinned  faces  lying  as  silently  as  death,  only  a  movement  of  the  lips 
as  they  laughed  at  the  careful  survey  the  Canadians  made  before  they 
started  across  the  opening. 

The  Canadians  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  the 
bushes  blazed,  and  a  shower  of  bullets  was  among  them.  In  an 
instant  each  was  flat  on  his  face,  and  worming  his  way  like  a  snake 
with  incredible  swiftness.  toAvards  the  bushes,  and  through  them, 
wiggle,  wiggle,  the  strong  whip-like  bodies  twisted  themselves  over  the 
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ground  from  cover  to  cover  without  an  exposure — but  not  all.     One 
who  dropped  writhed  without  moving  ahead,  and  the  Indian  war- 
whoop  told  what  would  be  his  end.     Though  every  movement  meant 
so  much,  Monington  wriggled  back,  under  him,  and  started  into  the 
bushes  after  the  others,  who  had  not  noticed  what  had  happened.     It 
takes  a  strong  man  to  travel  far  without  using  his  legs,  but  when  a 
hundred   and  seventy  pounds  of  dead  weight  is  on  the  back  it  is  at 
best  very  slow.     An  Indian  had  noticed  the  direction  taken,  and  feel- 
ing sure  of  a  couple  of  scalps  ran  around  and  cut  off  the  two  from 
their  friends.     Monington,    whose   every   nerve   was  tense,  heard  a 
noise,    and   interpreted   it  aright.     Here  he  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
small  opening  without  a  bush,   and  the  only  cover  a  badger  mound. 
Behind  this  little  pile  of  earth  he  slid  from  under  his  fallen  comrade 
and  waited  for  the  attack.     The  Indian  crawled  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
little  opening,  took  his  position  behind  a  good-sized  tree,  and  the  duel 
began.     The  little  mound  thrown  up  by  the  badger  as  he  dug  out  the 
earth  to  make  his  hole,  was  little  over  eighteen  inches  high  and  three 
feet  wide,  rather  poor  protection  lor  two  men.     The  Indian  fired  first 
and  tried  to  shoot  right  through  the  mound  but  his   shot-gun  could 
not  throw  a  bullet  fast  enough.     As  he  fired,  Monington  likewise  fired 
to  try  to  reach  the  Indian  through  the  side  of  the  tree.     The  Indian's 
next  shot  was  higher  and,  the  earth  being  looser  and  thinner,  came 
through,    and   passed   just    over    the    wounded   man's   head.     This 
•exchange  went  on  for  awhile,  till  Monington  saw  that  the  Indian  was 
much  too  careful  to  expose  an  inch  of  himself,  and  he  was  certain  that 
the  firing  would  bring  up  some  of  the  Breeds,  who  would  pot  him  from 
behind.     What  was  to  be  done  ?     The  Indian  was  also  anxious  for  a 
single  bit  of  glory,  both  scalps  for  himself,  so  he  lay  for  a  few  minutes 
examining  the  mound  carefully.     Yes,   one  place  looked  thinner  and 
low  enough  down.     Turning  a  little  on  one  side  he  licked  his  hand, 
threw  out  all  the  powder  he  thought  he  dared,  and  let  it  fall  down  the 
barrel  of  his  gun,  then  putting  the  muzzle  to  his  mouth  he  carefully 
spit  down  a  bullet.      Carefully  he  raised  himself  a  few  inches  and 
fired;  through  the  smoke  he  saw  something  heave  up,  and  with  a  con- 
vulsion the  hunter's  body  rolled  out  from  behind  the  slight  protection. 
As  it  stopped,  the  body  gave  a  writhe,  and  lay  still.     War-whoop  and 
knife  came  out  together  as  the  Indian  jumped  forward  to  gain  his 
prize.     Crack — a  chief  was  dead,  and  the  inert  heap  of  flesh  glided 
under  his  wounded  comrade  and  into  the  bushes. 

C.   T.   CURRELLV,    M.A.,   '98. 
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A  Reverie. 


TVVAS  only  a  clump  of  lilacs, 
But  their  breath  had  magic  power ; 
Passing  I  caught  their  fragrance, 
And  at  once  the  present  hour 
Seemed  to  pass  away,  and  my  childhood 

Came  before  me  like  a  dream. 
And  yet  it  was  not  like  dreaming 
So  real  did  it  seem. 

I  was  back  again  in  the  garden 

Where  in  childhood  days  I  played. 
Helping  my  sister  gather  flowers 

For  the  playhouse  we  had  made ; 
The  walls  of  our  little  parlor 

With  garlands  bright  we  drest, 
For  we  loved  every  flower  that  grew, 

But  we  loved  the  lilacs  best. 

How  we  used  to  wish  spring  would  hasten 

His  slow  and  faltering  pace, 
And  bring  again  earth's  green  veil 

To  cover  her  wind-browned  face  ! 
For  we  knew  when  the  tears  of  April 

Were  dried  by  sunny  May, 
And  lilac  blossoms  had  come  again 

'T would  be  time  for  outdoor  play. 

Ah,  those  happy  days  of  childhood  ! 

We  knew  no  sorrow  nor  care, 
For  e'en  in  the  midst  of  winter 

We  thought  of  the  springtime  fair ; 
We  counted  our  years  by  springtimes. 

And  'twas  v/ell  it  should  be  so, 
For  the  winters  seem  to  grow  longer 

The  farther  in  life  we  go. 

Frederick  E.  Malott,  '99. 
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Recent  Biography. 


"Oliver   Cromwell."     By   John    Morley.     New  York:    The  Century 

Company. 
"  Napoleon  :    The   Last  Phase."     By  Lord  Rosebery.     New  York  : 

Harpers  &  Bros. 

nPHE  past  year  has  seen  the'  appearance  of  several  notable  books  of 
■^  biography,  which  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  briefly  and  rather 
generally  in  the  following  review. 

So  many  so-called  Lives  of  great  men  have  been  published,  which 
are  quite  unworthy  of  the  name,  or  of  any  serious  consideration  what- 
ever, that  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  a 
biography  should,  and  must,  be  if  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  obviously  intended,  that  is,  to  throw  the  clearest  possible  light, 
not  upon  the  author  of  the  biography,  but  upon  its  subject.  "  The 
main  object  of  biography,"  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  authority, 
"  is  portraiture,  and  its  success  or  failure  mainly  depends  on  the 
degree  of  truth  and  completeness  with  which  the  image  is  represented. 
The  facts  of  a  life  may  be  fully  and  truthfully  told  without  any  ade- 
quate idea  being  given  of  the  personality  of  the  central  figure,  which 
is  often  revealed  in  small  details  that  might  well  escape  the  notice  of 
a  biographer  who  lacked  the  eye  to  see  them  and  their  significance." 
The  same  writer  lays  down  as  the  best  equipment  for  a  successful 
biographer,  "adequate  insight  and  sympathy,  with  a  fine  sense  for 
literary  form."  It  should  be  added  that  the  biographer  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  give  a  true  and  faithful  picture  of  the  subject  of  his 
biography  if  he  is  not  a  contemporary,  or  even  a  member  of  the  im- 
mediately following  generation.  Time  is  required  to  give  the  right 
perspective,  both  for  history  and  biography,  and  time  also  mellows 
the  subject,  clears  away  the  entangling  and  misleading  web  of  political 
or  personal  jealousies,  and  reveals  the  broad  essentials  of  the  man's 
character,  its  main  points  of  strength,  as  well  as  its  main  weaknesses. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  such  notable  exceptions  to  the  rule  as  Boswell's 
'*  Johnson,"  and  one  or  two  others  that  might  be  mentioned. 

The  first,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  contribution  to 
recent  biography  is  John  Morley's  "  Oliver  Cromwell."  Mr.  Morley's 
life  of  the  great  Protector  appeared  first  in  the  Century  Magazine,  and 
it  has  since  been  published  in  book  form. 

Mr.  Morley's  reputation  as  a  painstaking  and  broad-minded  student 
of  English  history,  as  well  as  a  writer  of  pure  and  vigorous  English, 
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assured  him  a  sympathetic  hearing  from  the  start,  and  now  that  his 
book  is  before  us  we  cannot  help  but  feel  that  he  has  not  only  sus- 
tained but  greatly  enhanced  his  standing  as  a  man  of  letters. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  one  obtains  from  this  biography  a 
more  adequate  idea  of  Cromwell,  of  his  true  personality  as  seen 
through  impartial  eyes,  of  his  times  so  pregnant  with  change  in  men 
and  manners,  of  the  men  with  whom  he  came  into  contact — many  of 
them  only  less  remarkable  in  mind  and  character  than  the  Protector 
himself — than  has  yet  been  available  in  biography  or  history. 

Hardly  any  topic  in  English  history  has  given  rise  to  so  much  bitter- 
ness and  extravagance.  No  other  man  in  English  history  has  had 
showered  upon  his  stubborn  head  so  much  mingled  abuse  and  fulsome 
praise.  The  man  and  his  times  furnish  a  fruitful  subject  of  partisan 
recrimination  even  to  the  present  day.  It  is  therefore  matter  for  very 
wide  congratulation  that  a  scholar  and  statesman  of  Mr.  Morley's 
standing  should  have  given  us  this  life  of  Cromwell — -a  life  which 
admirably  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  Scylla  of  the  Cromwell 
partisans  and  the  Charybdis  of  those  who  hate  him,  even  in  these  far- 
oflf  days,  almost  as  bitterly  as  their  cavalier  forefathers  did  in  his  own 
time. 

The  book  is  a  large  one,  and  the  matter  is  so  rigorously  condensed 
that  one  must  read  it  slowly  and  carefully  to  get  all  that  is  in  it ;  but 
it  will  well  repay  a  thorough  and  careful  perusal,  both  for  the  sake  of 
the  matter  and  the  clear  and  agreeable  style  in  which  it  is  written. 

The  characteristics  of  the  successful  biographer  laid  down  above — 
"adequate  insight  and  sympathy,  with  a  fine  sense  for  literary  form  " 
— are  admirably  illustrated  in  the  case  of  another  recent  biographer, 
Lord  Rosebery,  whose  "  Napoleon  :  The  Last  Phase "  has  earned 
such-  deserved  recognition  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a 
rather  curious  fact  that  two  of  the  most  satisfactory  biographies  of 
recent  years  should  have  been  written  by  two  leaders  of  the  same 
political  party  in  England.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  while  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,  who  represents  the  Peace  Wing  of  the  Liberal  party,  takes  as  his 
subject  the  famous  head  of  the  English  Commonwealth,  a  man  who, 
despite  many  contradictions,  stood  in  the  last  resort  for  peace,  Lord 
Rosebery,  representing  the  Imperialistic  Wing  of  the  same  party,  deals 
with  the  life  of  the  Disturber  of  Europe,  the  man  whose  name  is  most 
closely  identified  with  war  and  conquest  in  modern  times.  While 
the  treatment  of  the  subject,  in  each  case,  is  strictly  impartial  and 
unbiased,  one  can  as  readily  see  the  sympathy  of  the  Imperialistic 
Lord  Rosebery  for  the  fallen  Emperor  of  the  French,  as  one  can 
appreciate  Mr.  Morley's  sympathy  for  Cromwell. 
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Lord  Rosebery's  book,  as  the  title  implies,  does  not  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  whole  life  of  Napoleon,  but  merely  with  that  portion  of  it 
spent  at  St.  Helena — the  last  phase.  It  is  a  strangely  pathetic  figure 
that  we  see  in  these  pages ;  one  of  the  greatest  leaders  of  men  brought 
low ;  an  Emperor  at  the  mercy  of  a  fussy  and  petty-minded  Governor. 
Lord  Rosebery  throws  a  merciless  and  humiliating  light  upon  the 
treatment  of  Napoleon  by  the  English  Governor  of  St.  Helena  at  the 
instigation  of  the  British  Government  of  the  day. 

"  If,"  he  says,  "  St.  Helena  recalls  painful  memories  for  the  French, 
much  more  poignant  are  those  it  excites  among  ourselves.  It  was  a 
misfortune  for  England  to  be  represented  by  men  who  forgot  the 
dignity  of  their  own  nation  and  ignored  the  quality  of  their  prisoner. 
.A  great  people  must  not  descend  to  pettiness.  In  the  treatment  of 
Napoleon  there  was  a  pettiness  all  through." 

The  difficulties  of  the  task  attempted,  and  so  successfully  accom- 
plished, by  Lord  Rosebery,  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
fwho  have  waded  through  the  mass  of  Napoleonic  literature ;  the  con- 
tradictions, absurdities,  trivialities  and  pure  inventions  which  make  up 
so  large  a  proportion  of  the  narratives  of  Napoleon's  life  on  St.  Helena, 
as  presented  by  Las  Cases,  Antommarchi,  Gourgaud,  Monthalon  and 
the  EngUsh  writers  O'Meara,  Maitland,  Barnes,  Henry  (whose  book, 
by  the  way,  was  first  published  at  Quebec)  and  the  rest.  Lord  Rose- 
bery has,  with  fine  discrimination  and  good  taste,  sifted  from  these 
narratives  the  great  body  of  chaff  which  encumbered  them,  and 
revealed  for  the  first  time  the  modicum  of  truth  in  each.  On  this 
scanty  framework  he  has  restored,  with  marvellous  skill  and  convinc- 
ing veracity,  the  actual  life  and  character  of  Napoleon  during  that  last 
and  most  trying  period  of  his  career  on  St.  Helena.  It  is  earnestly  to 
be  hoped  that  Lord  Rosebery  may  be  persuaded  to  undertake  the 
larger  task  of  a  complete  biography  of  Napoleon — a  work  which,  in 
his  hands,  would  be  almost  as  superior  to  existing  biographies  as  this 
fragment  is  superior  to  the  narratives  out  of  which  it  has  been  con- 
structed. 

Despite  their  radically  different  points  of  view  in  some  modern 
questions,  Mr.  Morley  and  Lord  Rosebery  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  these  present  subjects,  qualities  which  have  much  in  common. 
Their  narratives  of  the  lives  of  Cromwell  and  Napoleon  are  both 
eminently  convincing  and  written  in  a  clear,  simple,  direct  style,  which 
owes  little  to  rhetoric,  but  a  great  deal  to  individual  power.  Morley's 
picture  of  Cromwell  is  rational  and  sane — sympathetic,  undoubtedly, 
but  never  effusive.     The  great  Protector's  faults  are  never  hidden  or 
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excused,  but  neither  does  the  biographer  forget  his  many  virtues  as 
man,  statesman  and  general.  He  condemns  unsparingly  Cromwell's 
conduct  in  the  Irish  Massacre,  the  forcible  dissolution  of  the  Rump 
Parliament,  etc.,  while  he  praises  the  wonderful  force  of  character 
and  steadfastness  which  led  England  safely  through  one  of  the  most 
momentous  periods  of  her  career.  Lord  Rosebery's  method  reminds 
one  of  Parkman's.  He  took  a  quantity  of  historical  dross  and  turned 
it  through  the  fine  alembic  of  his  mind  into  pure  gold.  One  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  his  penetrating  grasp  of  essentials  :  his  remark- 
able gift  for  extracting  value  from  the  most  unpromising  and  indigest- 
ible materials. 


Words  of  Counsel. 


CIND  YOUR  TRUE  PLACE  AND  WORK. — It  is  a  thing  devoutly  to  be 
*  wished  for  all  men,  and  especially  young  men,  that  they  find  each 
one  his  true  place  and  work  in  life.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  man's  true  place  to  work  is  seldom  found  r^ady  made  for  him. 
Many  there  be  who  say,  "  If  fortune  had  smiled  propitious  on  my 
birth,  and  if  circumstances  had  been  more  favorable,  I  would  have 
been  a  different  and  a  better  man."  They  might  almost  as  well  say, 
"  If  I  had  been  born  great,  then  I  would  have  been  great  indeed." 
But  greatness,  that  is,  true  greatness,  has  never  been  achieved  in  this 
way  and  thrust  upon  men.  The  place  to  work  of  a  great  and  good 
man  is  as  a  rule  found  only  after  a  long  and  persistent  search.  The 
great  tree  does  not  always  spring  from  a  seed  planted  in  a  rich  soil. 
It  may  germinate  on  a  thinly  covered  rock,  or  even  in  the  crevice  of 
a  rock,  but  it  sends  out  its  rootlets  in  all  directions,  it  takes  advantage 
of  each  grasping  place  and  of  each  scanty  source  of  nourishment  till 
it  grows  up  at  last  into  a  mighty  tree,  a  shelter  from  the  storm  and  a 
landmark  for  the  people.  Even  so  may  a  true  man  find  his  true  place. 
It  has  been  so  with  the  great  scholars  and  artists,  the  great  statesmen 
and  generals,  the  great  masters  in  industry,  the  great  teachers  and 
preachers,  and  the  great  benefactors  of  mankind.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  the  greatness  of  a  man's  work  is  not  always  to  be 
measured  by  his  worldly  fame.  Each  stone  in  the  arch  is  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  the  arch,  though  the  keystone  may  have  the  most 
distinguished  place  to  ornament.  And  as  for  fame,  the  last  word  will 
not  be  spoken  till  the  Great  Judge  shall  say,  "  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  A.  H.  Revnar. 
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Invisible  Light. 


O  the  intelligent  being  the  display  of  colors  seen  in  the 
""I""  spectrum — whether  it  be  produced  by  refraction  through 
a  prism,  through  raindrops,  or  in  any  other  way — must 
ever  remain  a  most  imposing  and  inspiring  spectacle. 
Although  to  Newton  we  must  credit  the  first  scientific 
analysis  of  the  phenomenon,  yet  for  all  the  previous  ages 
the  bow  in  the  heavens  must  have  been  a  source  of  ad- 
miration and  wonder. 

Newton  showed  that  the  apparently  simple  white  light, 
as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  sun,  or  from  any  other  or- 
dinary source,  is  in  reality  composite  in  nature.  Behind  a  small  hole 
in  the  window-shutter  of  his  darkened  room  he  placed  a  glass  prism, 
and  the  sunlight  on  streaming  through  it  was  refracted,  forming  its 
beautiful  spectrum  on  the  opposite  wall.  Examining  this  with  great 
care,  he  thought  he  detected  seven  distinct  colors,  which  he  named 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo  and  violet ;  and  this  series  of 
names  has  been  quite  generally  followed,  though  some  more  recent 
workers,  perhaps  better  trained  in  color-values,  have  suggested  slight 
alterations  in  the  list. 

According  to  the  universally  accepted  theory  of  light,  the  only 
physical  difference  in  the  various  colors  is  in  the  wave-length.  The 
waves  of  ether  which  produce  the  extreme  red  of  the  spectrum  are 
about  thirty  millionths  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  as  we  pass  through 
the  various  colors  the  wave-length  gradually  diminishes,  until  for  the 
extreme  violet  it  is  about  fifteen  millionths  of  an  inch. 

All  beyond  the  two  ends  of  the  brilliant  spectral  image  is  black— 
the  eye  perceives  no  effect — but  it  has  long  been  known  that  beyond 
both  the  red  and  the  violet,  energy  can  be  detected  by  other  means. 
In  the  ultra- violet,  that  is,  the  portion  beyond  the  violet,  the  energy  is 
very  effective  in  producing  chemical  changes ;  while  in  the  infra-red, 
as  the  part  beyond  the  red  is  called,  the  energy  has  heating  properties. 
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The  wave-length  of  the  former  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  violet,  while 
the  wave-length  of  the  latter  is  greater  than  that  of  the  red. 

These  great  portions  of  radiant  energy  to  be  found  beyond  the 
visible  spectrum  may  be  termed  "invisible  light,"  and  it  is  to  some 
researches  in  them  that  I  intend  to  refer.  Of  course  some  will  object 
to  these  radiations  being  named  light.  The  metaphysician  would,  I 
suppose,  say  that  since  they  cannot  excite  the  sensation  of  light  they 
cannot  be  light.  He  would  also  contend  that  if  all  the  eyes  in  the 
World  were  blinded  there  would  be  no  light  at  all.  But  the  physicist 
does  not  look  at  the  matter  in  that  way.  To  him  light  is  nothing  but 
the  rapid  quiverings  of  the  mysterious  ether,  without  any  special  refer- 
ence to  their  physiological  effect,  and  the  absence  of  a  suitable  appar- 
atus for  detecting  them  would  not  affect  the  existence  of  the  vibra- 
tions. In  other  words,  the  metaphysician  considers  light  from  the 
subjective  aspect — its  effects  on  the  brain  ;  the  physicist  has  in  mind 
its  objective  nature,  what  there  is  outside  the  person  entirely.  Hence, 
if  we  can  show  that  the  ultra-violet  and  infra-red  radiations  have  the 
essential  physical  characteristics  of  ordinary  light,  that  from  a  me- 
chanical standpoint  they  are  all  identical,  the  name  "  invisible  light  " 
is  pretty  well  justified. 

Sir  William  Herschel  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  the  distinctive  heat  radiation.  Holding  a  delicate 
thermometer  in  the  various  parts  of  the  spectrum,  he  observed  that  as 
he  passed  from  the  violet  towards  the  red  the  mercury  steadily  rose, 
but,  exploring  beyond  the  red,  the  greatest  heating  occurred  some 
distance  over  in  the  perfectly  dark  portion.  His  son.  Sir  John 
Herschel,  made  further  observations.  He  exposed  paper  washed  over 
with  alcohol  to  the  sun's  radiation  as  separated  by  a  prism,  and  in 
the  infra-red  he  noticed  that  some  parts  did  not  dry  as  quickly  as 
others.  From  this  he  concluded  that  in  the  invisible  portion  there 
were  "dark  bands,"  showing  the  absence  of  definite  wave-lengths  in 
the  radiation  received  there  from  the  sun,  precisely  as  in  the  visible 
solar  spectrum. 

The  thermopile  was  invented  some  years  later  by  the  Italian 
scientist,  Melloni.  In  this  instrument  bars  of  antimony  and  bismuth 
are  soldered  together,  the  bars  being  so  arranged  that  alternate  junc- 
tions can  be  heated,  the  rest  remaining  cool.  When  this  heating  takes 
place,  a  current  of  electricity  flows  along  the  bars,  its  presence  being 
detected  by  a  delicate  galvanometer.  This  instrument  has  served  in 
many  important  experiments  on  radiant  energy. 

In   1881   Langley  (secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
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ington)  produced  a  still  more  delicate  instrument  which  he  called  a 
bolometer.  This  instrument  consists  essentially  of  a  number  of  strips, 
or  a  single  strip,  of  very  thin  metal,  usually  steel,  the  ends  of  which 
are  joined  to  a  Wheatstone  Bridge,  an  instrument  for  measuring 
electrical  resistance.  When  the  delicate  strips  are  placed  in  the 
spectrum,  the  heat  energy  of  the  radiations  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  metal  and  the  electrical  resistance  alters  also.  By  observing  the 
motions  of  a  spot  of  light  from  a  galvanometer  connected  to  the 
bridge,  the  heating  effect  can  be  calculated.  This  instrument  has 
been  made  so  sensitive  that  a  change  in  temperature  of  two  millionths 
of  a  degree  Fahr.  can  be  recognized.  Using  the  bolometer,  Langley 
has  been  able  to  chart  dark  lines  in  the  invisible  spectrum,  finding 
them  almost  as  numerous  as  in  the  visible  part. 

In  1896  a  still  more  powerful  instrument  was  invented  by  Prof. 
Ernest  F.  Nichols  (now  of  Dartmouth  College,  N.H.).  It  is  known 
as  a  torsion  radiometer,  though  in  construction  it  differs  considerably 
from  the  ordinary  Crookes  radiometer.  It  consists  of  two  similar  thin 
vanes  of  mica,  blackened  on  one  side,  held  together  by  thin  horizontal 
whips  of  glass,  and  suspended  by  a  very  fine  fibre,  usually  of  drawn 
quartz,  in  a  high  vacuum.  When  the  radiation  falls  on  one  of  these 
blackened  vanes  it  warms  it  slightly.  This  heating  causes  the  mole- 
cules of  air  still  remaining  in  the  enclosing  vessel  to  rebound  with  in- 
creasing velocity  from  the  blackened  face,  and  the  reaction  on  the 
face  pushes  the  vane  backwards  and  turns  the  arm.  From  the  vanes 
a  thin  glass  fibre  runs  downwards  and  carries  a  minute  mirror,  and  the 
deflections  of  this  are  observed  by  means  of  a  scale  and  telescope. 
This  instrument  has  been  made  so  sensitive  that  the  heat  from  a 
candle  placed  at  a  distance  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile  caused  a  notice- 
able deflection. 

In  Professor  Nichols's  recent  successful  attempts  (made  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory)  to  detect  heat  radiated  from  some  of  the  planets 
and  the  fixed  stars,  the  radiometer  was  the  essential  part  of  the 
apparatus. 

Now,  though  these  instruments  are  so  sensitive,  they  will  be  quite 
useless  for  working  with  waves  of  any  special  length  unless  we  have 
some  means  of  disentangling  these  particular  waves  from  the  multitude 
of  others  which  generally  accompany  them.  Moreover,  the  heat 
waves  of  considerable  lengths  form  only  the  minutest  part  of  the 
entire  energy  emitted  by  the  flame  or  other  incandescent  body  used  as 
a  source,  and  the  task  of  pieserving  this  small  portion  and  getting  rid 
of  all  the  rest  becomes  one  of  exceeding  difficulty. 
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To  sift  out  and  separate  the  waves  of  different  sizes  two  methods 
would  at  once  be  suggested — by  the  prism  or  by  the  grating.  Now, 
glass  strongly  absorbs  the  long  waves  beyond  the  red  (and  so  is  often 
used  as  a  screen  before  a  fire-place),  and  even  rock-salt  and  fluorspar, 
which,  of  all  known  substances,  transmit  heat  most  freely,  have  been 
found  to  be  opaque  to  waves  of  great  length.  This  absorption  loss  is 
avoided  in  the  diffraction  grating,  but  the  diflfraction  spectra  are  very 
weak  in  energy,  and,  besides,  so  overlap  each  other  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  separate  them.  But  a  third  method  has  been  discovered, 
based  on  theoretical  investigations  made  by  the  great  Helmholtz.  If 
a  substance  strongly  absorbs  waves  of  a  certain  length  when  they  enter 
it,  these  waves  will  be  almost  perfectly  reflected  from  its  surface  if  well 
polished.  Thus,  if  these  waves,  along  with  others,  suffer  several  re- 
flections from  surfaces  of  the  substance,  these  long  waves  will  come 
off  in  nearly  full  strength  while  the  others  will  have  almost  entirely 
disappeared. 

By  this  method  Professors  Rubens  and  Nichols  (the  former  of  the 
Technical  High  School  at  Charlottenburg)  have  succeeded  in  isolat- 
ing waves  over  nine  hundred  millionths  of  an  inch  in  length.  In 
their  experiments  the  source  of  the  heat  energy  was  a  burner  in  which 
zircon  was  incandescent.  The  radiation  was  reflected  successively 
from  four  polished  plates  of  fluorspar,  by  which  the  required  waves 
were  isolated ;  and  their  wave-lengths  were  measured  by  using  a 
grating  made  of  fine  wires  and  the  radiometer  just  described.  The 
wave-length  thus  determined — about  nine  hundred  and  forty  mil- 
lionths of  an  inch — is  forty  times  that  of  yellow  light.  Comparatively, 
this  is  very  long,  though  absolutely  it  is  very  short,  as  these  investiga- 
tors fully  realized  in  further  experiments. 

Now,  recent  developments  have  revealed  to  us  waves  in  the  ether 
produced  by  purely  electrical  means,  which  have  characteristics 
essentially  identical  with  those  of  luminous  waves,  i.e.,  they  can  be 
reflected,  refracted,  polarized,  etc.,  but  their  wave-lengths  are  usually 
very  much  greater.  The  shortest  wave-length  which  I  have  seen 
authoritatively  recorded  is  four  millimetres,  or  one-sixth  of  an  inch. 
Since  these  waves  are  similar  to  light-waves,  it  has  been  concluded 
that  both  are  excited  in  the  same  way,  and  that,  therefore,  light  is  an 
electro-magnetic  phenomenon.  This  is  the  electro-magnetic  theory 
of  light. 

If,  then,  these  waves  of  light  and  heat  and  electric  force  are  all 
motions  of  the  same  ether,  and  have  the  same  physical  constitution, 
any  experimental  proof  that  they  are  identical  in  their  behavior  is  a 
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matter  of  great  importance  and  interest.  The  gap  between  940  mil- 
lionths  and  166,000  milllionths  (one-sixth)  of  an  inch  is  a  big  one, 
but  it  was  very  ingeniously  bridged  over  by  Messrs.  Rubens  and 
Nichols. 

To  do  so  they  followed  a  method  used  by  Garbasso,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Pisa,  in  1893.  Garbasso  studied  the 
reflection  of  electric  waves  from  a  wooden  wall  with  sheets  of  metal 
uniformly  distributed  over  it.  Now,  the  length  of  the  electric  wave, 
or  the  time  of  an  oscillation,  depends  on  the  size  of  the  spark-knobs 
of  the  radiator,  and  the  shape  and  size  of  their  connections,  and  to 
each  metallic  conductor  there  is  a  definite  oscillation  to  which  it  is 
most  sensitive.  Garbasso  found  that  the  reflection  took  place  much 
the  best  when  each  metallic  sheet  was  of  the  proper  size,  and  when 
they  were  arranged  with  their  lengths  parallel  to  the  spark  line  of  the 
radiator.  The  lengths  of  waves  used  by  Garbasso  were  forty-three 
and  seventy  centimetres  (seventeen  and  twenty-eight  inches),  and  so 
the  size  of  the  metallic  sheets  were  large  enough  for  them  to  be  con- 
veniently made  and  comfortably  handled.  But  when  it  was  attempted 
to  apply  the  method  to  the  heat  waves,  the  necessary  minuteness 
made  the  task  very  difficult. 

A  number  of  plane  glass  plates  were  silvered  in  the  usual  chemical 
way,  and  immediately  after  silvering  each  was  put  on  a  ruling-machine 
by  which  scratches  were  made  with  a  diamond  point  through  the 
silvering.  These  were  ruled  at  the  rate  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
to  the  inch,  and  the  width  of  the  scratch  was  approximately  equal  to 
that  of  the  silvered  space  left  between,  i.e.,  each  was  about  a  five- 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  wide.  Then  the  plate  was  turned  through 
a  right-angle,  and  scratches  made  across  the  former  ones.  These 
were  so  ruled  that  the  lengths  of  the  small  rectangular  bits  of  silver 
left  on  the  plate  were  one,  two,  three  and  four  times,  respectively,  a 
quarter  wave-length  of  the  heat  waves  experimented  with.  These 
plates  were  produced  only  after  infinite  patience  and  care,  but  out  of 
almost  countless  attempts  a  few  moderately  satisfactory  ones  were 
obtained.  The  heat-waves  were  allowed  to  fall  upon  these  plates  in 
succession,  and  it  was  found  that  the  second  and  fourth  reflected 
much  better  than  the  first  and  third.  In  the  former  the  little  silver 
bits  had  been  made  of  the  proper  size  to  respond  to  and  reflect  the 
waves.  By  this  means  these  waves  were  shown  to  be  similar  to  the 
electric  waves — that  both  are  electro-magnetic  in  nature. 

In  a  still  later  research  Messrs.  Rubens  and  Aschkinass  secured 
evidence  of  heat  waves  two  and  a  half  times  as  long,  i.e.,   2,400  mil- 
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lionths  of  an  inch  in  length.  The  method  was  the  same,  but  fluor- 
spar was  replaced  by  sylvine  and  instead  of  the  radiometer  a  very 
sensitive  thermopile  was  used. 

I  wish  also  to  refer  to  some  recent  work  done  on  the  invisible  waves 
at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  For  many  years  it  has  been  known 
that  energy  very  effective  chemically  is  to  be  found  there.  If  the 
spectrum  obtained  with  sunlight  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  a  sheet  of 
ordinary  photographic  "  printing  out  "  paper,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
greatest  blackening  (caused  by  a  chemical  change  in  the  salt  of  silver 
spread  over  the  paper)  will  take  place  approximately  at,  or  a  little 
beyond,  the  extreme  violet ;  but  the  chemical  effect  will  be  seen  to 
extend  far  beyond  the  visible  portion.  The  greatest  advance  into  this 
ultra-violet  province  has  been  made  by  Victor  Schumann,  of  Leipsic, 
who,  in  1893,  presented  a  paper  to  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science, 
in  which  he  described  how  he  had  successfully  obtained  evidence  of 
waves  much  shorter  than  any  recognized  before. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  long  heat  Waves,  the  greatest  difficulty  en- 
countered was  to  discover  substances  which  did  not  completely  absorb 
these  short  waves.  The  only  material  which  was  found  available  for 
the  prisms  and  lenses  of  the  apparatus  was  white  fluorspar.  The  air, 
also,  between  the  luminous  source  and  the  dry  plate  was  so  absorptive 
that  it  had  to  be  removed,  though  later  experiments  have  shown  that 
hydrogen  may  be  present  under  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure.  This 
striking  result  that  hydrogen  is  perfectly  transparent  has  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  a  demonstration  that  it  is  a  perfect  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  just  as,  according  to  the  electro-magnetic  theory  of 
light,  the  ether  of  space  rjiust  be.  Still  further,  the  gelatine  of  the 
dry-plate,  in  which  the  sensitive  salt  of  silver  was  embedded,  so 
strongly  absorbed  these  small  waves  that  it  had  to  be  dispensed  with. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  substitution  of  a  pure  silver  bromide 
plate.  In  order  to  remove  the  air  the  hydrogen  vacuum  tube  (which 
served  as  the  source  of  the  waves),  the  spectroscopic  apparatus  and 
the  camera  were  placed  in  an  enclosure  from  which  the  air  could  be 
pumped  out.  At  the  very  first  exposure  a  great  extension  of  the 
spectrum  was  observed  ;  and  in  some  later  experiments  impressions 
were  found  on  the  plates  made  by  waves  less  than  four  millionths  of 
an  inch  long. 

Thus  we  have  experimental  evidence  of  ether  waves  ranging  in 
length  from  four  millionths  of  an  inch  up  through  the  light  and  heat 
radiations  to  electric  waves  which  are  several  yards  or  even  miles  long. 

In  late  years  several  new  radiations  have  been  discovered,  notably 
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the  Roentgen  X-rays  and  the  Becquerel  Uranic  rays.  The  former,  as 
is  now  well  known,  arise  when  an  electric  discharge  passes  through  a 
glass  tube  which  is  well-nigh  perfectly  exhausted  of  air.  These  rays 
resemble  the  ultra-violet  waves,  in  that  if  either  are  allowed  to  fall  on 
a  body  charged  with  negative  electricity  the  charge  at  once  leaks 
away.  They  can  also  affect  the  photographic  plate  and  can  excite 
fluorescence.  We  should  thus  be  led  to  expect  these  rays  to  be  "  in- 
visible light,"  but  they  have  not  been  definitely  identified  as  waves  of 
any  sort,  whether  of  the  ether  or  of  any  other  medium.  Most 
physicists,  however,  I  believe,  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  they  are 
ether  waves  of  still  smaller  wave-length  than  those  obtained  by 
Schumann. 

The  uranic  radiation  was  discovered  by  Henri  Becquerel,  a  French 
physicist,  in  1896.  He  found  that  uranium  and  its  salts  emit  a  radia- 
tion able  to  affect  the  photographic  plate,  to  discharge  an  electrified 
body,  capable  of  being  reflected,  and,  he  first  believed,  of  being 
refracted  and  polarized.  No  one  else,  however,  has  been  able  to 
obtain  any  evidence  of  refraction  or  polarization,  and  so  the  conclusion 
that  this  radiation  consists  of  ether  waves  is  much  weakened.  Future 
work  will,  no  doubt,  determine  the  proper  classification  of  these  and 
allied  radiations ;  but  for  the  present  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  are  undulatory  disturbances  in  the  ultra-violet  region,  and 
there  we  tentatively  placs  them. 

Taking  all  these  radiations  into  account,  we  have  one  grand  system 
of  ether  waves.  Beginning  with  the  smallest  we  have,  the  Roentgen 
and  Becquerel  rays ;  then  follow  the  actinic,  luminous  and  heat  rays  ; 
and  lastly  we  have  the  electric  radiation.  We  believe  they  are  all 
similar  in  physical  constitution,  and  are  all  electro-magnetic  in  nature. 
If  we  should  consider  these  waves  as  we  do  sound  waves,  we  should 
say  that  between  Schumann's  smallest  actinic  waves  and  the  smallest 
purely  electric  wave  there  are  sixteen  octaves  ;  of  these  the  luminous 
waves  comprise  but  a  single  octave,  the  rest  being  a  portion  of  the 
great  division  which  has  been  named  invisible  light.  This  is  another 
excellent  illustration  of  the  fact  that  what  appears  directly  to  the  eye 
or  is  on  the  surface  is  usually  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole — the 
unseen  being  much  greater  than  the  seen. 

C.  A.  Chant. 
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MI5SIONAI^Y 

REmous 


Great  Convention  of  Students  Will  Meet  in  Toronto. 


HE  Fourth  International  Convention  of  the  Student  Vol- 
unteer Movement  will  meet  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Febru- 
ary 26th  to  March  2nd.  The  previous  conventions  were 
held  at  Cleveland  in  1^91,  in  Detroit  in  1894,  and  in 
Cleveland  in  i8g8,  and  were  the  largest  meetings  of 
students  ever  held.  The  last  one  was  attended  by  over 
2,200  delegates.  Students  will  be  sent  as  delegates  from 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning  from  all  sections  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  is  probable  that  five 
hundred  institutions  will  be  thus  represented.  Those  in 
attendance  will  also  include  professors,  national  leaders  of  young 
people's  organizations,  returned  missionaries,  representatives  of  Foreign 
Mission  Boards,  and  editors  of  religious  papers. 

The  programme  will  consist  of  addresses  during  the  morning  and 
evening  sessions,  and  section  meetings  for  the  consideration  of  missions 
from  the  standpoint  of  phases  of  work,  the  different  missionary  lands  and 
of  the  denominations  which  are  represented.  The  addresses  which 
will  be  given  will  deal  with  the  obligation  of  promoting  the  missionary 
enterprise,  the  means  which  are  essential  to  its  success  and  its  relation 
to  the  students  of  this  continent.  Among  the  speakers  are  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Speer,  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  who  will  return  from  his  tour 
around  the  world  to  preside  at  this  Convention  ;  Right  Rev.  M.  L. 
Baldwin,  Bishop  of  Huron  ;  Mr.  L.  D.  VVishard,  the  first  College 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Secretary ;  Bishop  Galloway ; 
President  Capen,  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  ;  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  Howard  Taylor,  of  China,  and  many  returned  mission- 
aries and  secretaries  of  Foreign  Mission  Boards.  Student  Christian 
leaders  of  other  lands  will  also  participate. 

As  the  citizens  of  Toronto  will  entertain  the  delegates  to  the 
number  of  2,500,  the  only  necessary  cost  of  attendance  will  be  the 
travelling  expenses.     Reduced  rates  have  been  granted  by  the  railways. 
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It  is  not  expected  that  the  majority  of  those  attending  will  be  prospec- 
tive missionaries,  but  that  the  majority  will  be  Christian  students  who 
are  not  volunteers. 

The  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  which 
calls  this  Convention,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  enterprises  of 
students  the  world  has  seen.  It  was  started  in  1886,  when  at  the 
first  Northfield  Student  Conference  one  hundred  students  expressed 
their  desire  and  purpose  to  become  foreign  missionaries.  The  call  to 
missions  was  taken  the  following  year  by  two  Princeton  students  to 
the  colleges  of  the  country.  Two  years  later  the  movement  was  defin- 
itely orginized.  As  a  result  of  its  work,  several  thousand  capable 
college  men  and  women  have  been  led  to  form  the  purpose  to  spend 
their  lives  on  the  mission  field ;  1,800  have  already  been  sent  out  by 
the  regular  missionary  boards,  while  similar  movements  have  been 
inaugurated  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia, 
South  Africa,  Australia  and  other  countries. 


Notes. 


A  NOTHER  year  has  gone,  and  with  it  the  first  term  of  the  College 
■**•  year.  We  are  glad  to  report  this  as  one  of  marked  progress  in 
the  religious  life  of  our  College.  Never  has  there  been  a  greater 
spirit  of  unity  manifested  among  the  students  or  greater  willingness  to 
assist  in  developing  the  inner  life  of  the  student  body.  The  Week  of 
Prayer  held  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  was  characterized  by 
unusual  power.  The  hall  was  crowded  at  every  service.  Athletics 
were  for  the  most  part  set  aside  for  that  hour,  some  of  the  leaders  in 
sports  being  among  the  speakers.  All  the  meetings  were  conducted 
by  the  students  with  the  exception  of  one,  when  an  address  was  given 
by  Miss  Little,  travelling  secretary  of  the  Y.W.C.A.  Personal  work 
was  systematically  carried  on,  and  the  week  was  one  of  earnest  heart- 
searching  and  enquiry,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  decisions  were 
made  for  the  Master.  A  noticeable  feature  was  the  large  number  of 
new  students  attending  and  taking  part  in  the  services,  which  augurs 
well  for  the  days  to  come.  A  number  of  the  students  have  been  on 
the  sick  list,  and  these  were  not  forgotten  in  the  services. 

Interest  in  the  Bible  Study  Class,  conducted  by  Prof.  McLaughlin 
every  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  College  Library,  has  been  well  sustained 
during  the  term,  the  attendance  averaging  more  than  fifty.     A  special 
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feature  has  been  the  reading  by  members  of  the  class  of  short  essays 
prepared  on  some  phase  of  the  subject  of  study  for  the  week.  This 
method  has  been  found  to  be  very  helpful,  and  has  been  a  factor  in 
developing  and  sustaining  interest  in  the  Bible  Study.  Information 
regarding  the  Course  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  D.  R.  Moore,  chair- 
man of  the  Bible  Study  Committee. 

The  College  Missionary  Society  is  very  much  alive  and  actively 
pushing  that  part  of  the  work.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  and  are 
among  the  most  largely  attended.  The  Society  is  this  year  devoting 
its  efforts  to  the  furtherance  of  our  work  in  China,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  more  printing  presses.  Five  thousand  copies  of  Dr.  Hart's 
article  on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  Acta, 
have  been  distributed  throughout  the  Church  in  the  hope  of  bringing 
this  subject  most  prominently  before  the  minds  of  our  people.  We 
are  this  year  sending  out  two  of  our  number  to  represent  us  on  the 
field.  Mr.  A.  J.  Brace  has  gone  to  Africa  with  the  last  contingent 
sent  out.  Mr.  W,  J.  Mortimore  is  on  his  way  to  China,  being  one  of 
the  two  men  supported  by  West  Toronto  District.  As  these  two 
brave  soldiers  go  out  to  do  battle  in  the  regions  beyond,  let  those  of 
us  who  yet  remain  at  home  remember  them  daily  at  the  Throne  of 
Power. 

The  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students,  Sunday,  February  9th,  1902, 
is  set  apart  by  the  General  Committee  of  the  World's  Student  Christian 
Federation,  to  be  observed  by  all  Christian  student  organizations  and 
Christians  in  general,  as  a  day  of  special  prayer  on  behalf  of  students. 
The  Committee  suggest  that  in  this  connection  the  following  be  made 
special  objects  for  intercession :  Pray  that  in  all  countries  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  who  feel  a  burden  of  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  winning  students  to  Christ.  Pray  that  the 
missionary  spirit  in  the  universities  of  Christian  lands  may  continue 
to  grow  in  intensity  and  helpfulness.  Pray  that  the  Student  Move- 
ment may  result  in  influencing  students  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
social  and  political  problems  of  their  day,  the  teachings  and  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Pray  that  the  Christian  students  of  non-Christian  lands 
may  mightily  further  the  evangelization  of  their  own  people.  Pray  that 
the  results  of  the  tour  of  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Federation,  Mr. 
Mott,  throughout  the  student  centres  of  the  Far  East,  may  be  con- 
served and  augmented.  Pray  that  the  next  Convention  of  the  Federa- 
tion, to  be  held  in  Denmark  in  August,  1902,  may  exert  a  helpful 
influence  on  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students  of  all  lands. 
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lEbitoriaL 


There  is  a  faith,  amounting  almost    to  superstition, 

NEW  YEAR      in  the  virtue  of  "turning  over  a  new  leaf."     Some- 

RESOLUTiONS.  times  it  would  be  better    not  to  turn    over  a   new 

leaf.  A  line  of  conduct  which  in  the  past  has  not 
been  found  wholly  satisfactory,  is  not  necessarily  to  be  wholly  dis- 
carded. A  longing  for  change  sometimes  really  indicates  unwilling- 
ness to  face  the  past.  And  yet  our  most  disappointing  so-called  failures 
are  really  half  successes.  A  resolution  should  be  the  outcome  of  a 
candid  consideration  of  the  past,  and  should  be  framed  with  reason- 
able regard  to  one's  power  to  execute  fully.  But  why  go  circling 
about  with  words,  when  the  central  truth  is  so  aptly  said  by  the  wise 
man,  "  When  thou  vowest  a  vow,  defer  not  to  pay  it "  ? 

The  life  of  Dr.  Sweetnam  should  be  an  inspiration 

A  LIFE  WELL-   to  College  men  who  hesitate  in  fear  that  there  is  no 

SPENT.         place  for  them  in  the  world.     For  those  who  regard 

the  world's  need  in  the  light  in  which  he  regarded 

it,  life  is  full  of  opportunities.     It  was   quite  characteristic  of  him 

that  for  the  last  few  years  he  had  spent  his  vacations  in  making  a 

scientific  investigation  of  the  comparative  merits  for  different  diseases, 

of  the  different  health  resorts  of  North  America,  the  result  of  which  he 
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had  intended  giving  to  the  medical  world.  He  was  always  impressed 
with  the  thought  that  time  is  short  and  that  there  is  work  to  do. 
Not  how  little,  but  how  much,  seemed  his  motto,  and  he  did  his  duty 
so  well  that  he  could  not  have  been  spared  for  any  less  urgent  call 
than  that  of  death. 

The  new  year  brings  another  class  to  the  "  beginning 
TAKING  STOCK,  of  its  end."  It  seems  as  though  there  had  scarcely 
been  a  moment's  time  as  yet  in  which  to  draw  our- 
selves together  and  think  calmly  what  the  whole  thing  really  amounts 
to  after  all.  Have  we  gained  by  coming  to  college  ?  Would  not 
four  years'  experience  in  real  life  have  found  us  better  fitted  to 
cope  with  the  future  ?  Would  we  not  have  known  our  own  powers 
better  ?  Would  we  not  have  been  more  self-reliant  ?  Perhaps  so,  if 
we  have  made  no  test  of  our  strength  in  practical  work  before  gradu- 
ation, but  are  leaving  all  till  that  great  event,  when  we  hope  to  unfurl 
the  sheepskin  inscribed  with  our  college  honors,  and  be  wafted  away 
out  into  the  high  seas  of  success.  It  seems  strange,  but  yet  it  is 
true,  that  the  difficulties  we  have  to  overcome  to  get  to  college  do  us 
the  most  good  of  all.  Most  of  us  know  already  just  what  we  would 
have  been  in  the  world  without  college.  The  feeling  of  a  need  is  the 
safest  warrant  that  we  shall  derive  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  fancied, 
blessing  from  it.  College  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  a  means.  It  is 
a  rest  preliminary  to  the  great  work  of  life,  a  breathing-spell  after  the 
first  trial  run,  a  stopping-place  by  the  way,  where  we  have  time  to 
adjust  ourselves,  having  in  mind  both  the  past  and  the  future.  And 
so  it  means  to  us  just  what  we  make  it  mean.  It  is  a  safe  speculation 
from  which  we  derive  benefits  in  exact  proportion  to  our  investment. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  man  who  scatters  his  interests 
widely  without  having  a  main  purpose  in  view  will  reap  the  greatest 
profit.  Having  too  many  irons  in  the  fire  is  often  a  lazy  man's  excuse 
for  not  attending  properly  to  one.  Economical  use  of  one's  energies, 
concentration  towards  a  distant  end — in  short,  the  ability  to  work 
hard  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  of  college.  This  does  not  mean  that 
a  man  should  become  a  mere  plug,  but  that  he  must  be  properly 
balanced  and  keep  the  most  important  object  to  the  fore,  giving  lesser 
interests  only  the  share  of  attention  which  they  deserve. 

Then  again  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  one  who  devotes  no 
time  to  the  phases  of  college  life  in  which  he  comes  in  contact  with 
his  fellow  students,  has  merely  failed  to  gain  benefits  from  that  parti- 
cular department.     He  has  not  only  failed  to  derive  the  highest  good 
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even  along  the  line  in  which  his  energies  were  expended.  The 
healthy  influences  of  contact  with  other  minds  is  necessary  to  save  a 
man  from  becoming  visionary  or  dogmatic  in  his  views. 

We  can  never  attain  to  the  highest  standard  of  life  by  living  to  our- 
selves. We  must  live  for  others.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  college  is 
not  all  of  life,  and  hold  some  distant  ideal  for  the  future  and  ignore  the 
present.  What  we  shall  be  at  any  future  time  depends  entirely  on 
how  we  live  each  moment  from  now  till  then.  Our  four  years  at 
college  is  the  most  important  formative  period  of  our  lives.  "  Abeunt 
studia  in  mores "  frowns  upon  us  almost  as  a  threat.  If  we  go  away 
scornful  of  the  advantages  of  college  associations  and  soured  with  life 
generally,  we  may  rest  assured  there  is  something  wrong.  It  is  not  a 
bad  sign  to  hear  a  man  speak  highly  of  his  college  and  to  say  that  he 
had  a  good  time  while  there.  We  expect  of  such  a  man  that  in  real 
life  he  acts  more  coolly  and  effectively  as  a  result  of  the  many  battles 
he  had  with  others  and  himself  on  the  campus ;  we  expect  that  he  is  a 
more  useful  man  in  his  community,  in  committee  or  in  public  meeting, 
as  a  result  of  his  Literary  Society  training ;  we  expect  him  to  have  a 
better  grip  on  the  realities  of  Christian  faith  in  its  practical  application, 
as  a  result  of  the  earnest  talks  he  heard  from  manly  hearts  in  the 
religious  societies ;  we  expect  him  to  be  a  competent,  reliable  man  in 
his  profession  as  a  result  of  the  care  he  took  with  his  studies; 
and  finally  we  expect  him  to  be  a  man  easily  distinguished  by  the 
zest  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  enters  upon  everything  he 
undertakes  as  a  result  of  the  whole-souled  way  in  which  he  threw  him- 
self into  college  life ;  a  better  citizen,  a  more  agreeable  companion  and 
a  stronger  man,  because  while  at  college  he  learned  to  be  a  man 
among  men.  Let  us  not  go  away  with  a  narrow,  half-hearted  view  of 
•life ;  let  us  be  satisified  with  nothing  but  the  very  highest  and  best. 
Acta  wishes  all  her  readers  a  Happy  New  Year. 

We  have  to  bow  to  the  number  of  kind  words  re- 
NOTES.  ceived    concerning    our    Christmas    number.      We 

could  whisper  to  our  friends  things  which  would 
make  them  flush  with  pride.  Among  newspaper  notices  we  especially 
value  that  of  the  News.  Others  are  the  Globe,  Toronto  Star,  and 
Montreal  Star.  The  Argosy  commented  very  highly  on  our  November 
number.  We  have  by  no  means  exhausted  our.  good  things  and 
expect  to  keep  future  numbers  up  to  highwater  mark. 

In  our  February  number  Dr.  Horning  will  continue  his  review  of 
recent  fiction,  dealing  more  especially  with  animal  stories. 
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PERSONALS! 
'i?EXCMANGE5f 


Personals. 

In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  of  forwarding,  from,  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

ISS  MARGARET  GRAHAM,  '98,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby. 

Geo.  S.  Bean,  '85,  is  located  in  Minneapolis,  in  con- 
nection with  Hamlin  University  and  also  the  Medical 
Section  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  one 
of  our  Xmas  visitors. 

Acta   extends   her   congratulations   to    Mr.   E.  C.   S. 

Huycke  upon  his  re-election  as  mayor  of  Cobourg. 

The  present  Registrar  of  Alma  College  is  Miss  Martha 

Harvey,  '98.     She  has  also  charge  of  the  department  of  Mathematics. 

Miss  L.  L.  Staples  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Martyn,  both  of  the  class  of 

'01,  who  are  attending  Normal  College  at  Hamilton,  were  amongst 

our  list  of  holiday  visitors. 

Mr.  Percy  Punshon,  Cobourg,  paid  the  College  a  flying  call  on 
the  8th  inst. 

Robert  informs  us  that  "  Willie"  Bull,  who  attended  last  year  with 
the  class  of  '04,  but  who  is  out  on  circuit  this  year,  called  Xmas  week 
with  a  "  sweet,  fine  lady  "  by  his  side.  We  think  he  should  come 
back  next  year  with  the  class  of  '06  and  be  "  bobbed." 

J.  A.  Steadman  is  doing  excellent  work  on  the  Tuckersmith  cir- 
cuit. During  vacation  he  informed  one  of  our  boys  that  although  he 
is  not  acquainted  with  "  everybody  "  on  his  field  as  yet,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  meeting  all  the  ladies. 

Another  of  our  boys,  in  the  person  of  Albert  J.  Brace,  has  gone 
to  South  Africa.  This  young  man,  during  the  four  years  which  he 
spent  in  our  northern  work  at  Chelmsford  and  Webbwood,  showed 
such  energy  and  zeal  that  the  Conference  had  him  marked  as  one  of 
the  coming  men.     He  left  with  the  third  contingent  on  Dec.  13th, 
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and  was  presented  with  an  address  and  given  a  royal  send-off  by  the 
boys.  We  extend  to  him  our  best  wishes,  and  hope  for  his  safe 
return. 

"Ike"  Norman,  who  was  with  us  last  year  and  is  preaching  in 
Montreal  South,  was  around  the  College  renewing  acquaintances  on 
7th  inst.  There  are  rumors,  which  may  blossom  into  actuality  in  our 
May  number. 

Miss  E.  S.  Baker,  '99,  Ph.D.  ('01),  has  lately  been  appointed  lady 
principal  of  Mount  Allison  Ladies'  College,  Sackville,  N.B. 

The  Official  Board  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Avenue  Road,  Toronto, 
have  unanimously  invited  Rev.  R.  Whiting,  '92,  who  is  now  pastor  in 
Mitchell,  London  Conference,  to  succeed  their  present  pastor.  Rev. 
A.  Brown,  at  the  close  of  the  present  pastoral  term  in  1902.  Mr. 
Whiting  has  accepted,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Stationing  Com- 
mittee. 

It  will  be  of  much  interest  to  many  students  to  hear  of  "  Eddie  " 
Grange,  '99,  an  old  Editor-in-Chief  of  Acta.  Ed.  is  at  present  City  Edi- 
tor of  the  News,  a  position  which  he  is  filling  most  creditably.  The  sup- 
plement to  that  paper,  which  is  issued  every  Saturday,  is  entirely  in  his 
hands,  a  publication  which  speaks  for  itself  He  is  still  a  Vic. 
man,  interested  in  all  College  functions,  and  one  of  the  best  friends 
Acta  has. 

Miss  Edith  Duckett,  '99,  is  pursuing  second  year  post-graduate 
work  in  Leipzig  University. 

R.  A.  Daly,  who  secured  the  Prince  of  Wales  Scholarship  in  '91 
and  afterward  attended  Harvard  University,  securing  the  Ph.D.  degree 
there,  spent  his  summer  in  the  west  in  charge  of  the  work  of  marking 
out  the  international  boundary.  He  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  division 
in  the  Dominion  Geological  Department. 

Miss  L.  E.  Taylor,  '99,  is  the  new  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Associated  Charities  of  Toronto,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the  Con- 
federation Life  building. 

Miss  E.  I.  Taylor,  '99,  is  teacher  of  Modern  Languages  in  Dutton 
High  School. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  no  small  interest  to  members  of  the  class  of 
'83  to  learn  that  one  of  their  number,  Gardner  S.  Eldridge,  who  now 
occupies  a  prominent  pulpit  in  New  Haven,  has  written  a  very  excel- 
lent little  book,  entitled,  "  Unto  Heights  Heroic  "  (a  Biblical  inter- 
pretation). The  work  has  been  highly  commended  by  critical  readers 
as  being  a  credit  to  the  author.  It  is  full  of  beautiful  thought  and 
poetic  conception,  and  will  interest  all  who  read  it. 
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In    Memoriam. 


T  ESSLIE  M.  SWEETNAM  was  born  at  Kingston,  Unt.,  on  August 
*-'  I  St,  1859,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Matthew  Sweetnam,  Post- 
office  Inspector.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  came  to  Toronto, 
where  he  was  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  and  later  at  Trinity 
Medical  University,  where  he  secured  his  degree  in  1881.  After 
entering  into  active  life  he  rose  very  quickly.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  ;  M.B.  of  Toronto 
University,  and  M.D.,  CM,,  of  Victoria  University;  Consulting  Phy- 
sician at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital ;  Teacher  in  the  Women's 
Medical  College,  and  an  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  on  the 
staff  of  Toronto  University.  Dr.  Sweetnam  was  also  a  member  of 
various  Canadian  associations  and  fraternal  societies,  and  of  the 
Senate  of  Victoria  University. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  1885,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Victoria 
Gooderham,  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Gooderham. 

That  Dr.  Sweetnam  won  a  foremost  place,  not  only  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  but  also  amongst  his  professional  contemporaries,  is  not 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  any  person  who  knew  him.  His  success, 
marked  as  it  was,  was  not  due  merely  to  his  skill,  but  to  his  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  and  the  sacrificial  interest  he  took  in  each  indi- 
vidual patient.  With  ideal  Christian  love  and  tenderness  he  watched 
by  the  bedside  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  serve  the  suffering  and 
relieve  the  pain.  His  life  was  one  not  of  empty  professionalism,  but 
of  live,  earnest,  sympathetic  service. 

In  his  demise  the  Metropolitan  Church  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
earnest  members,  and  the  Methodist  Church  a  reverent  and  faithful 
friend. 

To  Mrs.  Sweetnam  and  the  sorrowing  friends  we  extend  our  heart- 
felt sympathy,  and  beg  to  remind  them  that  as  the  memory  of  his  true 
worth  remains  green  in  their  every  thought,  so  will  we  as  students,  who 
had  the  privilege  and  honor  to  know  him,  strive  to  follow  in  his  foot- 
steps and  make  the  best  use  of  our  every  opportunity,  and  finally  meet 
him  in  the  Great  Beyond. 
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Exchanges. 


SOMETHING   BEYOND. 

T    AST  night  I  dreamed 
■^     That  an  angel  came 

And  made  a  sign  to  me, 
To  follow  him  o'er  a  ragged  cliff, 

That  extended  far  to  sea. 

The  heavy  fog 

Had  settled  down  ' 

Like  curtains  gray  and  wide, 
And  my  thoughts  were  many 
As  I  silently  stood 

And  looked  on  the  foaming  tide. 

Soon  parted  the  curtains 
As  if  a  hand 

Had  carelessly  pushed  them  aside. 
And  a  vision  of  gold 
That  was  grand  to  behold 

Shimmered  on  the  restless  tide. 

Thus  as  we  stand 
On  the  cliff  of  Time, 

And  gaze  on  Life's  tumbling  sea. 
The  curtains  lift 
And  through  the  rift 

A  glimpse  of  the  Homeland  we  see. 
-Roy  C.  Flory,  in  Dickenson  Literary  Monthly. 


We  were  very  pleased  to  receive  the  Christmas  number  of  the  St. 
Margaret's  Chronicle.  This  little  journal  comes  to  us  attractively  and 
tastily  bound,  well  illustrated  and  full  of  interesting  reading.  We 
think  the  editorial  staff  might  have  justly  been  less  humble  in  their 
salutation  than  the  following  ;  "  For  its  literary  work  we  crave  not  in- 
dulgence, but  the  remembrance  that  it  is  to  be  for  the  most  part  the 
work  of  school  girls,  who  make  no  pretensions  yet  to  having  anything 
profound  to  say,"  etc.,  for  the  Chronicle  merits  a  position  amongst  the 
very  best  and  brightest  of  our  exchanges.  "The  Life  of  Margaret 
Atheling,"  "Experiences  de  Voyage,"  "Glimpses  of  Student  Life  in 
Paris,"  are  carefully  written,  and  the  "  Personal "  column  is  worthy  of 
special  mention.     We  trust  that  the  Chronicle  has  come  to  stay. 
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HIS  is  Robert's  number. 
^1^  "Hello,  Central ;  give  us  Gain  and  Mulholland."— 

Feminine  Chorus. 

Robert,   the  Wise,   to  departing   students — "Spend 
your  first  night  at  home." 

Sabbath-school  Superintendent  at  Brampton,  intro- 
ducing Dalgleish — "  Children,  this  is  Mr.  Golgosh,  of 
Buf—  of  Toronto." 
Victoria  students  are  a  most  obliging  body.  Now 
there  was  W.  H.  Wood,  B.A. — "The  only  thing  that  I  regret  in  my 
College  life  is  that  I  have  never  been  tapped " ;  and  the  very  next 
day ! 


Robert — "  Sharpen  your  skates  for  you  ?  " 

Jam  D.,  after  deliberation — "  No,  I  guess  not,  Robert." 

Robert — "  All  right,  maybe  you  know  best.  That's  what  it  is  to 
have  an  education." 

Beer  at  Bob  dinner,  soliloquizing — "  I  must  guard  against  saying 
'Dearly  Beloved'  again";  rising — "Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and 
gentlemen." 

Miss  Ebv — "  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  but  last  year  I  used  to  feel 
so  blue  until  the  skating  came,  and  after  that  I  never  felt  a  bit  lonely, 
somehow." 

Overheard  before  the  open  Lit.  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society 
— "  Girls,  what  are  you  going  to  wear  to-night  ?  " 

Miss  Jolliffe — "  Well,  I've  kept  out  of  Acta  so  far,  and  I  trust 
the  same  good  management  will  protect  me  to  the  end  of  my  College 
course." 

Anxious  Enquirer  wishes  to  know  accurately,  and  upon  reliable 
authority,  just  how  many  girls  Rees  endeavored  to  escort  to  the 
Varsity  reception. 

"Louie,"  the  new  rink  man,  being  introduced  to  Robert — "Oh 
yes  ;  oh,  yes ;  me  see  you  lots  o'  time  in  cigar  store  on  McCaul  Street. 
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"  Blessed  are  the  hard  in  head,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  fruits  o 
exams." — Dr.  R. 

Helgason,  espying  vision  on  the  rink — "  I've  no  taste  for  Greek 
any  more." 

"That  reminds  me  of  the  boy  with  the  seven  loaves  and  five 
fishes." — Miss  D-g-l. 

Robert — "  How's  the  room  ?  " 

Dr.  E.—"  A  little  cool." 

Robert,  disappearing  hastily — "  I'll  soon  make  it  hot  enough  for 
you." 

"  I'm  going  to  memorialize  Dr.  Pott's  to  have  a  spectograph  attached 
to  the  phone,  so  I  can  see  her  when  we're  talking." — Jimmy  Stewart. 

Dalgleish,  scoring  wickedly  at  alley — "  We  use  the  double-entry 
system  here." 

Dec.  21,  8.30  a.m. — Fisher,  out  late  night  before.  "For  goodness 
sake  don't  tell  any  of  those  Vic,  fellows  that  I  missed  the  7  o'clock 
train." 

Bowles,  gallantly,  holding  door  open  for  charming  damsel — "  Age 
before  beauty." 

Robert  wishes  us  to  announce  that  he  will  shortly  deliver  to  Fresh- 
ettes  only,  a  lecture  on  "  Sloping  :  Its  Use  and  Abuse." 

"Freshmen  clean  the  alley-board?  We  will,  ist  of  May." — 
Knight. 

Hughson,  interrupting  lecturer — "  Well,  what  about  it,  Doctor ; 
aren't  you  going  to  change  that  German  lecture  ?  " 

The  Prof.— "What  time  will  suit  you,  Mr.  H.  ?" 

Jimmy,  shyly — "Well,  Doctor — hem — it  isn't  me;  I'm  speaking  for 
the  ladies." 

E.  W.  W.,  evening  call,  beseechingly — "  May  I  put  out  the  light  ?  " 

The  Critic,  Women's  Lit. — "  General  Notice  to  Profs,  or  to  whom 
else  it  may  concern  :  We  don't  countenance  slang." 

Warner  E.,  apologetically — "  Well,  you  know  there  is  a  kind  of  a 
moral  in  '  The  Burgomeister.' " 

Apply  to  Miss  Eby  or  D.  P.  Rees  for  box  of  best  assorted  candy. 

Freshette  (pointing  to  Prof.  Langford's  picture  in  '02  class  group) 
— "  And  who's  the  gentleman  1  " 

Ask  R.  C.  Armstrong  why  he  patronizes  the  slow  G.T.R.  train 
(which  stops  at  Whitby)  when  he  might  get  here  in  half  the  time. 
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Miss  Rockwell,  '03 — "  I  will  orate." 

Sam  Wo,  to  Prof,  with  his  books — •*  You  go  to  school  ?  " 


The  Conversat. 

Victoria  University  once  a  year,  as  is  her  custom,  dons  her 
festive  robes  and  receives  her  many  friends  at  the  Conversazione. 
This  took  place  on  December  6th,  and,  say  the  newspaper  scribes, 
was  a  decided  success. 

To  one  who  has  seen  Victoria  in  none  but  her  more  solemn  moods, 
the  transformation  in  appearance  is  as  marked  as  it  is  beautiful. 
Halls  of  learning  become  veritable  palm-gardens  ;  class-rooms,  which 
but  a  day  ago  were  full  of  most  profound  discussion,  are  given  over  to 
feast  and  merriment ;  even  the  professor's  sanctum  sanctorum,  to  which 
none  ventured  but  with  awe  and  hesitation,  is  filled  with  merry  voices. 

With  the  Chancellor's  quiet  smile  of  greeting,  and  the  welcome  from 
the  patronesses  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  we  feel  that  the  evening  has 
really  begun.  After  a  time  of  interchanging  of  autographs  many  found 
their  way  into  the  chapel,  which  was  tastefully  decorated  with  palms 
and  chrysanthemums.  The  programme  was  excellent  in  every  detail. 
Mrs.  Ida  McLean  Dilworth,  who  is  well-known  among  the  students, 
sang  for  her  first  selection  "  Je  suis  Titania,"  which  advantageously 
displayed  her  clearness  and  flexibility  of  voice.  Mr.  Frank  E.  Blach- 
ford,  the  violinist,  was  heartily  encored,  while  Mr.  H.  Ruthven 
McDonald,  the  baritone  of  Cooke's  Church,  delighted  everyone  with 
his  rendering  of  songs  both  grave  and  gay.  Readings  were  well 
rendered  by  Miss  Beatrice  Holmes.  The  College  Glee  Club  were  at 
their  best,  and  they,  as  well  as  their  instructor,  T.  C.  Jefifers,  M.B., 
are  to  be  congratulated. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme,  and  with  the  strains  of  D'Alesandro's 
orchestra  floating  through  the  halls,  promenades  were  the  order  of  the 
evening.  Cosy  corners  were  found  by  those  who  became  weary  or 
by  those  who  wished  to  withdraw  apart  from  the  gaiety  of  the  throng. 

The  library  was  especially  a  place  of  interest,  where  Dr.  Hart's 
extensive  Chinese  collection  attracted  much  attention.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  costumes  were  worn  during  the  evening,  and  the  curious  sight 
of  a  Canadian  maiden  being  escorted  through  the  halls  by  a  mock 
Chinese  official  in  brilliantly  colored  robes,  might  have  been  seen. 

The  Committee  to  whom  thanks  are  due  is  as  follows :  Chairman, 
W.  H.  Leech,  B.A.  ;  Secretary,  J.  H.  Fowler ;  Treasurer,  A.  G. 
Stacey;  R.  W.  Dalgleish,  B.A.,  J.  L.  Stewart,  B.A.,  E.  J.  Carson, 
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D.  A.  Walker,  G.  H.  Gray,  D.  P.  Rees,  J.  Gain,  J.  A.  M.  Dawson, 
C.  W.  Bishop,  M.  C.  Lane,  H.  H.  Cragg,  J.  F.  Knight,  A.  A.  Wall, 
J.  S.  Snell. 

Gates — "  O,  these  girls  would  break  a  man's  heart !" 

Fowler — "  She  had  fair  hair,  fair  hair — did  you  see  her  anywhere?" 

Bowles  had  a  good  time,  but  when  it  comes  to  remembermg  twelve 
promenades  and  three  extras  without  a  card — well,  just  imagine  how 
you  would  feel  in  the  same  predicament. 

The  Sophomores  debated  with  the  Freshettes  on  the  subject 
Resolved — "  That  poetry  is  a  more  important  element  of  literature 
than  prose  fiction,"  in  the  Women's  Literary,  Nov.  20th.  The  result 
was  given  in  favor  of  Misses  Jickling  and  Switzer,  of  '05,  the  affirma- 
tive ;  the  negative  was  ably  contested  by  Misses  Peterson  and  Potter, 
of  '04. 

Prof. — "  Well,  Mr.  Ford,  what  opinion  have  you  on  this  subject  ?  " 

Ford—"  O,  I  think  like  the  girls." 

The  Freshmen  claim  that  their  debating  Union  proves  very  bene- 
ficial in  binding  the  class  together." 

Robert,  delivering  letters  containing  bills  for  fees  :  "  Here,  my 
boys — reception  at  Dr.  Potts'." 

Sanders  has  already  been  seen  exploring  among  the  foundations 
of  the  "  New  Woman's  "  Residence. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned,  Leech's  watch-night  service  was  a 
very  happy  one,  even  if  there  were  only  two  present.  Their  New 
Year's  motto,  "  Every  Sunday  night  our  watch-night." 

Crown's  notes — **  Keats  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five.  All 
his  writing  was  done  before  that  time." 

F.  W.  K.  H.,  phoning — "'Twas  me  that  sent  you  that  Christmas 
Acta —     Didn't  come  ?     Well,  I'll  make  somebody" — exit. 

Epitome  of  speech  Robert  made  to  the  lads  caught  smoking  in 
basement :  "  Never  grow — hurt  brain — ladies  never  like  you — now 
there  was  my  old  grandfather — your  pipes  now,  boys." 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  for  the 
present  term:  Hon.  Pres.,  Judge  Britton  ;  Pres.,  D.  R.  Moore;  ist 
Vice-Pres.,  J.  H.  Beer;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  E.  H.  JoniflFe;  Critic,  C  W. 
DeMille  ;  Asst.  Critic,  L.  R.  Eckardt ;  Leader  of  Govt.,  N.  E.  Bowles  ; 
Leader  of  Opp.,  C  L.  Fisher  ;  Cor.  Sec,  R.  Pearson  ;  Rec.  Sec,  H. 
H.  Cragg ;  Asst.  Rec.  Sec,  W.  A.  M.  Young ;  Treas.,  G.  H.  Gray ; 
Curator,  V.  E.  Ruddell ;  Pianist,  C.  P.  Holmes ;  Asst.  Pianist,  W.  F. 
Green. 
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A  PLEASANT  yet  somewhat  solemn  feature  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Lit.  in  December  was  the  presentation  and  farewell  to  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mortimore,  '02,  who  has  completed  his  final  year's  work  and  leaves 
this  month,  via  San  Francisco,  for  Chentu,  Sz-Chuan,  China,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Toronto  West  Epworth  Leagues,  under  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church. 

Chown  was  in  luck  the  week  before  College  closed,  being  the  dele- 
gate of  the  J  KT fraternity  of  the  U.  of  T.  to  the  annual  convention 
at  Washington.  Harry  says  it  was  a  railroad  washout  that  detained 
him  three  or  four  days  in  Philadelphia  on  his  return. 

Robertson  was  completely  overwhelmed  the  other  day  by  getting 
an  invitation  to  a  dance  at  Government  House.  Robert  couldn't 
explain  it,  neither  could  Harold ;  so  he  didn't  go. 

CuRRELLV  and  his  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
artistic  hanging  of  the  Indian  specimens  on  the  library  walls. 

Victoria,  represented  by  Messrs.  Cates  and  Hagar,  debated  Trinity 
in  December,  on  the  trust  question  ;  but  the  Trinity  men  wore  chain 
armor,  and  we  came  out  second  best. 

Christmas  Acta  was  honored  by  having  at  least  three  of  its  arti- 
cles reprinted  by  Toronto  papers  during  Christmas  week. 

Dr.  R.,  discussing  poets — "  Moore  here  is  a  little  oflF  color." 
Whereupon  "  Davy  "  tried  to  save  the  honor  of  the  family  by  putting 
on  color. 

Robert — "  The  general  opinion  of  the  great  men  who  travel  from 
continent  to  continent,  and  who  a/ways  drop  in  for  a  talk  with  me 
here,  is  that  Victoria  is  the  greatest  place  in  the  world." 

The  Trinity  representative,  at  Conversat  Com.  Dinner — "The  man 
you  sent  out  to  our  banquet  had  a  startling  capacity."  Who? 
Oh,  just  DeMille. 

"  Skates  ?  Yes,  my  lad  ;  here's  a  pair  that  were  just  made  for 
you." 

Notice  to  Miss  D — d  and  all  others  of  the  feminine  persuasion  : 
The  Ladies'  Physical  Culture  Class  is  not  held  in  the  furnace  room  or 
Men's  Reading  Room. 

Rev.  J.  R.  R.  Cooper,  of  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  ^//ed  the 
pulpit  here  last  Sunday  evening. — Hainesville  news  in  Ottawa  Citizen. 

Well,  the  twenty-two  scholars,  or  "Victoria  students,"  alias  the 
Glee  Club,  as  well  as  part  of  the  Mandolin  Club,  went  to  King  city 
on  the  13th  ult.  by  special  car,  and  then  by  special  bobsleigh  through 
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the  mud  to  the  Town  Hall.  It  would  be  wise,  if  we  might,  to  dwell 
at  great  length  on  the  delights  of  the  evening,  both  before,  during — 
and  after — the  concert,  for  on  the  return  trip  the  next  day  it  rained, 
and  that  so  mightily  that  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
the  tall  Classics  fiend  of  the  party  was  prevailed  upon  to  refrain  from 
reciting  touching  selections  from  the  account  of  that  other  gallant 
retreat  found  in  Xenophon,  Book  I.,  pp.  125-150  seq. 

Echoes. 

Lane,  as  car  stops  half-way  up — "  Oh,  let  me  off." 
'  Ned  '  Burwash — "  Be  still ;  there's  no  hotel  here." 

"  Hope  they  give  us  conversation  lozenges  for  our  voices." — Taylor. 

"  Van,"  getting  on  famously — "  I'll  be  married  before  the  day's 
over." 

Sleet  storm ;  driving  shed ;  during  hour's  wait  for  car  that 
wouldn't  come.  The  shivering  second  tenor — "  I'll  make  them  give 
me  my  year  for  this." 

Connelly's  unsuccessful  rivals — "  The  cross-eyed  girl  couldn't  see 
what  she  was  getting  when  she  got  Bill." 

N.B.  The  following  is  printed  merely  as  a  warning  : 
At  the  confessional :  Luck — "  My  lips  are  bleeding." 
Lane — "  My  knees  are  numb." 

The  Hon.   E.  J.    D. — "I  suppose  you're   coming   with  us,  Mr. 

Burwash  ?  " 

E.  M.  B. — "  No,  my  friend  Mr.  C y  here  is  to  go  with  you." 

Mr.   D,,    with   resignation — "Oh,    well,    we'll   take  anybody  they 

send." 

Green — "  Me  and  Barber — one  girl — nice — both  wanted  her." 
Barber — "Yes,  but  I  got  the  girl." 

The  Old  Gentleman,  after  JoUifife  and  Wallace  sang  "We  Won't 
go  Home  till  Morning,"  or  some  other  song — "  Well,  Ma,  I  guess  we'd 
better  not  keep  the  young  men  up  any  longer." 

Van  Wyck — "  Huroo ;  Davis'  again — cream  an  inch  thick." 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  girl  where  I  was  entertained,  but  she  was  only 
ten  months  old." 
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Rink  Potpourri. 

By  Euclid,  late  of  Alexandria,  et  al. 

A  RINK  is  that  which  has  four  and  a  half  parts  and  two  shanties  of 
no  magnitude. 

K  point  is  an  irresistible  body  with  shin-pads  and  a  stick  of  five 
dimensions. 

Corollary.     A  point  always  has  a  cover. 

A  hockey  battle  is  square  when  it  has  its  sides  equal. 

K  figure  is  that  which  is  enclosed  by  one  or  more  boundaries,  .". 
all  B.D.'s  inside  the  rink  fence  are  '■^ plane  ^^  figures. 

Axioms — 

One  dollar  is  "  equal  "  to  a  rink  ticket,  and  must  be  "  produced." 

Corollary.  The  man  who  doesn't  buy  a  rink  ticket  is  equal  to 
anything. 

On  ice,  the  hole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

Nothing  can  be  equal  to  the  solid  curvilinear  figures  on  the  Profs.' 
Curling  Annex. 

Postulates — 

Let  it  be  granted  : 

That  the  ladies'  hockey  team  cannot  be  "  described." 

That  any  other  two  sides  together  are  less  than  the  third  (year) 
side. 

That  by  an  ordinary  skater  a  hole  in  the  ice  cannot  be  "  circum- 
scribed." 

That  Jam  and  any  icy  plane  surface  often  meet  in  a  point,  i.e.^  are 
never  long  1  to  one  another. 

Problems — 

To  prove  that  Odium  would  rather  skate  than  eat.  [N.B. — This 
is  very  difficult,  and  should  be  left  till  the  last.] 

Given  Mike — and  seventeen  bonnie  lasses — to  construct  a  ladies' 
hockey  team. 

To  prove  that  Kerr  and  Helgason  are  radii,  given  that  they  are 
never  very  far  distant  from  the  same  centres ;  which  is  absurd. 
Q.E.D. 

Given  He,  She,  a  languishing  moon,  the  last  band  over,  the  road 
home  :  to  prove  that  a  straight  line  is  too  short  a  distance  between 
two  points.  , 
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When  X  skates  with  y  for  three  days  and  one  band-night  in  succes- 
sion, X  is  then  said  to  be  a  constant,  but  if  x  skate  two  days  with  y  and 
then  skate  successively  with  a,  (i  and  y,  the  result  '\%  y  -x,  y  is  said  to 
be  eliminated,  and  x  is  called  an  independent  variable. 

Let  X  represent  the  rink. 

Now  if  there  be  two  Ladies'  College  hockey  teams,  and  one  of  these 
be  drawn  to  meet  the  other  at  x,  the  product  is  then  said  to  be  a 
function  of  x. 

The  maximum  number  of  times  for  any  two  adjacent  bodies,  x  and 
y,  to  describe  the  circle  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  thirteen,  while 
the  minimum  shall  be  three. 

The  incommensurable  iticlination  of  two  bodies  to  one  another  on 
the  same  rink,  and  on  the  same  side  of  it  is  approximately  equal  to 
infinity. 

Corollary  :  When  on  sundry  occasions  two  other  somewhat  similar 
figures  have  their  homologous  parallel  and  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  are  said  to  be  similarly  situated  and  in  harmonical  pro- 
gression. 


Bingham,  steering  the  fair  one  toward  refreshment  room,  while 
striving  to  appear  unconcerned — "  Who  is  your  favorite  poet  ?  " 

"  If  I  was  young  again  I'd  be  a  terror." — Hughes,  '05. 

Since  the  Trinity- Victoria  debate,  certain  Freshettes  use  no  other 
bon-bons  than  Robertson's. 

Since  his  foreign  trip,  Proctor  B.  unblushingly  carries  around  the 
literature  of  the  Scottish  Widows'  Fund.    P.S. — Coppers  not  accepted. 

The  very  best  joke  of  all,  on  Willie  Wood,  after  the  conversat,  he 
prefers  to  tell  himself.    10  St.  Joseph  Street,  first  and  third  Wednesdays. 

It's  only  the  sense  of  duty  that  makes  us  tell  that  two  girls  of  the 
highest  connections.  Misses  R.  and  B.,  went  to  sleep  in  the  Ladies' 
Study  while  the  Conversat  Concert  was  on. 

Woe  is  us  !  The  late  Government  had  resolved  to  "  grapple  with 
the  B.D.  nuisance,"  and  now  their  tenure  of  office  is  over. 

McKenzie,  after  holidays — "Yes,  very  good  time,  only  I  was  quar- 
antined the  whole  two  weeks ;  same  to  you." 

The  Women's  Literary  Society  held  their  open  meeting  December 
1 6th,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  The  main 
feature  of  interest  was  the  final  inter-year  debate,  the  subject  being. 
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Resolved, — "That  examinations  should  be  abolished."  The  affirmative 
was  taken  by  Misses  Spence  and  Wilson  of  the  first  year.  The  negative, 
represented  by  Misses  Will  and  Dingwall  of  the  third  year,  came  off 
victorious. 

Wk  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  get  out  a  special  edition  describing  the 
doings  at  the  Specialists'  Dinner  in  the  Red  Room  at  the  Temple  on 
December  i  ith. 

While  the  Freshmen  were  still  breathing  heavily  after  their  initia- 
tion on  the  evening  of  November  8th,  the  "  Bob  "  Committee  placed 
their  heads  together  to  evolve  something  new.  Quoth  Spence  and 
Fisher,  *•  Let  us  hold  a  grand  reunion  of  all  the  venerable  sponsors  of 
historic  and  prehistoric  '  Bobs  '  who  now  grace  the  roll  of  fame." 
And  it  was  even  so.  The  famous  room  high  up  in  the  "Temple," 
which  has  beheld  the  orgies  of  Seniors  and  Specs  since  time  began, 
was  once  more  thrown  open,  and  in  there  trooped  a  gallant  band  of 
the  brave  spirits  who  have  made  Victoria  what  she  is.  On  rising  to 
reply  to  the  toast,  "  Our  Guest,"  Prof.  Locke  received  a  hearty 
ovation,  which  was  repeated  when  Dr.  Horning  acknowledged  the 
toast  to  "  Our  Faculty."  After  Prof.  Langford  had  replied  to 
"  Athletics,"  after  DeMille  had  propounded  some  natural  history 
conundrums,  after  Dawson  had  filled  himself  with  kecreatn,  and  after 
Spence  had  gone  into  raptures  over  the  "  Ladies,"  Robert  was  pre- 
sented with  a  bundle  of  papers  indicative  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  Sophs.     The  gathering  broke  up  in  the  early  morning. 
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_  HE    inter-year   football  matches  have  at  last  passed  the 

*"■  "*  first  spasm.     After  the  Freshmen  had,  as   per  custom, 

"*■  held  a  class   meeting,    they   sallied   forth   to   beat   the 

Sophomores,  yea,  venly,  they  girded  themselves  to  smite 
them.  And  they  did.  On  one  beautiful  autumn  day 
they  took  half  a  day  off  and  scored  against  the  Sophs. 
And  the  second  year  went  down  to  defeat,  i-o. 

The  official  scorer  of  the  Athletic  Union  has  had  his 
troubles  trying  to  figure  out  how  many  times  the  Juniors 
and  Seniors  had  met  in  football.  They  had  played 
several  draws,  and  at  last  the  editor-in-chief  spoke  to  the  president  of 
the  Athletic  Union  in  the  manner  that  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  spoke  to  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  then  some- 
thing happened.  On  a  Saturday  morning  "  Dolly  "  Gray  persuaded 
the  Juniors  to  turn  out  against  the  Seniors,  and  then  came  the  slaughter 
of  the  innocents.  Waterloo  was  not  in  the  same  diocese.  The  Juniors 
did  not  have  a  look  in  at  all,  and  were  beaten  3-0. 

Some  unkind  person  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  Specs,  and 
B.D.'s  that  they  were  simply  great  at  football !  And  they  believed  it. 
Just  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  lecture,  they  stacked  up  against  the 
Freshmen.  The  way  those  B.D.'s  checked  each  other  would  bring 
tears  to  your  eyes.  My,  how  Willie  Wood  did  try  to  keep  the  ball 
out  of  goal.  It  was  pathetic.  And  the  way  W.  H.  C  and-the-rest 
Leech  tore  huge  chunks  of  atmosphere  from  its  proper  place  was  a 
sight  for  angels  and  doctors.  Spear  claims  to  have  checked  21  dif- 
ferent men,  and  once  he  had  to  check  himself  when  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  scoring  a  goal.  And  Dalgliesh  !  he  did  a  turn  that  held 
the  audience  spell-bound.  There  are  signs  of  returning  consciousness 
as  we  go  to  press.  The  Freshmen  say  that  they  haven't  had  such  a 
good  time  since  Cragg  called  the  Freshettes  out  of  the  library.  The 
Freshies  won  4-0. 
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The  Seniors  and  Freshmen  are  in  the  football  finals.  The  Seniors 
claim  that  because  the  Bus. -Man  is  too  busy  to  root  for  them,  they 
will  postpone  the  match  until  the  flowers  bloom  in  the  spring,  tra-la. 

The  Hockey  Club  organized  for  the  coming  season  with  the  follow- 
ing officers :  President,  R.  W.  Dalgliesh,  B.A.  ;  Vice-President,  C.  B. 
Bingham ;  Sec-Treasurer,  J.  A.  M.  Dawson ;  Chaplain,  F.  H.  Dob- 
son  ;  Business  Manager,  L.  R.  Eckardt.  Prospects  for  a  first-class 
team  were  never  better. 

Victoria's  large  (?)  campus  is  a  scene  of  animation  these  days,  no 
less  than  five  rinks  being  in  operation.  There  are  three  hockey  rinks, 
a  general  skating  rink,  and  a  curling  rink  for  the  Professors.  It  is 
said  that  they  have  been  diligently  practising  a  Scotch  accent  that  will 
be  a  revelation.  They,  no  doubt,  will  "soop"  her  up  with  a  ven- 
geance. Hockey  propsects  are  very  good,  and  the  competition  for  a 
place  on  the  team  is  very  keen.  Dobson,  Odium,  Spear  and  Rockwell 
remain  of  last  year's  seniors,  but  the  talent  in  sight  will  certainly  give 
us  the  best  yet.  Dalgliesh  is  very  speedy,  Warner  Eakins  is  our 
cover,  and  Proctor  Burwash  is  stronger  than  ever.  Then  there  are 
the  Freshmen.  They  say  that  they  are  quite  a  few  at  this  game. 
Robertson  comes  from  a  good  hockey  town  and  ought  to  do.  And 
then  there  are  some  more. 

The  inter-collegiate  Handball  Executive  have  purchased  a  beautiful 
cup  for  competition.  This  year  it  has  been  won  by  St.  Michael's 
College.  Their  teams  were  winners  in  both  series.  We,  as  old 
opponents  of  theirs,  would  hasten  to  congratulate  them.  They  play 
exceedingly  good  handball. 

Have  you  seen  Bert  Hamilton's  beautiful  design  for  our  new 
campus?  If  we  just  had  it  as  it  appears  on  paper  !  He  is  thinking  of 
applying  for  a  position  as  adviser  to  the  Woman's  Residence  author- 
ities, to  tell  them  where  the  building  should  be  placed.  Just  to  think 
of  the  fun  we'll  have  running  into  that  artistic  fence  at  the  rear  of  the 
residence.  It  will  be  just  lovely.  Oh,  dear  !  They  say  the  field  will 
be  too  large  for  us;  in  sooth,  we  will  have  no  yards,  2  feet,  4  inches. 
Very  long  indeed !  Special  adornments  :  very  high  board  fences  at 
each  end,  with  lovely  spikes  on  top  for  small  boys. 

Oh,  those  trees — yes,  still  there  !  Grand  scenery  !  They  tell  us 
they  produce  quite  an  artistic  effect  in  the  midst  of  a  green  sward  on 
which  the  students  are  struggling  in  mortal  combat  (playing  cricket, 
golf  and  crokinole).      Lovely  children !      We  pattern  after  the  old 
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English  style.  That  historic  maple  !  Just  in  the  same  old  spot !  It 
would  be  unwise  for  the  students  to  again  state  their  position.  The 
authorities  seem  determined  to  give  us  the  least  possible.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  campus  has  been  quite  thoroughly  threshed  out.  If  Czar 
Street  is  closed,  we  can  have  a  good  campus,  if  we  are  allowed  the 
privilege,  but  without  it  we  have  simply  a  minimum  campus  upon 
which  to  play  one  or  two  games,  and  that  is  all. 

These  are  "  Mike's  "  happy  days.  Have  you  seen  his  new  hockey 
outfit?  It  is  simply  stunning.  Solomon  and  all  his  glory  are  among 
the  "also  rans."  A  special  advisory  committee  was  appointed  to 
choose  it  for  him.  They  did  their  work  well.  It  took  them  four  days 
to  choose  each  piece.     Congratulations  ! 

Speculation  is  rife  as  to  the  winners  of  the  inter-year  hockey 
championship.  '02  has  their  old  team  intact,  and  as  usual  must  be 
reckoned  on.  '03  are  slightly  disfigured— only  a  few  of  their  old 
team  being  left.  '04  is  strengthened  by  Rankin  and  Eakins.  '05  is 
the  "  dark  horse,"  but  may  be  counted  dangerous.  The  B.D.'s  will 
be  quite  a  formidable  aggregation  with  Dalgliesh,  Spear  and  the  rest. 
Students  of  form  call  '02  to  win,  but  you  cannot  always  tell.  Make 
your  guess. 

Has  any  one  heard  tell  of  our  ladies'  hockey  team  ?  Everybody  is 
asking  for  them.  We  ought  to  have  an  aggregation  of  winners  this 
year.     Hurry  them  up,  as  we  are  all  anxious  to  see  them  perform. 

The  students  of  Victoria,  and  especially  those  of  us  in  the  Athletic 
Union,  appreciated  in  no  slight  degree  the  visit  of  Professor  Locke  to 
Toronto.  As  a  graduate  he  has  brought  distinction  to  our  Alma 
Mater,  and  as  a  man  deeply  interested  in  all  that  is  Victorian,  he  has 
greatly  assisted  us  during  the  past  few  months.  His  suggestions  were 
always  timely,  and  his  spirit  always  manly.  His  influence  will  long  be 
upon  us.  Just  here,  and  in  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  Victoria  is  not  a  purely  theological  institution.  We  are 
not  all  preachers — at  which  statement  the  "brethren"  will  kindly  say 
Amen — nor  are  we  going  to  be.  In  athletics  we  believe  in  strong, 
robust  men — men  able  to  rough  it  in  the  Rugby  game  of  life.  At 
Victoria,  athletics  have  not  been  encouraged  as  they  should.  We 
ought  to  have  a  first-class  campus,  as  Professor  Locke  maintained.  If 
we  do  not,  the  disgrace  is  Victoria's,  not  ours. 


From  the  portrait  by  William  Hamilton,  R.A. 
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Tbe   Fatare. 

XT  were  not  well  that  we  the  folds  should  raise 
T*     Of  that  thick  curtain  of  futurity 
T       Which  veils  from  us  the  things  that  are  to  be 
Amid  the  shadows  of  the  coming  days. 
For  who  of  us  could  tread  the  common  ways 

Of  life,  serene  and  hopeful,  if  he  saw 

The  sentence  of  th'  inexorable  law. 
Like  the  doomed  king,  where'er  he  turned  his  gaze? 

Kindly  the  All-wise  has  kept  that  prescient  lore 

Beyond  our  reach,     it  is  enough  to  know 
(Ah!  lesson  hard  to  learn)  that,  as  men  sow, 
They  reap — nor  worse,  nor  better,  less  nor  more. 
Thus  taught  the  Prophets  with  inspired  tongue: 
Thus  Nature  warns  and  thus  her  bards  have  sung. 
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Some  Thoughts  on  Reading;. 


A  T  school  we  learn  our  alphabet,  at  college  we  learn  perhaps  to 
^^  spell,  and  when  we  graduate  (I  speak  in  figure,  it  is  understood) 
we  may  perhaps  have  learned  (to  read.  At  least  a  liberal  education 
has  failed  of  its  result  unless  among  our  attainments  is  included  a 
knowledge  of  what  to  read,  and  how  to  read  it. 

Our  reading  is  the  measure  not  alone  of  our  purely  intellectual 
advance,  but  of  our  progress  also  in  the  knowledge  of  life  and  the 
world  of  men.  As  children  our  pabulum  was  the  food  which  befits  a 
child.  The  stern  logic  of  events  had  not  yet  disciplined  our  natures 
nor  clogged  the  wings  of  our  wayward  fancy.  The  world  was  an 
unsubstantial  fairy  place,  where  lessons  and  meals  were  the  sole  grim 
or  pleasing  realities.  For  us  then  the  fabled  stories  of  boy  adventurers, 
fighting  with  Indians,  kidnapped  by  pirates,  or  shipwrecked  upon  a 
cannibal  island  in  the  tropic  seas.  (I  pass  by  as  unworthy  of  mention 
the  precocious  child  who  revels  in  Homer  and  dies  of  too  much 
knowledge  in  his  teens.) 

But  our  mental  horizon  widens  with  the  waxing  of  our  limbs.  We 
are  almost  full-grown,  and  Victoria  welcomes  us  within  her  walls. 
Surely  we  may  be  credited  now  with  well-developed  tastes,  with 
definite  aspirations  to  knowledge,  and  with  sufficient  familiarity  with 
life  to  appreciate  what  is  truest  and  noblest  in  Uterature. 

But  the  knowledge  of  what  and  how  to  read  is  not  yet  attained. 
In  the  first  place,  and  I  know  that  this  remark  will  be  appreciated,  we 
read  not  what  we  will,  but  what  we  must.  This  is  a  necessity  of  the 
situation.  It  has  the  advantage  of  disciplining  the  mind,  but  it  bears 
with  it  its  attendant  evils.  In  a  task  imposed  the  element  of  free 
choice  and  spontaneity  is  lacking.  Our  reading  becomes  a  painful 
grind.  The  joyous  feeling  comes  only  when  the  last  page  is  for  the 
last  time  turned,  and  then  perhaps  the  pang  possesses  us  that  we 
should  turn  it  yet  once  again  ere  it  is  too  late. 

Then,  when  the  strain  is  over,  comes  the  natural  burst  of  relaxation, 
the  inevitable  reaction.  The  somnolent  summer  is  upon  us,  and  we 
steep  ourselves  in  the  poppied  leaves  of  fiction.  Before  going  away 
for  our  three  weeks'  cruise  or  camp,  we  ask  our  bookseller  for  the 
latest  novel.     "  I  think  you  would  like   'The  Octopus.'"     "What  is 

it  about  ?  "     "  Oh,  it  works  out  the  problem  of  ."     "  No,   give 

me  something  else."  "Well,  there's  'The  Crisis.'"  "What's  that 
about?     I  don't  quite  like  the  name."     "  It's  a  very  clever  history  of 
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."     "  No,  I  just  want  something  very  light.     This  looks  a  nice 

sort  of  book.    How  much  is  it  ?  "    And  so,  with  a  dozen  paper  novels, 
and  an  occasional  Strand  or  Munsey,  we  take  our  summer's  rest. 

I  am  not  putting  an  exaggerated  case.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the 
student  in  vacation,  and  of  the  business  or  professional  man  when  he 
comes  home  tired  from  his  day's  work.  The  weary  brain  requires  an 
anodyne,  and  literary  trash  can  find  its  half-million  of  readers  when 
the  masterpieces  of  the  world  accumulate  dust. 

This  rage  for  novelty  is  obviously  a  mistake.  People  consider 
themselves  to  be  very  much  behind  the  times  if  they  cannot  prattle 
glibly  about  the  latest  book.  To  discuss  Bacon,  Wordsworth  or 
Carlyle  is  contemptible.  To  betray  a  knowledge  of  them  savors  of 
pedantry. 

Some  of  you  are  doubtless  familiar  with  Emerson's  advice  to 
readers  :  (i)  Never  read  any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old.  (2)  Never 
read  any  but  famed  books.  (3)  Never  read  any  but  what  you  like. 
The  last  precept  we  all  subscribe  to.  Do  not  commit  yourselves  too 
rashly  to  the  others,  for  like  many  a  vow  of  ascetism  such  an  oath 
of  fidelity  is  easily  transgressed.  You  remember,  for  Shakespeare  has 
said  it,  that  "  the  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a  hot 
temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree." 

When  you  have  left  the  university  you  will  begin  to  realize  the 
advantages  you  have  received.  Some  knowledge  you  will  at  least 
have  gained  of  the  great  and  enduring  masters  of  thought.  If  your 
education  is  to  bear  fruit,  your  intellectual  curiosity  will  not  be  satisfied 
by  a  superficial  familiarity  with  their  legacy  of  thought  to  the  world. 
You  are  going  out  now  into  a  broader  and  nobler  field  of  life,  where 
thought  must  utter  itself  in  action.  A  great  book  is  the  imperishable 
record  of  the  noble  deeds  and  aspirations  of  humanity,  and  the  faith- 
ful register  of  the  sinister  thoughts  and  actions  that  still  tangle  the 
skein  of  human  destiny.  Such  a  book  (and  there  are  not  more  than 
a  score  of  them  in  the  world)  cannot  be  read  lightly.  It  is  as  baffling 
almost  as  life  itself,  defying  like  life  an  ultimate  analysis,  and  leading 
one  into  ever  new  vistas  of  thought.  It  is  never  antiquated.  It  is 
organic  and  grows  with  the  years. 

If  you  fix  your  mind  upon  the  best,  what  is  inferior  will  cease  to 
attract  you,  and  your  lives  will  lose  nothing  in  dignity  and  serenity. 

Pelham  Edgar. 


/ 
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Some  Wesley  Portraits. 


T' 


^HERE  are  in  existence 
only  two  original  por- 
traits of  Susannah  Wesley. 
One  was  painted  before 
her  marriage  (painter  un- 
known) and  represents  her, 
even  with  the  disadvantage 
of  the  archaic  bonnet,  as  a 
clearly  chiselled  and  almost 
beautiful  type.  We  can 
readily  understand  these 
features  —  after  they  had 
been  mellowed  by  life's 
strong  ripening  sun  —  to 
merit  Dr.  Adam  Clark's 
encomium,  "the  most 
beautiful  type  of  woman- 
hood in  Britain."  The 
other  portrait  was  painted 
by  Williams  in  1738,  when 
she  was  nearing  sixty-eight 
years.  This  portrait  ap- 
pears to  have  suffered 
greatly  in  the  restoring  of  it,  as  only  the  face  and  cap  retain  much  of 
their  original  appearance.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  deterioration  of 
the  picture,  one  can  discern  clear  traces  of  the  refined  and  noble 
character  which  gives  to  Susannah  Wesley  a  pre-eminence  among 
women.  The  earlier  portrait  is  in  the  possession  of  Rev.  Charles  E. 
Kelly,  Book  Steward,  City  Road,  London.  The  later  portrait  is  in 
Headingly  College,  Leeds. 

Of  Charles  Wesley,  there  are  also  two  original  portraits.  The 
earlier  one  is  by  Hudson,  and  represents  him  at  about  the  age  of 
thirty-five  or  forty — a  handsome  and  attractive  figure  and  bright  face. 
The  later  portrait  is  by  Russell,  R.A.,  dated  1777.  This  represents 
him  as  having  a  somewhat  judicial  air,  but  as  though  youth  had  kept 
in  friendly  fellowship  with  his  almost  eighty  years.  There  are  other 
portraits  of  a  composite  character,  the  most  notable  of  which  is  the 
one  by  Gush,  which  has  been  engraved  very  effectively.    Rev.  Charles 
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From  the  painting  by  Williams. 
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E.  Kelly  is  the  possessor  of  the  Hudson  portrait,  while  the  Russell 
portrait  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Mission  House,  Bishopsgate  Street, 
Within,  London,  E.G. 

Two  portraits  of  John  Wesley  are  reproduced.  The  one  by  Wm. 
Hamilton,  R.A.,  hangs  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Trafalgar 
Square,  being  owned  by  the  State  ;  the  other  is  by  Romney,  and  is 
owned  by  Walter  R.  Gassels,  Esq.,  Brompton,  S.W.,  and  was  spoken 


CHARLES   WESLEY,    M.A. 
From  the  portrait  by  J.  W.  Russell,  R.A. 

of  by  Wesley  as  the  best  of  him  yet  painted.  A  photograph"of  a  life- 
mask  of  Wesley  was  obtained  from  the  owner,  George  Stampe,'Esq., 
of  Great  Grimsby.  Mr.  Hayes,  the  venerable  antiquarian  of  the 
Allen  Library,  has  made  a  very  large  collection  of  engravings  of  John 
Wesley,  of  which  seventy-two  different  ones,  he  informed  me,  had 
been  issued. 

With  all  this  material  to  be  examined,  and  some  of  it  not  conven- 
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lent  of  access,  the  task  before  me  was  not  light.  It  was  necessary  at 
all  hazards  to  see  the  Romney  portrait,  but  the  apparent  lack  of 
information  as  to  its  whereabouts  became  the  chief  discouragement. 
That  six  weeks  of  persistent  enquiry,  accompanied  by  much  corre- 
spondence, were  required  to  finally  locate  it,  and  that  six  weeks 
more  of  diplomatic  work  were  consumed  ere  I  was  able  to  become 
the  possessor  of  a  copy  of  it,  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  mass  of  detail 


SUSANNAH    ANNESLEY. 
Afterwards  Mrs.  Wesley,  mother  of  the  Wesleys. 

connected  with  the  enquiry  and  the  proportions  of  the  mission  I  was 
on.  Selection  was  not  to  be  made  hastily.  The  reader  must  keep  in 
view  the  required  balancing  of  judgment  amongst  so  many  pictures  in 
the  choice  of  the  ones  that  would  best  represent  the  Wesleys  as  the 
world  knew  them,  I  must  pay  tribute  to  the  thoughtful  discussion  of 
this  problem  by  the  noble  men  who  are  to-day  wearing  with  some 
honor  the  mantle  that  has  fallen  upon  them  from  the  Wesleys  them- 
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selves.  But  here,  as  will  be  seen,  opinion  was  not  always  a  unit,  and 
was  even  greatly  divided.  The  final  determination  was  therefore 
thrown  back  upon  myself.  The  personality  especially  of  John 
Wesley  ;  the  interpretation  of  him  by  his  own  journal  and  sermons  ; 
the  estimate  of  him  by  his  biographers,  living  and  dead ;  but  more 
than  all  the  facts  of  his  life  and  the  spirit  of  the  man,  as  viewed  by  the 
results  of  its  operation  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  these  were 


JOHN  WESLEY,  M.A. 
From   the   Romiiey  portrait. 

the  main  indices  pointing  the  way.  I  must  note  in  passing  that  a 
good  deal  of  interest  was  aroused  by  the  claims  of  advocates  both  of 
the  early  life  and  the  later  life  portraits  as  to  which  more  truly  repre- 
sented the  living  Wesleys. 

Having  such  an  attractive  portrait  of  Susannah  Wesley  the  young 
woman,  and  an  equally  agreeable  one  of  Charles  Wesley  in  younger 
life,  and  several  portraits  of  John  Wesley  when  his  hair  was  "  dark 
and  abundant,"  the  proposition  was  very  pertinent  of  painting  them  in 
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physical  and  mental  prime.  Nor  was  such  a  thought  confined  to 
myself  alone  ;  for  more  than  one  of  the  representative  Methodists 
who  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  undertaking  advocated,  with  a 
most  reasonable  insistance,  the  choice  of  this  younger  period.  The 
three  portraits  of  John  Wesley,  by  Hone,  the  four  of  him  by  Williams, 
the  reputed  Reynolds,  and  the  Henry,  are  all  of  this  younger  man. 
Of  his  mother's  portrait,  the  younger  commended  itself  by  every 
claim  to  effectiveness,  whilst  the  deteriorated  original  at  Headingly, 
being  reproduced  in  a  still  worse  engraving,  seemed  out  of  the  race. 
And  of  the  two  of  Charles,  the  favor  that  was  given  the  earlier  one 
combined  with  all  the  others  in  presenting  a  very  strong  case  for  a 
series  of  early  life  portraits  for  this  country.  These  arguments  held 
one  side  of  the  debate.  But  I  need  only  to  say  that  the  personal 
conviction  that  the  sentiment  of  veneration  in  which  the  memory  of 
each  is  held  made  a  strong  appeal  for  portraits  of  riper  years ; 
secondly,  the  fact  that  the  evangel  they  represented  is  in  its  mighty 
issues  a  practical  commentary  upon  the  wisdom  that  could  not  be 
portrayed  in  youthful  lineaments  weighed  much  in  the  balance 
towards  the  years  that  wear  the  grace  of  wisdom  in  these  mightiest 
advocates  of  that  evangel.  Moreover,  having  made  a  thorough  study 
of  the  portraits  themselves,  I  found  sufficient  in  the  Susannah  Wesley 
by  Williams,  in  Russell's  Charles  Wesley,  and  in  Romney's  John 
Wesley  to  feel  a  sense  of  safety  in  following  their  guidance  into  the 
more  intimate  personal  life  of  the  originals,  such  as  I  have  sought  to 
reveal  in  the  Victoria  portraits. 
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Intra  Muros. 


IT  was  a  dark  and  dismal  day.  All  morning  from  the  clouds  that 
^  curtained  the  blue  of  heaven  a  drizzling  rain  had  been  falling  that 
seemed  to  chill  the  very  heart  of  Nature,  till  she  longed  for  the  bright- 
ness and  warmth  of  the  sun.  The  gloominess  seemed  to  have 
penetrated  within  the  walls  of  the  stately  old  Residence,  where,  in  the 
large  halls,  groups  of  girls  were  gathered  together,  bemoaning  their 
fate.  Surely  the  Parcae  were  taking  counsel  against  them  !  Every- 
thing that  day  had  gone  wrong,  and  the  atmosphere  was  so  decidedly 
heavy  that  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  almost  amounting  to  cheer- 
fulness, that  in  the  afternoon  they  all  with  one  accord  hastened  to  the 
Lecture  Hall  across  the  Campus.  Possibly  there  would  be  some 
excitement,  and  indeed  a  slight  tinge  of  that  feeling  must  have  mani- 
fested itself  in  their  eager  faces,  for  it  behooved  that  worthy  lady-in- 
charge  (commonly  called  "  The  Dragon ")  to  repeat  her  old-time 
injunction  regarding  conversation  with  gentlemen  in  the  halls  ;  nor 
could  she  refrain  from  adding  her  favorite  joke  that  she  was  once 
wooed  by  a  Mr.  Mile,  but  was  happy  to  say  she  had  learned  that  "a 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile." 

Bearing  these  opportune  injunctions  in  mind,  the  fair  creatures 
entered  the  corridors  of  the  Hall,  where  occasional  lectures  were 
attended.  But  the  afternoon  passed,  and  no  fun  was  forthcoming. 
Mary,  alone — a  Junior — was  unavoidably  detained  in  the  hall,  and 
only  to  speak  to  a  cousin.  Her  interview  had  important  issues,  how- 
ever, for  she  informed  him  of  a  "taffy-pull"  to  be  held  that  evening 
and  advised  him,  if  he  wanted  a  share,  to  throw  pebbles  at  a  certain 
window  until  a  box  should  be  lowered  to  him.  He  expressed  deep 
regret  that  he  could  not  accept  the  invitation.  But  Mary,  as  the 
girls  were  discussing  the  evening's  fun — called  by  a  little  English  girl 
a  "  hen  "  party,  because  there  weren't  "  heny  "  men — told  them  of  the 
invitation  she  had  given  her  cousin.  "You  ought  to  be  good  to  Jack, 
Bessie,"  she  said,  addressing  a  Senior,  "  for  you  know  he  taught  you 
to  lift  the  puck  straight,  or,  as  he  says,  'taught  the  young  idea  to 
shoot.' "     Bessie  assured  her  she  would  do  the  deed  with  gladness. 

A  fresh  eagerness  of  anticipation  filled  their  young  hearts,  while 
their  lively  spirits  and  merry  chatter  brightened  the  dinner  hour. 
Then  they  withdrew  to  Bessie's  large  room,  where  they  arranged 
themselves  picturesquely  on  anything  "  sittable  "  that  the  room  afforded. 
They  were  bright  college  girls,  girls  who  were  beginning  to  realize  the 
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responsibilities  of  living,  and  who  were  striving  to  make  their  college 
life  a  benefit  of  the  truest  kind  to  themselves  and  others.  But  they 
were  young  and  mortal,  and  partook  of  innocent  amusement  as  a 
wholesome  beverage.  This  evening  a  proclamation  had  gone  forth 
that  all  desiring  a  "  sweet "  time  should  assemble  in  that  Senior's 
room,  where  they  now  were. 

"  Let  us  proceed  to  business,"  said  the  practical  Bessie,  balancing 
herself  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  "  Before  commencing  operations,  we 
must  selecc  from  our  ranks  two  foraging  convoys ;  one  to  procure  a 
supply  of  butter  from  Bridget ;  the  other,  nuts  from  the  corner  store. 
You  know,  I  think — I  wonder  if  those  boys  ivill  come  ?  Let  us  be 
ready  to  act  if  we  hear  pebbles — but  first,  who  will  volunteer?" 

A  regiment  offered  their  services,  but  only  the  most  capable  were 
chosen.  To  Mary,  who  always  had  resources  at  her  command,  was 
allotted  the  capture  of  butter ;  while  for  the  attack  on  the  grocer,  a 
Junior  and  Freshette,  Bertha  and  Maud,  were  considered  sufificiently 
strong.  To  the  tune  of  "  To  the  Work,"  beat  by  Bessie  on  the  bed- 
post with  a  hat-pin  and  hummed  by  the  chorus,  they  departed.  Mary 
divined  that  Bridget  would  be  in  the  kitchen  and  that  her  temper 
would  still  be  prickly  from  the  day's  experience  wherein  it  had  been 
sorely  tried.  But  she  knew  her  vulnerable  point — she  was  extremely 
fond  of  taffy.  I  have  a  reserve  force,  too,  she  thought,  for  it  was  I 
who  slid  down  and  unlocked  the  door  the  other  night  when  she  was 
out  after  hours  with  Tom.  Armed  and  well  prepared,  she  went  into 
the  presence  of  the  formidable  Bridget.  Victory  was  comparatively 
easy,  and  she  was  about  to  hurry  away  with  her  booty,  when  she  said, 
in  a  coaxing  tone,  as  if  an  idea  had  suddenly  occurred  to  her. 
"  Bridget,  you'll  do  something  else  for  me,  I  know  you  will.  You'll 
come  to  Bessie's  room  to-night,  about  nine  o'clock,  and  call  Miss 
Susie  and  myself  down  here  to  see  you.  Do,  and  you'll  not  be  sorry." 
Not  waiting  to  hear  the  reply,  she  hastened  to  join  her  compatriots. 

Meanwhile  Bertha  and  Maud  had  done  their  duty  and  returned. 
But  alas  !  the  door  was  locked.  The  alternative  was  to  try  the  win- 
dow up  to  which  a  sort  of  fire-escape  led.  They  were  about  to  make 
the  attempt,  when  lo  !  a  figure  appeared  on  the  balcony  above  and 
was  peering  at  them  through  the  semi-darkness.  "  Miss  Perkins — 
The  Dragon  ! "  they  gasped.  But  no ;  that  was  not  her  angular 
form.  It  might  be  one  of  the  girls.  "At  least  we  will  find  out,  for 
they  cannot  but  obey  the  laws  of  honorable  warfare."  So  saying, 
Bertha  tied  her  pocket  handkerchief  to  her  umbrella,  and  emerging 
from  the  shadow  full  into  the  pale  moonlight,  held  up  her  flag  of  truce.- 
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A  soft,  suppressed  laughter  floated  down  from  the  balcony  and  the 
prisoners  recognized  a  Sophette,  who,  thinking  she  heard  the  clinking 
of  bolts  and  chains  at  the  side  door  had  opened  the  window,  listened 
to  hear  their  voices,  and  now  ushered  them  in.  The  girls  listened 
eagerly  to  their  tale  of  woe  and  shed  sympathetic  tears  over  the 
muddy  boots  and  damp  cloaks,  for  the  choice  of  paths  and  the  hold- 
ing up  of  umbrellas  had  been  out  of  the  question.  Again  the  active 
Bessie  had  to  suggest  that  they  "proceed  to  business."  "You  should 
have  got  the  nuts  '  peeled ' ;  but  cheer  up,  and  let  us  get  to  work  to 
shell  them  ;  use  boots,  teeth,  pins,  pillows — anything  !" 

The  minutes  flew  merrily  by.  Bridget  was  faithful,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  Miss  Mary  and  Miss  Susie  were  called  away.  They  departed 
with  a  sigh,  hoping  they  would  not  be  long,  and  exhorting  the  girls  if 
the  boys  came  to  supply  them  with  tafTy.  The  absence  of  these  two 
lively  members  put  a  damper  on  the  gay  spirits ;  but  soon  all  hearts 
beat  happily,  for  hark  !  a  tick  at  the  window — once,  twice,  thrice  ! 

"  There !  O  dear  !  The  boys  !  "  they  cried,  excitedly,  running  to  the 
window.  Yes,  two  dark  figures  waited  below.  "  Quickly,  girls,  bring 
anything  available,  shoe  strings,  hair  ribbons,  college  colors — whatever 
has  length."  A  rope  was  hastily  prepared  and  a  box  of  newly- made 
candy  securely  fastened  to  it.  Then  the  precious  burden  was  lowered, 
while  the  chorus  of  girls  softly  repeated  : 

•'  Slowly  and  sadly  we  let  it  down, 

From  the  place  it  was  made,  fresh  and  sticky. 
We  fashioned  the  rope,  we  trust  it  will  hold, 
Till  it  reaches  — —  " 

Alas  I  what  has  happened  ?  A  sound  is  heard  ;  a  window  just  below 
is  opened  from  the  "  Dragon's "  den ;  along  arm  reaches  out  and 
"  slowly  and  sadly  "  draws  up  the  prize,  just  as  it  nears  the  reach  of 
the  expectant  hands  below.  One  glance  reveals  the  pale,  constern- 
ated faces  of  those  two  mortals  below,  then  they  disappear.  One 
look  above  reveals  twenty  faces  as  if  frozen  to  stone.  Then  they  with- 
draw ;  the  window  is  closed  and  the  blinds  drawn.  All  look  at  each 
other  with  a  wild  surmise — silent. 

A  few  minutes  later  Mary  and  Susie  entered,  their  faces  rather  pale, 
their  boots  muddy.  But  there  was  a  merry  twinkle  in  their  eyes  as 
they  ate  tafify  and  declared  "  It  was  so  good  of  the  girls  to  save  them 
some,  after  treating  the  boys  so  well."  And  it  was  not  until  they  were 
all  summoned  to  appear  in  a  body  before  "  The  Dragon  "  and  her 
angels,  to  receive  the  torment  prepared  for  them,  that  these  two  'fessed 
up  and  declared  themselves  to  be  the  chief  actors  in  the  evening's 
unfortunate  performance.  R.  M.  Jolliffe,  03. 
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Canada. 


"  /^   LAND  of  my  birthright  !  O  home  of  the  free  ! 

^-^     Accept  of  the  song  that  I  offer  to  thee  ! 
I  sing  of  the  land  where  the  tall  maple  grows, 
Where  the  Muses  retreat  for  a  summer  repose, 
Where  the  cool,  sparkling  streams  through  the  wild  meadows  flow, 
And  the  strong,  bracing  winds  set  the  young  cheek  aglow. 

"The  silver  and  gold  slumber  deep  in  the  mine, 
Where  the  great  antlered  deer  looketh  out  from  the  pine ; 
The  beaver  upbuilds,  by  his  lone  forest  sea, 
His  staunch  New  World  Venice  of  true  liberty ; 
And  humming-birds  flash  through  the  wild  blossoms  fair, 
The  ethereal  breath  of  the  Goddess  of  Air. 

*'  Great  lakes  where  the  Spirits  are  raptured  to  drink 
The  pure  waters,  reclining  at  ease  on  the  brink ; 
Noble  rivers  through  limitless  provinces  run. 
And  bind  with  their  girdles  of  crystal  in  one ; 
The  hoar  mountain  ranges,  the  Earth's  eldest  born, 
In  their  majesty  laugh  the  old  Alpines  to  scorn. 

"  Where  forests,  like  oceans  transfigured  to  green. 
Roll  o'er  the  dead  bodies  of  tribes  that  have  been  ; 
And  prairies,  flower-spangled,  as  the  firmament  broad. 
Mountain  guarded,  well  watered,  great  homesteads  of  God, 
Stand  swaying  and  smiling,  like  crowds  on  a  pier. 
Waving  welcome  to  millions  that  soon  will  be  here. 

"  With  white-gauntleted  left  hand  she  graspeth  the  pole. 
The  north  wind  is  humbled  beneath  her  control. 
Her  right  hand  distributes  o'er  far-spreading  plains. 
The  sweetest  of  flowers,  the  richest  of  grains  ; 
In  her  health-tempered  zone,  which  the  plague-angel  shuns, 
Are  the  fairest  of  daughters,  the  strongest  of  sons. 

"  Here  love  is  far  richer,  and  home  meaneth  more. 
And  mother-songs  sweeter  than  on  other  shore, 
The  grass  groweth  greener,  and  the  night-spirit  seems 
To  lull  the  tired  sleeper  with  kindlier  dreams. 
O  land  of  my  birthright !     O  home  of  the  free  ! 
Accept  of  the  song  that  I  offer  to  thee  ! " 

Rev.  R.  Walter  Wright,  B.D. 
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The  General  Course. 

IN  reading  that  very  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  contributions 
*  to  the  October  Acta,  under  the  heading  "  The  College  Courses," 
I  noted  with  some  regret  that  no  champion  of  the  "  General  Course  " 
had  set  forth  its  merits.  Few  students  entering  college  have  arrived 
at  a  just  estimate  of  its  importance  before  they  decide  upon  their 
course  and,  considering  the  weighty  arguments  advanced  on  behalf  of 
the  several  honor  courses,  in  this  connection,  its  importance,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  other  courses  outlined  in  the  curriculum,  is 
in  still  greater  danger  of  being  generally  underestimated.  As  a 
student  in  an  honor  course,  quite  convinced  that  my  choice  has  been  a 
correct  one,  I  yet  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the  many  serious  claims  of 
the  general  course,  and  for  that  reason'  the  following  remarks  are 
submitted  for  consideration. 

Through  a  too  common  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  and  purpose 
of  the  general  course,  it  has  received  rather  more  than  its  share  of 
adverse  criticism.  In  the  first  place  there  are  those  persons  who  by 
reason  of  some  incurable  mental  defect,  refuse  to  see  any  usefulness 
in  a  college  course  unless  it  is  evident  that  there  is  "  money  in  it." 
This  objection  should,  however,  have  little  weight  with  anyone  who 
exercises  any  judgment  upon  the  matter.  It  springs  largely  from  a 
mistaken  conception  of  the  true  purpose  of  any  university  course 
which,  though  it  may  quite  properly  serve  as  a  means  of  professional 
equipment,  should  not  be  entered  upon  in  the  same  spirit  as  a  pro- 
spective stenographer  takes  a  course  in  a  business  college.  The 
primary  purpose  of  a  university  training  in  whatever  course  it  is 
received  is  to  turn  out  the  graduate,  a  man  supplied  with  a  good 
foundation  on  which  to  build  through  future  years  of  study. 

A  much  juster  objection  is  that  of  the  advocates  of  "  specialization." 
They  claim  that  the  keen  competition  of  the  age  is  demanding  it  in 
every  walk  of  life,  and  that  the  sooner  it  is  begun  the  better,  some 
even  suggesting  that  the  student  begin  it  when  he  first  enters  High 
School.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  if  such  demands  are  just,  the  use- 
fulness of  the  general  course  stands  in  great  danger  of  being  altogether 
disproven,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  a  very  great  diversity  of 
opinion  on  this  subject  among  those  who  ought  to  know  best.  A  few 
years  ago  the  columns  of  Varsity  were  full  of  the  opinions  of  under- 
graduates, graduates  and  professors  upon  the  question.  Some  be- 
lieved that  specialization  should  begin  in  the  first  year,  others  said  in 
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the  second,  still  others  would  postpone  it  till  the  third  or  even  fourth 
years,  while  some  again  were  convinced  it  should  not  begin  at  all  in 
undergraduate  work.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that,  considering 
the  primary  object  of  a  university  course,  it  could  not  be  complete 
without  a  fair  amount  of  general  work  outside  the  subjects  of  the 
honor  course  proper,  and  that  it  was  advisable  to  start  specialization 
at  latest  in  the  second  year,  dropping  most  of  the  pass  subjects  then, 
thus  devoting  the  time  of  the  last  two  years  alone  to  entirely  special 
work.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  absolute  necessity  of  thorough 
specialization  in  some  one  branch  of  study  during  the  whole  of  the 
college  course,  has  not  been  proven  and,  furthermore,  judging  from 
the  opinions  above  referred  to,  and  others  equally  authoritative,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  agreement  that,  for  a  young  man  wishing  a  good, 
broad  preparation  for  his  life-work,  if  he  has  none  of  the  professions  in 
view,  it  is  fortunate  that  such  a  training  as  the  general  course  affords 
is  to  be  had  in  our  university. 

For  the  student  intending  to  enter  one  of  the  professions,  however, 
opinion  in  the  main  seems  to  favor  one  of  the  honor  courses. 
Natural  Science,  in  the  case  of  the  student  intending  to  enter  medi- 
cine. Political  Science  for  the  intending  lawyer  or  journalist,  and 
Philosophy  or  Orientals  for  those  who  are  to  enter  the  ministry  :  and 
we  find  in  our  curriculum  directions  in  accordance  with  these 
opinions.  For  those  intending  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  the 
Education  Department  has  made  it  compulsory  to  choose  from  certain 
of  the  honor  courses  if  they  wish  to  reach  the  most  remunerative 
positions,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  the  mineralogist  or  geologist  to 
choose  any  other  than  his  honor  science  course,  but  in  each  of  the 
cases  just  mentioned  above  there  are  important  reasons  which  point 
in  the  direction  of  the  general  course. 

The  curriculum  states  that  the  Natural  Science  course  is  a  prepar- 
atory course  for  medicine,  and  it  is  quite  true  that  after  four  years 
of  practice  with  the  microscope,  lance,  etc.,  the  student  has  developed 
powers  of  observation  and  learned  methods  of  acquiring  knowledge 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  medical  course,  and  yet, 
without  disparaging  this  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctor,  as  he 
takes  his  place  in  the  Ontario  village  to-day,  a  graduate  in  Arts  as 
well  as  Medicine,  ought  to  have  received  a  better  ground-work  for 
general  knowledge  than  his  matriculation  studies  and  his  half-hearted 
work  in  first  year  pass  subjects  has  given  him.  He  ought  to  be  a 
man  possessed  of  a  wide  and  extended  range  of  information,  whose 
ideas  are  not  confined  to  science  and  medicine  alone,  a  power  making 
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for  breadth  of  culture  in  the  community,  and  elevation  of  tone  in  his 
profession.  And  what  concerns  his  professional  work  very  directly. 
The  progress  of  medical  science  in  France  and  Germany,  so  impor- 
tant in  these  days,  can  only  be  properly  placed  at  his  disposal  by  an 
adequate  working  knowledge  of  French  and  German,  and  this  the 
diligent  student  in  the  general  course  is  sure  to  acquire.  As  a  rule 
the  natural  science  training  will  be  of  little  direct  benefit  to  him  in 
his  regular  practice,  proficiency  being  largely  a  matter  of  experience 
and  only  for  the  few  whose  purpose  is  mainly  original  research.  Are 
we  at  all  justified  in  judging  the  training  of  this  course  as  more 
valuable  than  that  of  the  general  course.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one 
advantage  in  the  honor  course  which  to  many  must  appeal  strongly, 
and  that  is  that  the  curriculum  of  the  medical  school  provides  for 
escaping  one  year  in  Medicine  by  running  together  the  course  in 
Natural  Science  and  that  in  Medicine,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
in  the  long  run  this  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  student,  owing 
to  the  partial  neglect  necessary  in  both  courses. 

With  the  Political  Science  course,  this  advantage  of  the  honor 
course  does  not  exist,  as  two  years  of  the  five  required  from  the  articled 
student  at-law  in  Ontario  are  escaped  in  consequence  of  an  Arts 
degree  in  any  course.  As  to  the  other  claims  of  the  general  course  in 
preference  to  the  honor  course  noted  above,  they  in  the  main  hold 
true  here  also.  The  Political  Science  course  gives  a  more  general 
training  than  that  in  Natural  Science,  and  the  lawyer  has  naturally 
less  need  for  a  knowledge  of  Moderns  than  the  doctor,  but  the  direct 
preparation  for  the  law  course  at  Osgoode  is  very  slight,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  curriculum  showing  that  only  three  of  the  many  subjects 
for  the  Law  School  examination  have  been  previously  studied  at 
"  Varsity,"  while  for  actual  practice  in  law  the  connection  is  even 
more  limited  than  in  the  case  of  Natural  Science  and  Medicine. 
What  the  lawyer  really  needs  and  in  his  case  it  has  a  far  more  direct 
connection  with  his  practice,  than  in  the  case  of  the  physician,  is 
knowledge  on  as  many  subjects  as  possible.  Law  is  a  study  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  needs  all  the  side-lights  it  is  possible  to 
throw  upon  it,  for  as  the  testimony  of  the  late  Mr.  Osier  goes  to 
show,  cases  arise  of  the  most  varied  description  demanding  in  the 
lawyer  a  knowledge  of  mechanics,  chemistry,  psychology,  foreign 
languages,  etc.  Taking  all  into  consideration,  then  it  is  within  the 
mark  to  say  that  the  Arts  student  intending  to  enter  law  has  no  right 
to  decide  off-hand  upon  the  Political  Science  course,  as  so  many  do. 
In  the  case  of  the  minister,  much  the  same  holds  true  ;   for  the 
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preacher  of  to-day,  if  he  is  to  be  worth  his  salt,  must  be  a  man  pos- 
sessing a  wide  range  of  general  knowledge.  The  profound  reflections 
which  a  course  in  Philosophy  would  enable  him  to  utter,  or  the  keen 
criticisms  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  as  a  result  of  Oriental 
study,  are  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  will  help  the  Church  greatly  in 
gaining  a  hold  upon  the  masses ;  or  that  will  please  the  classes  either, 
should  the  minister  be  of  that  calibre. 

With  the  journalist  even,  it  is  a  question  whether  a  general  educa- 
tion would  not  be  of  more  benefit  than  the  special  course  in  Political 
Science  recommended  by  the  curriculum.  It  is  true  that  the  press 
has  been  called  "the  fourth  estate  of  the  realm,"  and  that  political 
and  economic  problems  are  of  greatest  moment,  yet  the  general  course 
gives  a  grounding  in  Constitutional  History  and  Economics,  besides  a 
thorough  training  in  Ancient  Mediaeval  and  Modern  History.  Further- 
more, it  gives  the  student  that  knowledge  of  modern  languages  so 
necessary  to  intelligent  writings  on  foreign  affairs,  and  in  this  country 
even  on  domestic  questions.  How  many  graduates  in  any  honor 
course  but  Moderns  leave  the  University  with  any  degree  of  profi- 
ciency in  French  or  German.  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the 
ordinary  honor  student  cannot  read  La  Patrie  or  Le  Journal  intelli- 
gently. To  the  journalist  also  then  the  general  course  presents  an 
important  claim  for  consideration. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  advantages  I  have  mentioned,  there  is  one 
common  objection  which  might  with  some  outweigh  them  all.  There 
is  a  feeling  abroad — or,  at  least,  there  was  in  the  past — that  those 
who  chose  the  general  course  were,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree, 
"  duffers,"  not  capable  of  taking  one  of  the  difficult  honor  courses, 
and  in  consequence  following  the  general  course  as  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  Moreover,  it  is  said  to  be  the  "  dumping-ground  "  for 
those  who,  having  entered  an  honor  couse,  have,  through  disinclina- 
tion, laziness  or  lack  of  ability,  been  forced  to  abandon  it.  These 
objections  to  bad  company  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  valid,  and  the 
brilliant  student  has,  perhaps  rightly,  hesitated  to  enter  the  general 
course.  It  is  equally  true,  however,  that  any  course  is  largely  what 
the  individual  student  makes  it,  and  besides  of  late  years  the  final 
"Pass  List"  is  graded,  A,  B,  C  corresponding  to  minimums  of  66^, 
50  and  33  per  cent,  respectively.  Thus  the  brilliant  student  need  not 
lack  the  honor  of  a  "  high  stand,"  for  taking  667^  per  cent,  all  round 
in  the  general  course,  which  entitles  the  student  to  "  General 
Proficiency "  standing,  may  fairly  be  considered  as  noteworthy  an 
achievement  as  taking  75  per  cent,  in  an  honor  course,  especially  in 
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the  two  higher  years,  where  the  advanced  work  in  languages  is  quite 
difficult,  and  is  supplemented  by  a  thorough  course  in  Modern 
History  and  English.  Add  to  this  Constitutional  History,  Ethics, 
Physics  in  the  third,  and  Economics,  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in 
the  fourth  year,  and  the  difficulty  and  amplitude  of  this  course  becomes 
apparent. 

With  the  different  facts  noticed  before  him,  there  is  yet,  it  must  be 
remembered,  one  consideration  of  supreme  importance  to  the  student 
choosing  his  course  which  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  quite 
probable,  and  certainly  is  the  fact,  that  in  many  cases  the  natural 
talents  of  the  student,  or  his  former  opportunities  for  study,  have 
been  such  as  to  make  the  general  course  to  him  impossible  or  at  least 
by  no  means  congenial.  He  may  feel  that  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
general  work,  or  some  parts  of  it,  with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  he 
could  into  some  one  particular  branch  of  study  for  which  his  talent 
and  training  have  especially  fitted  him.  To  such  a  student  it  might 
perhaps  be  a  suicidal  policy  to  enter  the  general  course,  but  his  case 
is  the  exception,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
claims  of  the  general  course  demand  from  the  prospective  doctor, 
lawyer,  minister  or  journalist,  the  carefuUest  consideration. 

G.  H.  Grav,  '03. 

Animal  Stories. 


T^HE  beast  fable  is  very  old,  the  earliest  collections  being  those  of 
■  /?*^sop  or  the  Panca  Tantra  of  the  mythological  Vishnu  Sarman. 
These  doubtless  had  their  predecessors.  In  all  these  there  is  a  moral 
taught,  viz.,  worldly  wisdom  and  self-interest.  In  the  modern 
languages,  French,  German  and  English,  the  fable  made  its  appearance 
as  soon  as  the  languages  became  capable  of  literary  expression,  and 
the  most  famous  of  them  all  is  the  story  of  Reynard  the  Fox.  The 
attitude  of  the  hero  in  this  story  is  exactly  suited  to  his  environment. 
With  the  weaker  he  uses  brute  force,  with  the  stronger  he  uses  craft, 
hypocrisy,  lying  and  all  the  arts  possible,  defeating  his  enemies  by 
making  combinations  which,  working  one  against  the  other,  ended  in 
leaving  him  master  of  the  situation.  Goethe's  version  is  the  last  and 
best  example  of  this  story  of  worldly  wisdom  and  crafty  self-seeking. 

In  the  primitive  ages  men  really  believed  that  beasts  could  talk  and 
reason,  and  that  in  them  might  be  met  friends  and  counsellors  in  dis- 
guise.   Then  came  the  stage  in  which  moral  lessons,  honesty,  certainty 
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of  death  and  the  Hke,  were  inculcated  by  being  clothed  in  story  and 
anecdote  where  the  different  beasts  were  the  speakers  and  actors. 
Later  again  it  was  the  delicate  setting  that  pleased  the  literary  circles, 
and  the  moral  lessons  were  borne  with.  On  the  advent  of  the 
scientific  spirit  all  these  forms  died  a  very  natural  death. 

In  these  latter  days  a  new  form  of 
animal  tales  has  sprung  up,  in  which  the 
chief  interest  lies  in  the  adventures  met 
with  by  hunters  and  others  who  have 
visited  the  haunts  of  the  wild  animals. 
In  most  of  these  it  is  a  case  of  human 
against  animal  cunning  and  the  more 
narrow  the  escape  the  greater  the  victory 
for  the  human.  In  these  the  attempt  is 
made  to  paint  the  beast  in  his  true  nature. 
Of  Canadian  animal  stories  of  this  nature 
none  are  more  interesting  than  those  of 
Roberts  in  "Around  the  Camp  fire."  In 
some  others  by  Roberts,  such  as  are  found 
in  "  Earth's  Enigmas,"  there  is  an  attempt 
to  study  the  evolution  of  animal  character  and  to  show  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  conduct.  Two  good  examples  of  this  are,  "  Do  Seek 
Their  Meat  from  God  "  and  "  Strayed."  In  these  attempts  Roberts 
has  a  strong  competitor  in  Ernest 
Seton-Thompson,  who  made  his  first 
collection  in  "  Wild  Animals  I  Have 
Known."  Here  the  evolutionary  ele- 
ment is  strong  and  a  glamour  is  thrown 
about  "  The  King  of  the  Corrumpaw," 
"  The  Pacing  Mustang,"  and  the  other 
characters,  which  is  very  fascinating. 
"  The  Story  of  Wabh  "  is  a  more  de- 
tailed study  of  the  growth  of  animal 
character,  moulded  by  environment, 
and  yet  it  does  not  sacrifice  probability. 
This  same  tendency  is  seen  in  "  The 
Lives  of  the  Hunted,"  of  which  the 
story  of  "  Krag,  the  Kootenay  Ram  " 
and  "TitD,"  the  half-bred  coyote,  are  perhaps  the  best  examples. 
Such  stories  could  be  written  only  by  the  naturalist  who  has  made  a 
study  of  these  animals  at  first  hand  and  by  one  who  is  a  lover  of  these 
creatures,  which  at  times  do  seem  to  be  only  in  a  slight  degree  lower 
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in  the  scale  of  creation  than  man  himself.  So  strong,  indeed,  is  the 
sympathy  awakened  that  one  is  almost  afraid  to  profess  that  these 
mute  heroes  are  less  endowed  in  many  ways  than  the  proud  superior. 
In  all  of  these  there  is  the  scientific  interest  so  paramount  in  our  day, 
and  there  is  no  attempt  at  the  inculcation  of  a  moral,  but  the  aim  is 
rather  to  awaken  our  sympathy  and  lead  of  the  preservation  of  life. 

As  no  one  now  believes  that  beasts  can  talk,  there  is  a  tacit  abandon- 
ment of  the  talking  animal  by  Thompson,  except  in  some  of  his  earlier 
efforts.  So  it  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  W.  A.  Fraser  to  still  adhere 
to  this  antiquated  economy,  and  for  that  reason  his  "  Mooswa "  and 
"The  Outcasts"  are  by  no  means  so  enjoyable  as  are  the  stories  of 
Roberts  and  Seton-Thompson.  Eraser's  strength  lies  not  in  descrip- 
tions of  character  but  in  descriptions  of  action,  where  he  has  few 
superiors. 

In  Roberts'  latest  animal  book,  "  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood," 
we  have  a  new  development  in  that  we  find  Miranda,  the  heroine, 
growing  up  to  beautiful  womanhood  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  away 
from  the  contaminating  rudeness  of  destructive  man,  and  surrounded 
by  the  healthful  life  of  nature  as  mirrored  in  bird  and  beast  and  flower. 
But  love  for  her  kind,  in  the  person  of  the  young  Dave,  leads  to  the 
breaking  up  of  this  beautiful,  if  unnatural,  idyll. 


Live  for  your  work  as  we/l  as  by  it. — In  this  industrial  age,  even 
more  than  in  some  former  ages,  there  is  a  temptation  to  make  gain  the 
measure  of  success,  and  in  the  choice  of  place  to  work  to  turn  aside 
out  of  "  respects  of  fortune."  It  is  true  that  a  man  must  live  by  his 
work,  but  the  doom  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread  " 
is  of  God's  wisdom  to  mercy  and  not  of  his  wrath  alone.  When  a 
man's  work  is  a  joy  to  him,  it  is  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse,  though 
the  work  may  be  hard  and  the  remuneration  small.  A  true  man, 
doing  his  true  work,  may  go  in  homespun  and  may  live  on  frugal  fare, 
but  it  will  be  as  meat  and  drink  to  him  to  accomplish  his  work  and 
do  the  great  will  of  God.  Happy  the  man  who  can  live  for  his  work, 
yea,  and  though  he  should  die  for  it  he  will  die  happy  ! — A.  H.  Reynar. 
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ROM  geological  calculations,  Niagara  Falls  are  at  least 
5,000  years  old. 

Paris  is  now  erecting  along  its  principal  streets 
"Phares  de  Secours."  They  are  large  lamp-posts,  pro- 
vided with  a  box  containing  a  stretcher,  dressings  for 
wounds,  and  a  telephone  connecting  with  the  nearest 
ambulance  station.  On  the  outside  is  a  barometer  and 
a  letter  box. 

A  NOVEL  method  of  teaching  the  French  language  by 
the  phonograph  is  being  attempted  in  England.  Several 
prominent  French  professors  are  devoting  their  energies  to  preparing 
phonograph  cylinders  carrying  French  lessons  upon  them.  The  phono- 
graphic records  are  accompanied  by  a  book,  "  The  Pictorial  French 
Course."  Each  book  contains  thirty  lessons,  each  of  which  cor- 
responds to  a  phonographic  cylinder,  and  each  lesson  is  ingeniously 
illustrated.  All  that  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  set  the  phonograph 
in  motion,  and  the  book  will  explain  what  the  instrument  is  saying. 
The  object  of  this  system  is  to  give  the  French  accent  correctly. 


The  Nobel  Prizes. 
The  late  Alfred  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  provided  a  fund 
out  of  which  should  be  paid  prizes  to  persons  who  are  judged  most 
eminent  in  various  branches  of  science  or  in  the  cause  of  peace.  For 
1901  the  Peace  Prize  of  150,000  kronen  was  divided  equally  between 
M.  Dunant,  the  founder  of  the  International  Red  Cross  Society,  and 
M.  Passy.  The  other  prizes,  of  the  value  of  200,000  kronen,  were 
awarded  to  Dr.  Behring  for  medicine,  to  Prof.  Van't  Hoff  of  Berlin 
for  chemistry,  and  to  Prof.  Roentgen,  of  Munich,  for  physics. 

Iron  Mines  at  Michipicoten. 
The  great  iron  mines  at  Michipicoten  are  now  attracting  considera- 
ble attention.     It  has  been  figured  by  experts  that  at  a  shipment  of 
3,000,000  tons  a  year  it  would  require  a  decade  to  exhaust  the  ore 
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above  ground  at  the  St.  Helen  mine  alone.  At  Michipicoten  vessels 
are  loaded  with  ore  at  the  rate  of  i,ooo  tons  per  hour.  In  all  there 
are  500  feet  of  chutes  and  more  building,  and  this  seems  to  be  but 
the  beginning  of  the  development  of  some  of  our  resources,  which 
unfortunately  too  often  are  left  latent  until  outside  capital  comes  in  to 
develop  them. 

Marconi. 

Since  Marconi's  feat  of  signalling  across  the  Atlantic  without  wires 
has  lately  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  upon  him,  perhaps  a  few 
words  about  this  man  might  not  be  out  of  place.  Signor  Marconi  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  Italy  in  1874.  His  mother  was  an  Englishwoman, 
but  his  father  was  a  native  of  Italy.  Since  1898  he  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  England  and  his  scientific  and  financial  backers  live  there. 
Before  1896  two  miles  was  the  maximum  distance  reached  by  wire- 
less telegraphy,  but  during  the  next  two  years  Marconi  gradually 
increased  it  to  thirty-two  miles.  In  1899  he  successfully  used  his 
system  at  the  International  Yacht  Races  by  signalling  to  the  shore  the 
positions  of  the  yachts.  It  was  adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty 
in  the  same  year  and  has  since  been  used,  as  is  well  known,  by  ships 
in  communicating  with  each  other  in  midocean,  or  with  the  shore. 
About  nine  months  ago  he  had  built,  at  Poldhu,  Cornwall,  a  power 
station  which  possessed  powers  about  100  times  greater  than  the  ordi- 
nary stations  on  the  British  coast.  The  electrical  disturbances  of  the 
ether  were  caused  by  the  aid  of  twenty  masts,  each  210  feet  high, 
by  means  of  generators  at  the  base.  With  this  he  was  successful  in 
sending  messages  to  Crookhaven,  a  distance  of  225  miles,  and  in 
December  last  he  attempted  the  greater  distance  of  1,700  miles 
between  Cornwall  and  Newfoundland,  and  was  successful  in  so  far  as 
showing  that  the  electrical  waves  could  be  detected  at  such  a  great 
distance ;  and  although  with  his  temporary  receiving  station,  in  which 
he  employed  kites,  he  received  only  the  letter  "  S,"  yet  with  a  perma- 
nent station  and  thus  better  apparatus  he  expects  to  receive  and  send 
commercial  messages  in  the  near  future. 

To  a  German  professor  of  physics,  Heinrich  Hertz,  is  due  the  honor 
of  having  discovered  the  principle  on  which  Marconi  bases  his  system, 
viz.,  that  electrical  disturbances  are  transmitted  in  waves  the  same  as 
light  and  with  the  same  velocity.  The  electrical  oscillations  of  the 
ether  are  caused  by  sparks  and  the  presence  of  these  waves  is  detected 
by  means  of  a  delicate  coherer.  A  description  of  this  was  given  in  an 
article  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Chant,  in  the  issue  of  Acta  for  February,  1900, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
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Armorl  System  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 

A  NEW  system  of  wireless  telegraphy  which  possesses  some  points 
of  advantage  over  Marconi's  is  that  known  as  the  Armorl  System,  in- 
vented by  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Orling,  in  England,  and  which  was 
recently  tried  by  the  Admiralty.  It  differs  from  Marconi's  in  that  the 
earth  is  used  as  the  medium  of  transmission.  The  system  is  based  on 
the  capillary  attraction  of  mercury  due  to  the  electric  current,  which 
causes  mercury  to  fall  from  a  capillary  tube  on  to  a  kind  of  lever,  thus 
making  connection  whenever  an  electric  wave  is  present.  Both  the 
transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  must,  however,  be  tuned  alike 
and  thus  tapping  of  the  message  is  prevented.  The  transmitting 
apparatus  consists  of  a  battery,  and  the  current  is  conducted  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  two  iron  stakes  and  is  also  conveyed  up  from 
the  ground  to  the  receiver  by  the  same  means.  A  submarine 
boat  can  be  controlled  in  all  its  movements  from  a  battleship,  the 
current  being  conveyed  from  the  latter  to  the  water  by  wires,  and  thus 
through  the  water  to  the  submarine  boat,  which  contains  the  receiving 
instruments,  i.e.,  the  mercury  electro-capillary  relay,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  steering  gear.  The  men  in  the  submarine  boat  can, 
of  course,  be  constantly  kept  in  touch  with  those  on  the  battleship  by 
means  of  the  wireless  telegraphy  or  telephony  part  of  the  system. 
The  firing  of  mines  will  thus  become  more  dangerous  by  this  system. 
All  that  will  be  necessary  to  be  done  will  be  to  bury  an  explosive 
charge  with  a  receiver,  then  to  place  the  wires  from  the  transmitter  in 
contact  with  the  ground  anywhere  in  the  vicinity  and  "  press  the 
button."  Thus  there  will  be  no  wires  strung  along  the  ground,  showing 
the  position  of  the  mine  or  giving  the  enemy  the  pleasure  of  cutting 
them.  The  possibility  of  moving  semaphores  and  of  lighting  and 
extinguishing  an  electric  lamp  at  some  distance  was  also  demon- 
strated. Twenty  miles  is  the  maximum  distance  so  far  covered,  but 
by  means  of  relays  sunk  in  the  ground  every  twenty  miles  this  distance 
could  thus  be  much  increased  and  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  its 
possibiUties. 

Prof.  Loeb's  Discovery. 

A  NEW  theory  as  to  the  action  and  nature  of  the  human  nerves  has 
just  been  advanced  by  Prof.  Mathews  and  Prof.  Loeb,  of  Chicago 
University.  It  has  been  discovered  that  our  nerves  consist  of  what 
is  called  a  colloidal  solution,  i.e..,  of  matter  resembling  gelatine  held 
in  solution  in  water,  before  it  has  jellied,  and  these  colloidal  particles 
in  the  nerves  carry  charges  of  positive  electricity.     Whenever  the 
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nerve  particles  pass  from  the  colloidal  condition  into  the  state  of  gela- 
tine, the  nerve  experiences  a  stimulation  or  becomes  active.  The 
passage  of  the  nerves  from  the  dissolved  to  the  jellied  state  is  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  atoms  or  ions  bearing  charges  of  negative 
electricity.  Whenever  such  charges  are  introduced  into  the  nerves, 
the  latter  are  stimulated  and  contract.  Thus  is  explained  the  action 
of  certain  chemical  substances  when  introduced  into  the  body,  some 
of  which  tend  to  quiet  the  nerves  and  others  to  excite  them.  Nerve 
quieting  ions  are  such  that  bear  positive  charges  of  electricity,  such  as 
atoms  of  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  which  tend  to  keep  colloidal 
particles  of  the  nerves  in  a  state  of  solution  so  that  the  nerve  remains 
inactive.  Nerve-stimulating  ions  are  those  of  such  substances  as 
fluorine,  chlorine,  which  carry  negative  electricity  which  cause  par- 
ticles to  become  Jellied,  in  which  condition  the  nerve  is  active.  Death 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  the  stagnation  of  the  nerves  resulting  from 
an  inability  to  respond  to  stimulation.  This  theory  explains  the  use 
of  anesthetics.  These  tend  to  dissolve  the  fat  of  which  the  nerves 
are  largely  composed,  and  this  produces  the  effect  of  positive  electrified 
ions  in  preventing  nerve  particles  from  coalescing  and  thus  quieting 
the  nerves. 

Interesting  conclusions  drawn  from  this  discovery  are  that  chemical 
stimulation  is  identical  with  electrical  stimulation,  that  an  identity  of 
stimulative  action  is  indicated  between  chemical  ions  and  light  waves, 
and  an  explanation  of  muscular  contractility  is  also  given  by  this 
theory. 

The  theory  is  interesting  as  explaining  some  formerly  difificult  prob- 
lems and  will  likely  lead  to  further  discoveries  in  the  near  future. 
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MISSIONARY 

REmous 


International  Student  Convention  at  Toronto. 


the   date   for   the   fourth    Convention  of  the  Student 
/^  Volunteer  Movement,  to  be  held  at  Toronto,  February 

26th  to  March  2nd,  draws  near,  preparations  are  being 
rapidly  hastened  both  at  the  Toronto  headquarters  and 
at  the  Volunteer  office.  So  general  is  the  interest  in  this 
gathering,  that  the  utmost  resources  available  are  sorely 
taxed.  Colleges  and  other  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  are  taking  steps  to 
appoint  large  and  influential  delegations  in  cases  where 
this  has  not  already  been  done. 
Interest  in  the  city  where  the  Convention  meets  is  most  natural. 
Its  architectural  beauty,  its  high  reputation  as  a  scholastic  centre,  and 
its  dominating  influence  in  the  evangelical  life  of  the  Dominion,  com- 
bine to  make  it  an  ideal  gathering  place.  To  this  may  be  added,  in 
the  case  of  delegates  from  the  States,  the  charm  of  the  transplanted 
English  life  as  affected  by  early  French  traditions.  It  is  a  bit  of 
England,  with  something  of  the  Sabbath  atmosphere  of  Scotland, 
mingled  with  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  America.  The  student  life 
of  Toronto  is  likewise  a  unique  composite  of  British  and  American 
ideas  and  customs,  with  which  it  will  be  most  interesting  to  become 
acquainted. 

Interest  in  the  coming  Convention  is  further  justified  by  the  ac- 
ceptance already  received.  These  include  the  leading  missionary 
advocates  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  missionaries  from  all  the 
great  fields,  many  of  them  with  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  persons 
whose  fame  is  in  every  mouth  in  connection  with  the  recent  uprising 
in  China — the  falsely  defamed  and  rightly  lauded  Dr.  Ament,  and 
Prof.  Gamewell,  defender  of  the  legations,  both  of  Peking,  being 
among  them.  Young  people's  society  leaders,  whose  names  are 
household  words,  will  be  present,  as  will  men  and  women  of  spiritual 
power,  some  of  whom  are  already  known  to  students,  Mr.  Speer  and 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor,  for  example.  Editors  and  educators  of 
influence  and  wide  reputation  will  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
personnel.  Best  of  all,  Mr.  Mott,  whose  five  months'  tour  among 
the  students  of  Japan,  China  and  India,  has  been  a  prolonged  exper- 
ience of  remarkable  successes,  will  preside.  His  words  will  alike 
inspire  and  empower  all  who  hear  him. 

Difficulties  to  be  feared  in  case  of  a  late  appointment  of  represen- 
tatives are  suggested  by  the  fact  that  at  a  number  of  remote  colleges 
delegations  twice  as  large  as  were  sent  to  the  Convention  at  Cleve- 
land in  1893,  have  been  appointed,  and  also  by  the  plans  of  large 
institutions  like  Cornell  University  and  Yale,  where  the  remarkable 
record  of  1898  is  likely  to  be  exceeded.  Since  the  delegates  are  to 
be  entertained  by  the  hospitality  of  the  people  of  Toronto,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  limit  the  total  attendance  to  2,500,  of  whom  2,000  will 
be  students.  From  present  indications,  it  is  apparent  that  this 
number  of  men  and  women  from  fully  500  institutions,  will  easily  be 
reached — undoubtedly  the  greatest  student  religious  gathering  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  F.  W.  A. 


The  Y.M.CA.  Convention,  Berlin. 


]\T0  one  could  attend  the  Y.M.C.A.  Convention  at  Berlin  and  come 
^  ^  away  with  any  small  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Association, 
nor  could  he  come  away  without  a  personal  blessing  from  contact 
with  the  earnest  and  devoted  workers  assembled.  The  representatives 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec  met  to  pray  for  their  own  spiritual  quickening 
and  better  preparation  for  service,  to  review  the  work  of  the  past  year 
and  to  discuss  further  methods  and  policy,  and  during  the  days  of  the 
Convention  they  applied  themselves  earnestly  to  this  purpose.  The 
proceedings  impressed  one  with  the  oneness  of  aim  and  the  earnest 
application  of  divers  means  to  that  end.  Their  aim  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  Paul,  "  If  by  all  means  I  might  save  some." 
As  workers  for  the  salvation  of  men  they  were  ever  mindful  that  they 
were  "  workers  together  with  God."  They  sought  His  guidance  and 
power.  The  Convention  was  introduced  by  a  quiet  hour  conducted 
by  Mr.  C.  M.  Copeland,  Provincial  Field-Secretary.  It  was  an  hour 
of  heart-searching,  and  an  hour  of  blessed  communion.  At  four  of 
the  subsequent  sessions  an  hour  was  set  aside  for  Bible  study,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Dr.  Elmore  Harris,  of  Toronto. 

The  review  of  the  work  revealed  its  thriving  and  growing  condition 
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in  these  provinces.  Their  seventy-six  organizations  and  14,660 
members,  show  an  increase  of  twenty  per  cent.  But  more  important 
than  this,  many  reported  that  the  newest  and  best  things  in  their 
associations  were  saved  men.  The  report  showed  that  during  the 
year,  frorfl  the  work  done  in  our  military  camps,  104  men  of  our 
volunteers  professed  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Moreover,  the  Asso- 
ciation did  work  on  the  spot.  A  meeting  for  men  was  held  on 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  opera  house,  and  tickets  were  distributed 
among  factory  men  of  the  town.  It  was  addressed  by  Mr.  C  C 
Michener,  International  Field  Secretary,  of  New  York,  and  as  a  result 
over  forty  men  were  converted.  This  will,  as  much  as  any  other, 
part  fasten  the  Convention  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Berlin. 

C.  W.  B. 


When  I  found  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Berlin 
convention,  I  acquiesced  partly  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  partly 
with  a  hope  that  I  should  receive  some  help  for  my  work.  To  speak 
frankly,  I  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  conventions  largely  as  an 
expenditure  of  money  and  energy  which  could  much  better  have  been 
spent  in  other  ways.  Perhaps  there  is  some  truth  for  such  thoughts, 
but  it  was  rather  the  lack  of  a  full  vision  of  the  call  to  work  in  our 
Y.M.C.A.,  than  the  knowledge  of  what  such  work  requires,  that  gave 
me  my  opinion. 

Generally  speaking,  the  work  of  our  convention  may  be  said  to  be 
twofold  :  (i)  The  presenting  of  the  general  facts  and  problems  of  the 
work  and  the  way  to  meet  them,  and  (2)  the  imparting  of  an  inspira- 
tion which  leads  men  to  bend  their  energies  to  this  work.  Laying 
aside  the  former  object,  if  the  following  words,  based  on  an  address 
by  A.  B.  Williams,  infuses  anyone  with  the  inspiration  which  thrilled 
our  little  student  gathering  as  he  spoke,  the  purpose  of  these  words  is 
accomplished. 

It  always  does  one  good  to  measure  his  life  up  alongside  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Take,  for  example,  the  incident  found  in  Mark  i :  32-35. 
After  his  usual  day  of  toil,  we  find  Christ  at  eventide  in  the  city.  It 
is  the  time  that  he  should  rest ;  but  all  the  city  throngs  to  see  and 
hear  him.  The  sick  and  suffering  of  all  kinds  have  been  brought  to 
receive  his  marvellous  blessing.  His  personal  comfort  laid  aside,  for 
the  compassion  of  his  heart  has  been  awakened,  Christ  must  have 
labored  late  into  the  night.  What  passions  must  have  filled  his  soul 
as  he  saw  the  suffering,  sin-stricken  people  about  him  ?     How  great 
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was  that  passion  ?  Listen  :  "  And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great 
while  before  day,  he  went  out  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place  and 
there  prayed"  His  disciples,  lacking  the  strength  of  his  passion, 
could  sleep  on ;  but  not  so  with  Christ.  We,  too,  at  times  may  feel 
that  sacred  passion  for  the  salvation  of  men  touching  our  hearts,  but 
how  real  is  it  to  us  ?  So  real  that  we  also  spend  hours  of  anxious 
vital  communion  with  God  ?  Are  we  spending  time  daily  in  Bible 
study  and  prayer?  Are  we?  If  not,  how  do  our  excuses  for  it  bear 
the  light  of  the  Christ  life?  Is  our  passion  for  men  so  great  that  we 
are  fully  willing  to  let  Christ  use  us  as  he  would  ;  or  are  these  oppor- 
tunities we  are  letting  go  by  unimproved  ?  Are  we  fighting  sin  with 
all  the  power  of  our  being,  or  are  we  letting  it  have  a  place  in  our 
life  ?    A  pure  life  is  the  first  essential  of  success. 

Such  words  as  these  came  not  only  as  a  stirring  message  arousing 
to  heroic  effort,  but,  when  spoken  by  Mr.  Williams,  as  power  which 
compels  to  action.  N.  E.  B. 


The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  elections  were  held  on 
January  21st.  As  a  result,  the  responsibility  of  the  management 
of  the  work  for  the  coming  year  rests  upon  the  following  officers  : 
President,  N.  E.  Bowles ;  Vice-President,  R.  Hughes ;  Secretary, 
C.  W.  Bishop ;  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Ford.  Subsequently,  Mr.  J.  Wallace 
was  appointed  as  Chairman  of  the  Bible  Study  Committee  and  was 
elected,  together  with  Messrs.  Bowles  and  Bishop,  to  attend  the  Pro- 
vincial Convention  held  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  a.  B.  Williams  (Yale  University),  International  Secretary 
of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  addressed  the  Bible  Study  class  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, February  2nd.  In  spite  of  the  very  severe  weather,  and  of  the 
counter  attractions  at  the  Students'  Union  and  Massey  Hall,  the 
attendance  of  the  students  was  unusually  large.  His  heart-to-heart 
talk  on  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  systematic  Bible  study  was 
heartily  appreciated.  The  genuine  manly  spirit  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  practical  bearing  of  his  remarks,  could  not  fail  to  leave  a  lasting 
impression.  The  Bible  Study  Committee  are  much  indebted  to  Pro- 
fessor Reynar  for  his  scholarly  and  helpful  address  at  the  opening 
meeting  in  January,  to  Mr.  Williams  for  his  presence  with  us  on  Sun- 
day, and  to  all  the  students  who  have  so  kindly  taken  part  in  the 
meetings. 
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lEbitonaL 


May  we  be  pardoned  for  daring  to  inquire,  just  here^ 
EXAMINATIONS,  of  what  use  are  examinations  anyway,  and  what  is  the 
real  end  sought?  We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the 
best  intellect  will  always  be  the  better  of  contact  with  a  professor,  but 
surely  it  would  be  laying  undue  stress  on  the  benefit  of  instruction  to 
say  that  examinations  are  imposed  to  compel  attendance  at  lectures. 
The  true  aim  of  examinations  is,  we  take  it,  to  encourage  and  even 
insist  that  the  undergraduate  become  thoroughly  proficient  in  the 
different  branches  of  study.  This  end  will  have  been  best  attained 
when  men  investigate  the  facts  of  knowledge  for  themselves,  and 
become  interested  in  the  subject  for  its  own  sake.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  ideal.  No  student  can  be  forced  to  view  his  work  in  this  light, 
but  the  end  of  examinations  will  be  best  answered  when  the  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable  to  the  ideal  method  of  study,  or  when  they 
compel  results  most  nearly  like  those  produced  by  the  ideal  method. 

Original  research,  inspired  by  a  pure  love  of  one's  subject,  is  checked, 
rather  than  ericouraged,  by  the  present  system  of  examinations.  It  is 
well  known,  that  to  gain  the  best  standing  a  man  makes  best  use  of  his 
time  when  he  confines  himself  solely  to  the  prescribed  work — no  more, 
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no  less.  If  he  turn  aside  for  a  moment,  valuable  time  is  lost.  Indeed, 
it  often  proves  to  be  an  impediment,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to  know 
too  much  about  the  questions  asked  on  an  examination  paper.  For 
example,  the  crammed  student  knows  perhaps  the  minimum  amount 
about  each  question,  but  manages  to  get  that  little  down  in  good  form. 
Another  student,  who  has  fallen  in  love  with  his  subject,  sees  more  in 
some  question  than  the  ordinary  man,  and  conscientiously  strives  to 
answer  it.  He  will  probably  fail  to  cover  half  the  paper,  and  the 
examiner  would  be  well-nigh  infallible  who,  from  the  evidence  before 
him  in  such  a  case,  could  decide  who  really  had  the  better  grasp  of 
his  subject,  or  rather  who  was  the  better  student.  Remember,  we  do 
not  urge  that  it  is  essential  that  either  be  stamped  as  being  better  than 
the  other,  but  this  is  what  the  student  will  strive  for  under  any  com- 
petitive system,  and  hence  the  objection  stands. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  too  much  of  the  idea  of  the  mill  about 
the  whole  course  of  study  in  Toronto  University — too  much  of  the 
idea,  pay  your  money  and  we  grind  the  corn.  The  whole  system  is  so 
arranged  that  the  student  is  not,  of  necessity,  and  in  a  regular  way, 
thrown  into  personal  contact  with  his  professor.  This  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  professors.  Possibly  they  regret  it  most  of  all,  and  in  no  uni- 
versity, do  we  believe,  could  there  be  found  men  who  are  uniformly  so 
courteous  and  painstaking  when  they  are  approached.  But,  we  repeat 
it,  students  may  pass  through  the  University  and  never  say  one  word 
to  their  professor  about  their  work,  or,  indeed,  about  anything.  It 
may  well  be  urged  that  professors  are  so  hard  worked  that  they 
could  not  pretend  to  have  personal  oversight  over  each  student's  pro- 
gress, as  things  are  at  present.  At  the  University,  and  in  University 
College,  the  classes  are  too  large ;  in  Victoria,  each  professor  has  too 
many  lectures  to  deliver. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  time  of  the  professor  is  now  taken 
up  largely  with  work  which  he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  do,  and 
which  in  other  universities  is  done  by  graduate  students,  under  the 
name  of  fellows,  or  tutors,  who  not  only  relieve  the  professor,  but  are 
themselves  benefited  by  the  technical  accuracy  required  in  the  com- 
paratively mechanical  work. 

We  believe  that  all  the  ends  of  examinations  would  be  more  nearly 
attained  if  the  main  emphasis  were  laid  on  the  report  of  the  professor, 
as  a  result  of  his  observation  of  the  student's  work  from  month  to 
month,  or  even  from  week  to  week.  This  report  could  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  present  annual  written  examination  in  the  great  bulk  of 
the  work — and  at  the  very  least,  in  as  great  a  proportion  as  would  be 
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covered  in  the  proposed  Christmas  examination.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  thing  which  is  done  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  case  of  essays, 
should  not  be  extended.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  would  entirely 
•relieve  professors  and  students  of  the  worst  features  of  the  present 
strain.  Possibly  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  this  new  system 
entirely  supersede  the  written  examination,  because  that  would  entail 
an  entire  dependence  upon  the  professor's  personal  prejudices,  which 
perhaps  neither  he  would  wish  to  assume  nor  the  student  to  accept. 
Perhaps  there  will  never  be  any  sufficient  guarantee  against  possible 
injustice,  in  this  respect,  until  students  themselves  be  given  a  voice. 
We  do  not  say  that  the  appointment  of  the  examiners  should  wholly, 
or  in  part,  rest  with  them,  but  that  they  at  least  be  given  the  right  to 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  or  some  perfectly  independent  and 
impartial  body,  in  any  case  of  flagrant  injustice. 

The  ideal  to  which  we  should  be  tending,  is  that  of  a  university 
where,  among  students  and  professors  alike,  original  and  patient  in- 
vestigation and  research  is  pursued.  It  is  surely  a  deplorable  fact, 
that  of  our  numerous  graduates  from  year  to  year,  more  do  not  return 
for  special  work.  It  would  almost  seem  as  though  there  were  no 
room  for  them,  under  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  A  university's 
standing  is  often,  and  not  unfairly,  estimated  by  the  number  of  her 
post-graduate  students  in  attendance.  If  an  annual  appointment  of 
fellows  were  made  in  each  department,  according  to  its  need,  even 
though  the  remuneration  were  not  very  great,  there  would  be  a  per- 
manent body  of  graduate  students  attracted  to  the  University  which 
would  form  a  nucleus  for  larger  classes.  It  is  scarcely  an  unfair  criti- 
cism at  present,  to  say  that  Toronto  University  is  little  more  than  an 
advanced  preparatory  school.  Good  men  are  turned  out,  it  is  true, 
but  why  do  not  more  return,  instead  of  drifting  away  to  other  univer- 
sities, and  why  do  we  not  draw  graduates  from  other  colleges  ? 

But  professors,  too,  should  be  more  and  more  relieved  of  the  more 
mechanical  details  of  teaching,  examining  and  even  lecturing.  They, 
too,  should  be  given  time  for  original  investigation  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  original  lectures,  instead  of  repeating,  year  by  year,  from 
the  same  old  notes,  the  self-same  lectures  which  students  often  have 
before  them,  having  obtained  them  from  a  student  of  a  previous  year. 

When  we  get  beyond  thinking  of  our  university  as  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary school,  and  begin  to  look  upon  it  as  a  centre  for  inquiry,  the 
result  of  whose  work  takes  some  part  in  the  general  world-wide  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  then  we  shall  truly  take  our  place  as  a  central  and 
leading  influence  in  our  nation,  and  shall  thus  rise  to  the  conception 
of  a  true  university. 
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In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon, 
the  graduates  and  students  the  importance  o/fonvarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

D.  ALLIN,  '97,    is   instructor   in   Political    Science   at 
^  Leland  Stanford  University,  California. 

F.  A.  Carman,  '98,  is  a  journalist  in  Toronto. 
Miss  Florence  E.  Deacon,  '98,  is  teaching  in  Milton 
West,  Ont. 

H.  W.  Gundy,  '98,  is  a  member  of  the  teaching  staff 
in  the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

J.  W,  Crewson,  '88,  is  engaged  in  the  Public  School, 
Cornwall,  Ont. 

C.  W.  Service,  '95,  is  a  Medical  Missionary  among  the  Indians  at 
Clayoquat,  B.C. 

A.  E.  I.  Jackson,  '98,  is  in  the  4th  Street  Bank,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

I  HAVE  asked  of  the  Personal  Editor  a  few  lines  of  the  space 
allotted  to  him,  and  wish  to  use  it  as  the  best  means  of  reaching 
Acta  readers.  It  must  be  thoughtlessness  that  requires  such  frequent 
letters — call  them  duns  if  you  will — before  subscribers  will  remit.  We 
have  sent  out  a  large  number  of  accounts,  but  it  may  be  yours  is  not 
among  the  number  yet.  Do  not  render  sending  it  necessary.  If  you 
are  a  friend  of  Victoria  and  of  Acta,  and  desire  to  help  us  in  what  is 
not  ordinarily  an  easy  undertaking,  just  sit  down  and  write,  letting  us 
know  where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing,  and  also  any  infor- 
mation you  may  have  as  to  members  of  your  class.  While  you  are  at 
it,  you  might  as  well  enclose  your  subscription  to  date.  We  would 
urge  you  to  be  thoughtful  enough  to  assist  in  this  matter.  News  of 
your  doings  will  be  prized  more  than  the  money  enclosed,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  latter  is  a  commercial  necessity. 

C.  W.  DeMille,  Bus.  Mgr. 
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H.  E.  Ford,  '95,  M.A.  '00,  is  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Washington,  Pa. 

Miss  E.  G.  Swanzey,  '98,  resides  in  Regina,  N.W.T. 

Prof.  A.  B.  Willmott,  '87,  B.Sc,  is  a  resident  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 

W.  A.  McK.  Chant,  '95,  is  a  writer  of  advertising,  and  resides  at 
188  Ossington  Avenue,  Toronto. 

T.  K.  SiDEY,  '91,  is  Associate  Professor  of  Latin  in  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa. 

G.  F.  Zimmerman,  '97,  is  principal  of  the  High  School,  Brewster, 
N.Y. 

H.  R.  Carveth,  '96,  s  instructor  in  Physical  Chemistry  at  Cornell 
University. 

J.  W.  Baird,  '97,  has  a  fellowship  at  Cornell  University  in  the 
Department  of  Psychology. 

Another  Victoria  man,  who  is  doing  post-graduate  work  at  Cornell, 
is  A.  W.  Crawford,  '95.  "  In  addition  to  "  work  in  the  Department 
of  Philosophy,  he  is  assistant  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Review,  which 
is  edited  by  President  J.  G.  Schurman,  who  is  also  a  Canadian. 

C.  H.  Fowler,  '95,  is  a  journalist  on  the  staff  of  the  Telegram, 
Toronto. 

C.  E.  HoLLiNRAKE,  '95,  is  practising  law  in  Milton  West,  Ont. 

W.  T.  White,  '95,  is  manager  of  the  National  Trust  Company, 
Toronto. 

S.  S.  Rebeler,  '86,  of  Winchester,  Ont.,  called  a  few  days  ago  for 
the  first  time  since  his  graduation.  He  wore  his  usual  affable  smile, 
and  had  a  good  stock  of  old  reminiscences  to  review  with  some  of  the 
professors  and  with  Robert.  He  has  not  forgotten  his  college  days  at 
Cobourg. 

E.  S.  Howard,  '92,  who  has  lately  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy 
on  the  Guelph  Collegiate  staff,  is  making  a  decided  success  of  teach- 
ing. For  the  last  nine  years  he  has  occupied  a  position  in  the  depart- 
ment of  English  and  History  in  Brampton  High  School,  and  should 
be  complimented  on  the  result  of  his  efforts,  many  of  his  pupils  having 
been  awarded  honors  at  the  Scholarship  examinations.  We  trust  that 
his  labors  in  Guelph  may  be  equally  successful. 

In  the  first  official  Gazette  of  those  members  of  the  Canadian 
militia,  who  have  recently  been  awarded  the  highly-prized  long  service 
medal,  appears  the  name  of  Major  H.  L.  Snelgrove,  40th  Regiment,  a 
graduate  of  '86. 
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We  thank  old  grads.  for  their  kind  words  regarding  the  "  Campus  " 
question.  Writing  from  Port  Rowan,  E.  Pugsley,  '89,  says :  "  Am 
always  pleased  to  learn  of  old  (or  new)  Vic's  prosperity.  I  hope  you 
may  get  a  campus  this  time,  that  will  be  of  some  use  to  the  College." 

J.  A.  Jackson,  '89,  paid  us  a  flying  call  a  short  time  ago,  and 
enjoyed  an  evening  at  the  "  Lit.".  This  is  a  graduate  who  has 
reflected  much  credit  upon  his  Alma  Mater.  For  several  years  he 
occupied  with  success  the  position  as  Principal  of  Iroquois  High 
School,  winning  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  is  now  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  of  Sunday  Schools  for  Ontario,  the  position  formerly 
held  by  Mr.  Day. 

W.  G.  Watson,  '97,  when  renewing  his  subscription,  writes  from 
Thessalon :  "Have  just  received  the  first  number  of  Acta  for  the 
current  year  and  am  very  pleased  with  its  appearance  and  contents. 
It  makes  me  a  little  homesick  for  my  Alma  Mater,  to  read  of  all  the 
pleasant  happenings  and  stirring  life  of  the  opening  month  of  College. 
I  am  bound  to  Victoria  College  by  the  strongest  ties  of  devotion, 
her  professors  have  led  me  into  the  realm  of  truest  culture  and  her 
joyous,  yet  serious,  students  have  given  me  courage  for  my  life-work." 
We  feel  that  such  a  tribute  is  well  worth  repeating. 

E.  R.  L.  Gould,  '81,  is  a  graduate  of  Victoria.  He  has  had  a  very 
successful  career  as  lecturer  on  Statistics  in  University  of  Chicago, 
and  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  has  lately  resigned  his  Profes- 
sorship in  Columbia  University,  to  accept  the  position  of  City  Cham- 
berlain of  New  York  City,  under  the  new  adminstration  of  Mayor 
Seth  Low.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  in  his 
subject,  and  is  in  addition  a  man  of  great  force  in  public  affairs. 
Besides  being  City  Chamberlain,  he  is  President  and  Director  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Company ;  Director  of  the  Southern  Improvement 
Company;  President  of  the  19th  Century  Club;  Director  of  the 
Unites  States  Life  Insurance  Company ;  Vice-President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  ;  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Automobile 
Company ;  Member  of  the  City  Club,  of  which  Bishop  Potter  is  Presi- 
dent; Member  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art;  and  director  and 
trustee  in  a  number  of  other  important  institutions  and  organizations. 

Herbert  N.  Casson  was  student  at  Victoria  in  1889-90,  and  has 
since  won  considerable  reputation  as  a  student  of  social  problems  and 
as  a  platform  speaker.  His  most  ambitious  literary  work  has  just 
been  published.  It  is  called  "  Organized  Self-Help ;  a  History  and 
Defence  of  the  American  Labor  Movement."     In  a  recent  review  in  a 
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high  class  journal,  the  reviewer  said :  "  No  matter  how  great  one's 
previous  study  of  economic  questions,  he  will  find  it  instructive ;  and 
no  matter  how  little  one's  previous  study  of  such  questions,  he  will 
find  it  interestmg." 

M.  F.  LiBBY,  'qo,  Ph.D.  (Clark)  'oi,  has  entered  upon  his  duties  as 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Colorado.  Resigning 
from  Jameson  Avenue  School  in  1896,  Mr.  Libby  spent  five  years  in 
study,  th  ee  of  them  in  Germany,  at  Goettingen  and  Berlin,  and 
finally  took  his  Doctor's  degree  from  Clark  University  at  Worcester, 
Mass.  He  will  be  well  remembered  as  a  successful  teacher  of  English 
in  various  collegiate  mstitutes  in  Ontario,  and  in  particular  as  an  able 
expounder  of  Shakespeare. 

A  SHORT  time  ago,  a  very  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  Tnomas  J.  Blake,  Brampton,  when  Miss  Nellie  McClelland,  was 
married  to  Major  George  VV.  Bruce,  '85,  a  very  successful  barrister  of 
Collingwood.  On  the  eve  of  the  wedding  the  groom  was  presented, 
by  the  citizens  of  Collingwood,  with  a  silver  tea  service  and  two  library 
chairs.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  the  groom's  gift  to  the  bride 
was  a  beautiful  brooch  made  from  a  gold  medal  won  by  himself  at 
Victoria  University.  F.  Jacombe,  '97,  of  Guelph  Mercury,  in  sending 
us  an  account  of  the  above  celebrity,  writes  :  "  One  of  the  Major's 
greatest  honors  up  to  the  present  has  been  that  of  Chairman  of  the 
'  Bob,'  got  up  by  the  class  of  '96,  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  improve- 
ment of  our  brethren  of  '97."  Acta  tenders  the  happy  couple  her 
compliments. 

It  is  with  sorrow,  that  we  report  the  sudden  death  of  W.  A.  Whit- 
ney, Iroquois,  Ont.,  which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  January  17th. 
Deceased  was  one  of  the  oldest  residents  and  for  many  years  principal 
of  Iroquois  High  School.  He  was  a  most  successful  teacher  and 
retired  from  the  principalship  with  an  excellent  record.  Too  active 
to  remain  long  in  retirement  he  was  engaged  as  classical  master  in 
Morrisburg  Collegiate  Institute,  where  he  taught  till  qualified  to  accept 
superannuation.  In  later  years  he  was  proprietor  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
News.  His  college  life  was  spent  at  Victoria,  securing  the  degree  of 
M.A.  in  '64,  and  with  honors,  in  '89.  He  was  a  Methodist  and 
Liberal,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  grown-up  family  to  mourn  his  death. 


We  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  Prof.  Locke,  of  University  of 
Chicago,  F.  Jacombe  and  Torontonensia,  for  valuable  information 
received  from  them  regarding  old  grads. 
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#"^^^EVILLE,  to  Herman  B.,  waiting  at  Ladies'  Study  door— 
I   T^T  "Just  tell  her  that  you  saw  me." 

I    ^^  "  What  do  we  find  now,  friends  1 " — Young,  warming 

up  to  his  text  at  Lit. 

Among  the  many  novelties  introduced  by  the  First 
Year  in  their  reception  was  a  real  fire  scene.      Someone 
extinguished  the  flames  before  the  '05  Hose  Company, 
defunct  since  the  Bob,  could  be  reorganized  for  service. 
"I  lived  a  month  on  beefsteak  and  headache  pow- 
ders."—Rees. 
We  are  trying  to  learn  the  name  of  the  elderly  gentleman  who,  at 
chapel,    is   occasionally   seen   pumping   the   organ  and   reading   the 
Toronto  World  simultaneously. 

Dawson,  confidentially,  at  Lit. — "An  idea  has  been  rattling 
around  in  my  head." 

Voice — "Did  it  hit  anything?" 

E.  W.  S.  Coaxes,  who  is  stationed  at  Kensington,  Que.,  is  back  for 
three  months  to  complete  his  theological  work,  and  incidentally  to 
show  the  B.D.  team  a  few  dodges  in  hockey. 

"  Tripping  the  light  fantastic  "  has  probably  been  forever  stopped 
among  the  '05  girls  in  the  Ladies'  Study.  Robert  suggested,  so  'tis 
said,  that  if  it  was  persisted  in  they  would  never  get  a  B.D.  or 
Specialist. 

Eakins,  at  reception — "Say,  do  you  want  to  meet  a  young  lady?" 
"Yes."     "  Well,  wait  till  I  find  out  her  name." 

Heard  in  Front  of  "Princess." 
F-LL-R-T-N. — "  I  have  enjoyed  this  afternoon  so  much.     Can  I  not 
take  you  to  another  play  sometime  ?  " 

She. — "Thank  you,  I  will  ask  my  husband." 

He. — "  Heavens  !     Are  you  married  ?  " 

Lady  Visitor,  graciously — "  Are  you  a  Freshman  ?  "     Exit  F-w — r. 
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Brown  is  going  to  have  a  few  of  these  rules  about  not  talking  to 
the  ladies  in  the  Library  changed,  or  know  the  reason  why. 

E.  M.  B.,  Luck,  and  others  think  the  Government  at  the  Lit  had 
better  run  a  "  Limited  "  or  else  put  on  sleeping  cars  for  the  members. 

"  I  CONSULTED  the  medium  several  times." — Walker,  '03. 

The  Senior  Dinner,  the  ofificial  "  Lebewohl "  of  the  student  body  to 
the  Senior  Class,  will  be  held  this  year  on  the  evening  of  March  7,  and 
Chairman  Walker  looks  wise  as  he  assures  us  that  it  will  be  the  best 
ever  ;  firstly,  because  '02  are  the  guests  of  honor ;  lastly,  because  '03  is 
to  be  Grand  Marshal  of  the  ceremonies.  Judge  Britton,  a  Victoria 
alumnus,  is  to  preside,  and,  as  last  year,  the  dinner  is  to  be  a  family 
gathering  strictly,  from  the  President  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
our  own  Chancellor  down  to  the  wee-est  Freshman,  and  the  latter  says 
that  he  and  all  his  host  are  coming  to  this  solemnly  merriest  feature  of 
Victoria's  college  year.  The  Committee :  D.  A.  Walker,  Chairman  ; 
S.  W.  Eakins,  Sec;  Miss  Will,  Miss  Jeffrey,  Miss  Spence,  W.  H. 
Wood,  B.A.,  E.  W.  Wallace,  N.  E.  Bowles,  Robert  Pearson,  H.  D. 
Robertson,  T.  P.  Campbell,  R.  Hughes,  A.  A.  Wall. 

The  wireless  system  brought  us  a  message  the  other  day  from 
somewhere  or  other,  about  a  "  Gang,"  six  huge  black  bottles  and  a 
sleigh-ride — but  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  tell  more. 

Fair  '05  hockey  enthusiast — "  Oh,  Dobby,  Dobby,  slug  him,  slug 
him." 

Gray  thinks  there  should  be  government  ownership  of  railroads 
between  the  College  and  the  Junction,  so  that,  after  receptions,  he 
could  get  back  the  next  morning  in  time  for  lectures. 


The  Women's  Oration  Contest. 

Apropos  of  Oration  Contests,  the  Women's  Literary  Society  is 
certainly  well  versed  in  the  art  of  providing  a  delightful  treat — but 
perhaps  we  had  better  begin  at  the  beginning. 

For  days  and  days  beforehand  there  had  been  from  six  different 
writing-desks,  in  as  many  boudoirs,  persistent  enticing  of  the  Muses, 
rapid  perusing  of  Tennysons  and  Brownings  for  fetching  quotations, 
followed  on  later  days  by  the  stealthy  seizing  and  barricading  of  empty 
class  rooms — some  youthful  orator  with  burning  eloquence  exhorted 
to  the  more  strenuous  life  that  vast  array  of  empty  seats — and  a  bosom 
companion  or  two. 
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And  on  the  decisive  evening  when  the  Women's  Lit  and  its  many 
friends  were  gathered  in  the  College  Chapel,  "  Success  "  was  in  more 
than  one  sense  the  marked  characteristic  of  each  oration ;  indeed, 
there  might  easily  have  been  found,  as  each  speaker  concluded,  some 
one  or  many  who  would  have  ventured  their  all  on  the  prospects  of 
that  particular  contestant.  But,  behold,  there  were  present  three 
sages  out  of  the  West,  Mr.  John  Millar,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Professor  Alexander  of  University  College,  and  Professor 
McKay  of  McMaster,  who,  after  much  testing  with  the  balances,  pro- 
claimed that  Miss  E.  A.  McLean,  '02,  had  won  the  prize,  which  Dr. 
Bell  thereupon  presented  in  a  few  congratulatory  words. 

Pleasing  musical  numbers  by  Misses  Crysdale,  Chown  and  Mitchell, 
and  readings  by  Miss  Robertson  and  Miss  Powell,  B.A.,  were  given 
during  the  evening.     Thoughts  from  the  orations  : 

Perseverance  without  a  true  ideal  is  worse  than  useless. 

Never  be  content  to  be  a  part  of  what  you  may  be. 

We  cannot  steer  to-day  by  the  aims  and  ideals  of  yesterday. 

Character  is  a  perfectly  educated  will. 

Making  a  living  is  not  making  a  life. 


The  Art  Lectures. 

Victoria's  second  annual  course  of  lectures  in  Architecture,  Music 
and  Painting  was,  like  its  predecessor,  enjoyable  and  instructive.  As 
the  value  of  the  series  has  become  better  known,  larger  numbers  of 
the  students  and  friends  of  the  College  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  prominent  artists  and  instructors  of  the  city  in  various 
branches  of  art.  Despite  this  fact,  however,  the  student  body  does 
not  yet  seem  to  appreciate  sufficiently,  as  a  complement  to  a  college 
course,  the  worth  of  this  series,  which  is  in  nature  an  introduction, 
or  at  least  an  incentive,  to  a  further  knowledge  of  art.  The  course 
was  instituted  primarily  for  the  students,  and  it  no  doubt  rests  with 
them  whether  such  a  course  is  to  become,  as  we  hope,  a  fixture  at 
Victoria. 

The  course  was  opened,  November  29th,  by  Rev.  Professor  Cody, 
of  whose  interesting  lecture  on  English  Cathedrals,  an  abstract  was 
given  in  the  January  Acta.  December  13th,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cameron,  of 
University  College, lectured  on  the  "English  pre-Raphaelite  Painters," 
this  lecture,  like  Professor  Cody's,  being  illustrated  by  lantern  views. 
He  described  how,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  there  was 
formed  the  pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  of  artists,  who,  influenced  by 
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the  Romantic  movement  and  the  renaissance  interest  in  nature, 
rebelled  against  the  conventionalities  of  i8th  century  art  and  sought 
to  revive  the  elaborate  and  exact  depicting  of  nature,  together  with 
the  mystical  and  symbolical  method  of  interpretation  which,  they  held, 
characterized  earlier  mediaevalism.  One  of  the  chief  glories  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  painters,  their  mastery  of  color,  could  not  be  rendered 
in  the  black  and  white  of  lantern  slides,  but  the  other  features  of  the 
paintings  of  Holman  Hunt,  Millais  and  Rossetti  were  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Cameron,  who  also  read  some  of  Rossetti's  poems  illustrative  of 
his  paintings. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  lectures  of  the  series  was  that  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  Jeffers,  choirmaster  of  the  Central  ,  Methodist  Church, 
January  Qth,  on  "  Voice  Habits  in  Singing."  Mr.  Jeffers  began  by 
describing  the  production  of  voice  and  the  control  of  the  breath, 
which,  he  said,  was  to  the  singer  what  the  bow  is  to  the  violinist,  the 
art  of  singing  being,  in  fact,  the  art  of  breathing.  Control  over  the 
breath  should  be  exercised  at  the  base  of  the  lungs  and  at  the  sides, 
not  in  the  throat.  Mr.  Jefifers  illustrated  various  defects,  such  as  the 
strangled  effect  produced  by  a  too  rigid  tongue,  and  the  effect  of 
nasality,  of  loose  ligaments,  and  of  wasted  breath.  The  different 
registers  of  the  male  and  female  voices  were  explained,  as  was  the 
necessity  of  mobility  of  throat  and  palate,  upon  which  the  clear 
articulation  of  vowel  sounds  so  much  depends.  The  overdoing  of 
the  tremolo  was  ascribed  by  the  lecturer  to  singers  contracting  the 
habit,  and  then  not  being  able  to  overcome  it.  Several  selections  were 
sung  at  the  close  by  Misses  Pew  and  Hungerford  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond, of  Mr.  Jeffers'  choir. 

The  next  lecture,  by  Mr.  A.  Dickson  Patterson,  January  17th,  was 
on  "The  Motive  in  Art,"  and  was  illustrated  by  numerous  lantern 
slides  of  well-known  paintings.  The  speaker  defined  the  motive  in 
painting  as  about  equivalent  to  the  theme  in  music — the  fundamental 
conception  in  the  artist's  work.  The  meaning  of  a  picture  should  be 
contained  within  its  four  corners,  and  not  require  supplementing  by  a 
catalogue  title  and  description.  By  way  of  illustration,  "The  Angelus  " 
was  shown  here,  Mr.  Patterson  pointing  out  that  our  appreciation  of 
it  depends  much  upon  our  literary  knowledge  of  contemporary  relig- 
ious customs,  such  as  the  vesper  bell.  The  works  of  the  old  Floren- 
tine and  Venetian  masters  were  mentioned,  in  contrast,  as' being  com- 
plete in  themselves.  Mr,  Patterson  showed  that  the  motive  has 
changed  since  the  Renaissance.  Then,  the  painter  took  his  theme 
from  history  or  romance ;  now,  he  also  strives  to  interpret  the  essence 
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of  nature — nature, united  with  human  interest,  we  seek  in  a  great  pic- 
ture. The  painter,  by  making  prominent  what  he  thinks  and  feels 
rather  than  what  he  sees,  puts  that  something  into  his  work  that  makes 
hearts  warm  toward  it. 

"  Old  English  Madrigals  and  Glees "  was  the  theme  treated 
Jan.  23  by  Dr.  Albert  Ham,  organist  of  St.  James'  Cathedral,  The 
madrigal  was  originally  an  amatory  or  pastoral  poem,  but  later,  the 
music  to  which  such  poems  were  set,  choruses  with  from  three  to 
eight  parts.  The  essential  characteristics  of  both  the  madrigal  and 
the  glee,  which,  the  lecturer  said  was  a  later  offshoot  of  the  madrigal, 
were  that  they  were  always  for  male  voices  unaccompanied,  the  treble 
being  taken  by  boy  voices.  It  was  the  rise  of  instrumental  music 
indeed  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  madrigal.  The  speaker 
traced  the  history  of  the  madrigal  in  the  Italian,  Belgian,  and  English 
schools,  showing  that  it  was  only  in  this  branch  of  music  that  England 
can  boast  of  any  true  originality,  and  that  this,  peculiarly  enough,  was 
due  to  her  insular  position  which  made  her  more  resourceful.  Dr. 
Ham  also  noted  the  remarkable  ability  in  part  music  shown  by  the 
English  people  during  the  Golden  Age  of  music  under  Elizabeth. 

A  delightful  feature  of  this  lecture  was  the  rendering  of  illustrative 
madrigals  and  glees  at  intervals  during  the  evening  by  a  double 
quartette  of  gentlemen  and  a  number  of  boy  singers  from  Dr.  Ham's 
Cathedral  choir. 

The  closing  lecture  of  the  course,  "Architectural  Styles,"  was  given 
Jan.  31,  by  Prof.  C.  H.  C.  Wright,  of  the  School  of  Science.  Prof. 
Wright  showed  views  of  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  temples,  to- 
gether with  English  Cathedrals,  indicating  the  manner  in  which  the 
architectural  style  of  each  country  and  period  was  determined  some- 
what by  the  material  used,  such  as  granite,  marble,  or  sandstone.  The 
lecturer  spoke  primarily  from  the  standpoint  of  the  architect,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  constructive  features  of  various  periods  and  showing 
in  particular  how  the  development  of  the  English  Gothic  cathedrals 
resulted  from  a  growing  mastery  ot  architectural  principles  as  applied 
to  the  arch.  The  exterior  of  a  building  should  emphasize  the  plan  ; 
that  is,  should  suggest  the  uses  of  the  various  parts.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  Prof.  Wright  showed  views  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
main  building,  and  incidentally  paid  it  the  tribute  that  it  was  perhaps 
the  finest  piece  of  architectural  work  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Kemp,  Dr.  Potts,  Mr.  H.  J.  Gage,  Dr.  Reeve,  Mr.  H.  H. 
Fudger,  and  Chancellor  Burwash,  were  the  chairmen  at  the  various 
lectures. 
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The  Lit.  hasn't  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  given  by  Green's 
inquiring  solicitously  after  the  Christian  Guardian. 

Robert  Pearson,  the  rising  young  divine,  preached  in  the  North 
Country  a  few  Sundays  ago.  A  chaperone  is  to  be  sent  with  '  Bob ' 
after  this  to  see  that  he  doesn't  have  too  good  a  time  on  the  train 
coming  home. 

Miss  Paul  (after  receiving  registration  ticket) — "  Do  you  have  to 
present  this  to  the  professor  every  time  you  go  to  a  lecture?" 

Robert  (to  third  year  Hon.  Mod.  Class) — *'  Dr.  Edgar  won't  be 
here  this  morning,  so  you'll  just  go  on  with  the  next  ten  pages  of 
French." 

Scene — Front,  hall — 1.15  a.m.  A  group  of  young  ladies  attired 
for  the  "long  promenade."     Numerous  gentlemen  in  waiting. 

Hughes,  Spec. — "  Let  me  see — which  way  do  you  go  ?  Do  you  go 
my  way  ?  " 

Miss  D —  {a  la  30°  below  zero) — "  I  have  an  escort,  I  thank  you." 

Hughes,  serenely — "O,  then,  I  guess  I  don't  go  your  way,  do  I?" 

At  a  recent  hockey  match  between  '04  and  '03,  rumor  has  it  that 
the  congratulations  of  the  '03  young  ladies  upon  the  splendid  victory 
of  '04  were  expressed  briefly  but  definitely  in  the  phrase  '■'■  The 
ruffians! !  .r'  .  . 

Miss  Rockwell  (watching  '03  vs.  '02 — at  spasmodic  intervals  from 
two  to  three  seconds  apart)  "Shoot !  Shoot  !  Ja-a-mie  shoot  ! ! !" 
■  '03's  officers:  Hon.  Pres.,  Dr.  Edgar;    Pres.,  D.  A.  Walker;    ist 
Vice  Pres.,  Miss  Will;    2nd  Vice,  D,  P.  Rees ;   Sec.-Treas.,   J.  H. 
Wallace. 

'04:  Hon.  Pres.,  Prof.  Robertson  ;  Pres.,  R.  Pearson;  ist  Vice 
Pres.,  Miss  Potts ;  2nd  Vice  Pres.,  W.  G.  McElhanney  ;  Secretary, 
W.  G.  Green  ;  Treasurer,  J.  W.  Cantelon. 

Wallace,  E.  W,,  and  Coates  debated  successfully  for  the  Union 
Lit.  against  the  Brampton  Young  Men's  L.  S.  on  the  30th  ult. 

The  evening  of  Jan.  loth  found  a  large  number  assembled  in 
the  College  Chapel  at  the  annual  oration  contest  of  the  Union 
Literary  Society.  The  subjects  were  such  as  to  call  forth  the  deepest 
feelings  of  loyalty,  and  there  were  displayed  to  advantage  "  those  mas- 
culine qualities  which  are  the  essence  of  true  oratory."  The  glories  of 
king  and  country  were  sounded  forth  by  G.  H.  Gray,  '03,  and  W.  G. 
Cates,  '04.  Three  of  the  orators,  M.  A.  Shipman,  '05,  R.  Hughes  and 
A.  E.    Hagar,    B.A.,    chose   for   their    subject    "The   Triumphs  of 
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Canadian  Arms  in  South  Africa,"  and  succeeded  in  proving  to  their 
enthusiastic  hearers  that  "the  Canadians  were  there,"  and  being  there 
played  no  small  part  in  those  scenes  which  were  enacted  on  the  far- 
away veldt.  The  last  speaker,  VV.  H.  Hamilton,  '02,  showed  that  he 
had  caught  some  of  the  true  spirit  of  Methodism  as  he  dwelt  on  its 
mission  in  the  past,  and  predicted  for  it  an  ever-widening  future. 
The  orations  were  interspersed  with  music  and  readings.  The  Judges, 
Rev.  J.  V.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  Farmer  and  N.  W.  Rowell,  B.A., 
after  a  lengthy  discussion  gave  their  decision  in  favor  of  G.  H. 
Gray,  '03. 

A  feature  of  the  evening — the  stories  Dr.  Horning  told  when  the 
judges  were  out. 

"  The  enemy  has  not  to  do  with  John  Bull  alone,  but  with  John 
&  Sons,  Unlimited." — Hughes. 

We  withhold  the  name  of  the  young  lady  who  confesses  she  has  to 
remove  her  rings  before  going  to  the  rink  to  skate. 

Voice  in  '02  class-meeting  : — "  I  tell,  you,  boys,  when  it  comes  to 
work,  these  girls  are  better  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us  other  fellows.'' 
Sounds  like  Mike,  doesn't  it  ? 

During  the  Xmas  hoUdays  certain  urgent  calls  came  from  the 
Book-Room  by  telephone,  which  Robert  Beare  tried  to  answer. 
Since  this  did  not  prove  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  we  naturally 
conclude  that  the  Beer  was  not  of  the  right  quality. 

Carscallen  (Missionary  Study  Class). — "  We  get  these  books  for 
a  small  sum  ;  ordinary  people  have  to  pay  about  twice  as  much." 

M.  Masson. — "  Ze  petit  rink,  is  eet  pour  les  enfants  ?  " 

Senioretta. — "  O,  non,  pour  la  faculte." 

Miss  Smith,  '02  (hesitating  at  osculum  in  sight  translation). — "  I 
know  what  it  means,  Professor,  but  I  don't  think  I  can  do  it." 

Miss  Hamilton,  '05,  can  prove  to  you  by  strictly  mathematical 
method  how  many  days,  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  it  is  until  the 
summer  holidays. 

Stewart. — "  Fifty  years  ago,  when  I  was  at  Northfield,  I  heard  a 
man  say ."     Dire  confusion  followed. 

Miss  Potts,  '04. — "  Who  knows  what  day  is  to-night  ?  " 

These  are  the  days  of  fascinators.  With  receptions,  rinks  and 
sleighing  parties  abroad  in  the  land,  the  laughing  face  peeping  from 
the  mist  of  blue  or  pink  or  white  is  often  seen. 
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My  Fascinator. 


As  in  and  out  her  fingers  flew, 
Methought  the  web  by  magic  grew, 
Because  my  lady's  eyes  seemed  not 
To  look  on  what  her  fingers  wrought, 
But  fixed  themselves  upon  my  face 
With  roguish  and  bewitching  grace, 
And  read  (what  I  dared  not  aver) 
My  homage  deep  and  love  for  her  ; 
Yet  when  I  said — to  break  the  spell — 
"  What  is  it  that  you  make  so  well  ?  " 
Her  eyes  were  downcast  suddenly — 
"  A  fascinator,  sir,"  quoth  she. 


Everyone  spoke  highly  of  the  '04  reception — and  why  not  ?  Was 
not  their  autograph  hunt  a  brilliant  scheme  for  getting  acquainted  ? 
And  what  ladies  could  have  been  kinder  in  introducing,  and  helping 
unfortunates  to  fill  their  promenade  cards,  than  were  the  ladies  of  '04  ? 
And  was  not  their  programme  excellent?  And  did  they  not  invite 
the  Seniors  ?  As  for  refreshments — but  those  who  were  there  know, 
and  why  tantalize  those  who  were  not  ?  The  winners  of  the  autograph 
contest  were  Miss  Eby  and  J.  H.  Beer.  The  unlucky  ones,  Miss 
Proctor  and  N.  E.  Bowles,  were  consoled  with  pretty  little  souvenirs. 
That  '04  are  by  no  means  lacking  in  musical  talent  was  evident 
from  the  playing  of  Miss  Jeffrey  and_^Miss  Lingham  ;  from  the  solos 
of  F.  W.  Harris  and  C.  W.  Bishop,  and  also  from  the  singing  of  the 
male  quartette.  The  scene  now  changes  from  one  of  warmth  and 
brightness  to  one  of  cloud  and  snow,  and  a  lonely  traveller  is  seen 
bravely  facing  the  storm.  People  say  it  was  six  o'clock  when  he 
got  home  next  morning. 

That  long-looked-for  event,  the  Freshmen's  reception,  materialized 
on  Jan.  30th.  One  could  tell  it  was  coming,  for  the  fair  brows  of  the 
freshettes  wore  continual  clouds,  and  that  lucky  man  of  '05  might  have 
been  seen  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  them  just  outside  the  Ladies' 
Study,  many  times  during  the  Week  before  it  happened.  They  fol- 
lowed the  good  precedent  of  the  Sophomores,  and  invited  the  Seniors. 

Each  guest  bore  on  his  back  a  card  upon  which  was  written  the 
name  of  some  character  of  fiction  which  was  to  be  guessed  from  the 
remarks  of  his  friends.     When  these  were  removed,   the  book  and 
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author  were  to  be  added,  and  thirty-one  of  the  guests  on  answering 
correctly  were  rewarded  with  a  carnation  for  their  cleverness. 

Pres.  Robertson  officiated  gracefully. 

Miss  Proctor  read  a  clever  class  poem  and  the  famous  Freshmen 
quartette  were  enthusiastically  encored.  No  trouble  had  been  spared 
to  make  Alumni  Hall  as  attractive  as  possible  in  the  way  of  flowers 
and  cosy  corners,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  latter  apply  to 
Seniors  for  testimony. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  by  '05  for  the  spring  term: 
Hon.  Pres.,  Prof.  Lang;  Pres.,  H.  D.  Robertson;  ist  Vice,  Miss 
Wallace ;  2nd  Vice,  T.  P.  Campbell ;  Sec,  E.  L.  Luck  ;  Treas.,  W. 
E.  Jackson. 

The  destiny  of  '02  for  the  rest  of  their  course  is  in  the  hands  of : 
Hon.  Pres.,  Dr.  L.  E.  Horning;  Pres.,  L.  R.  Eckardt ;  ist  Vice-Pres., 
Miss  Ward ;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  J.  W.  Hedley  ;  Sec.-Treas.,  1).  R.  Moore ; 
Councillors,  J.  N.  Clarry  and  Miss  A.  M.  Smith. 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  a  bit  of  classic  romance  just 
discovered,  with  omissions  where  accurate  renderings  could  not  be 
obtained.  Modern  as  it  seems  in  parts,  yet  we  could  of  course  never 
imagine  it  occurring  in  the  year  of  grace,  1902  : 

On  Sunday  evening,  January  19th,  Mr. betook  himself  to  pay 

a  call  in  the  regions  of .     What  followed  must  be  shrouded  in 

mystery,  but  when  the  scion  of  that  noble  house  returned  home  it  was 

to  find  Mr. stretched,  even  flattened  out  on   the  sofa,  his  feet 

reposing  gracefully  in  hot ,  his  onetime  noble  brow  obscured 

by  a  dense  pile  of  wet  cloths,  while  the  only  sister  of  the  aforesaid 
noble  scion  was  graciously  administering  tea  and  toast  to  the  prostrate 
youth  with  her  own  fair  hands.     With  such  treatment  perhaps  it  is 

needless  to  remark  that  Mr. recovered  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 

attend  with  his  accustomed  efficiency  to  his  next  day's  duties.  This 
romantic  adventure  having  reached  the  ears  of  an  omniscient,  omnipo- 
tent organization  known  as  the ,  of  which  Mr. is  a  mem- 
ber, they  felt  called  upon  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  showing  some 
little  appreciation  of  the  kindness  directed  towards  any  one  of  them 
in  his  hour  of  dire  need.  Realizing  that  a  teaspoon  is  an  awkward 
means   of  administering  liquid  nourishment,  they  presented  the  lady 

with  a  new  and  efficient  which  they   trust  may  prove  useful 

should  occasion  ever  again  arise. 
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TMLETICS 


HE  Freshies  and  Sophomores  opened  the  inter-year 
hockey  season  at  Victoria.  The  Sophs  on  paper  ap- 
peared about  all  there  was  in  the  school-house,  but  after 
the  game  they  had  a  "  spellin'  bee "  to  see  just  how 
many  they  were.  They  won  the  game,  however,  but  not 
until  the  children  made  them  look  as  if  some  one  were 
going  to  steal  their  ice  cream.  The  Freshies,  soon  after 
the  face-off,  got  very  busy,  and  Proc.  Burwash  scored  a 
goal  from  a  beautiful  side  shot.  At  this  moment  the 
Freshies  began  to  whisper  I-told-you-so's,  and  began  to 
look  wise.  Their  forwards  again  got  themselves  in  the  midst  of  it, 
and  scored  goal  number  two.  Much  glee  in  the  amen  corner !  The 
Sophs  then'settled  down  to  business,  and  just  to  relieve  the  monotony 
they  scored  a  goal.  Play  became  quite  giddy  just  then,  and  Rankin 
scored  the  second  goal  for  '04.  My,  those  lusty-lunged  Sophs ! 
Methinks  they  can  cheer  !  The  amen  corner  again  had  a  bargain  day 
and  scored  a  goal.  Just  before  time  the  Sophs  evened  the  score,  and 
first  half  ended,  three  all.  In  the  second  half  the  Freshies'  for- 
wards faded  away,  although  Burwash  and  Robertson  made  some  good 
runs.  For  the  Sophs  the  defence  work  of  Eakins  and  Harris  was 
good,  while  Rankin  was  the  pick  of  their  forward  line.  Burwash  and 
Robertson  did  yeoman  service  for  the  Freshies,  while  McFarlane  and 
Salter  played  steady  games.  The  final  score  was  six  to  three  in  favor 
of  '04. 

Yea,  verily,  old  age  hath  its  pleasures,  but  not  for  '02.  The 
"  venerables  "  got  a  taste  of  the  feeling — oh,  "  wot  it  is  to  be  sot  on." 
They  gently  glided  against  '03  in  hockey  the  other  day.  Poor,  dear 
boys  !  It  did  seem  a  pity  for  them  to  be  beaten — and  so  very  young. 
The  man  with  the  responsibility  of  a  family,  and  also  of  a  large 
hennery  on  his  mind,  could  not  turn  out,  so  "  Charlie  "  Bingham,  the 
boy  soprano,  he  of  the  auburn  hair,  took  his  place  and  did  "  the 
most  comicalist  turn  on  the  ice."  The  Seniors  went  into  the  game 
odds-on  favorites,  but  when  they  got  through  with  it  they  looked  like 
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bogus  Chinese  laundry  checks.  The  snow  on  the  ice  was  a  serious 
drawback  to  Dobson,  who  did  not  work  in  as  many  of  his  famous 
rushes  as  he  used  to  when  we  were  boys  together.  He  played  a  good 
game,  however,  as  also  did  Eckardt.  For  '03  Bowles  and  Odium 
played  exceedingly  well  on  the  defence.  Rockwell  was  the  best  of 
the  forward  division.  The  first  half  ended  with  the  score  four  to  two 
in  favor  of  '03.  In  the  second  half  '02  pressed  hard,  but  could  not 
locate  the  net,  while  the  Juniors  scored  one,  the  match  ending  five 
to  two  in  favor  of  '03. 

L.  R.  Eckardt  is  the  holder  of  the  Athletic  stick  for  1901-02.  He 
has  done  much  for  athletics  for  Victoria,  and  as  the  star  pitcher  of  the 
Varsity  nine,  he  made  a  splendid  reputation  for  himself  on  the 
diamond. 

The  Jennings  cup  series  commenced  January  27th,  with  McMaster 
and  Victoria  drawn  for  the  first  match.  The  McMaster  team,  winners 
for  1 90 1,  were  considerably  strengthened,  and  put  on  the  ice  a  for- 
midable aggregation.  The  game  started  off  with  a  rush,  and  as  the- ' 
ice  was  very  fast,  the  game  promised  to  be  a  hard  one.  Dobson  and 
Dalgliesh  broke  away,  and  soon  put  the  puck  in  the  proper  place.- 
McMaster  took  a  brace,  and  notched  one  from  a  beautiful  side  shot. 
The  puck  went  from  end  to  end,  the  intervals  between  relieved  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  how  not  to  shoot.  Both  teams  were  away  off  in  this  depart- 
ment. McMaster  had  the  better  of  the  first  half,  and  the  score  ended 
3 — 2,  in  their  favor.  The  feature  of  this  half  was  goal-keeper 
Harris's  bucking  the  line,  with  S.  MacArthur,  of  McMaster,  doing 
the  heavy  part  for  their  team.  The  second  half  was  quite  even,  both 
teams  playing  strong  to  the  end.  For  the  first  time  in  history  Vic's 
team  did  not  fade  away  in  the  second  half.  They  played  a  strong 
game  to  the  finish,  and  scored  their  last  goal  within  a  few  seconds  of 
time.  Neither  side  had  much  the  advantage,  each  scoring  three 
goals.  The  game  was  a  very  clean  one,  not  a  man  being  sent  to  the 
boards,  and  there  were  very  few  infractions  of  the  rules.  For  Victoria,. 
Dobson,  on  the  forward  line,  was  very  fast,  and  Dalgliesh  also  was 
very  conspicuous.  Eakins,  on  cover,  played  a  splendid  game,  as  also 
did  Robertson  on  point.  Both  the  goal-keepers  did  first-class  work  ;. 
in  fact,  at  times  their  work  was  brilliant.  Harris  certainly  played  a. 
great  game.  The  final  score  was  6 — 5  in  favor  of  McMaster.  The 
line-up  :  Goal,  Harris  ;  Point,  Robertson  ;  Cover,  Eakins  ;  Forwards  : 
Burwash,  Dalgliesh,  Dobson  and  Hamilton. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  game  was  the  number  of  McMaster 
professors  at  the  game.     It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  the  boys  to  be  ir> 
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such  favor.  If  that  ever  happened  at  Victoria — why,  the  sporting 
editor  would  immediately  be  -transported  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
bliss,  where  there  is  neither  sorrow,  exams,  nor  bad  boys  who  are 
called  "sports." 

A  number  of  Victoria  men  went  over  to  root — about  sixteen,  not 
including  the  ladies.  Charming  crowd!  Great  encouragement  to 
the  players  !  Work  was  too  pressing  ?  Poor  boys  !  So  sorry  !  You 
will  have  to  stay  up  till  2  a.m.  and  say  forty  Ave-Marias,  or  you  will 
be  plucked  sure.     Did  well  in  your  theology,  no  doubt. 

The  backers  of  paper  teams  got  another  rude  jolt  when  the  Fresh- 
men met  the  B.D.'s  in  hockey.  Everybody  expected  the  game  would 
be  a  good  one,  but  few  thought  that  there  would  be  anything  to  it  but 
B.D.'s.  Another  mistake!  The  young  men  whose  chief  aim  in  life 
is  to  attend  class-meeting,  simply  snowed  the  theologians  under. 
Willie  Wood,  owing  to  his  interest  in  the  first  year,  really  didn't  play 
hard,  you  know.  The  company  was  not  fast  enough  for  him.  And 
Charlie  Carscallen  could  see  nothing  on  the  map  but  "  Whitney  and 
victory,"  so  hadn't  time  to  gather  in  the  warm  bouquets  the  Freshies 
were  tossing  at  him.  Speer  allowed  the  Victorias  of  Winnipeg  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  the  west,  and  so  he  did  not  tear  up  the  works. 
In  the  first  half  there  was  nothing  on  the  ice  but  Freshmen  and  goals. 
Jackson,  on  the  Freshies'  team,  had  his  eye  on  the  goal  posts  and 
shot  four  goals  in  quick  succession,  while  the  rest  of  the  forwards  col- 
lected a  few  just  to  see  how  it  went.  The  first  half  ended  7-0.  In 
the  second  half  the  B.D.'s  actually  came  out  of  their  cataleptic  sleep 
and  scored  two  goals,  while  the  Freshies  piled  up  four,  the  final  score 
being  1 1  to  2.  The  B.D.'s  now  intend  to  devote  their  spare  moments 
to  electioneering  and  attending  receptions.  The  doctors  will  be  on 
hand  with  the  ambulance  when  they  meet  the  Seniors.  Dalgliesh 
played  the  best  game  for  the  Theologians,  while  Jackson,  Burwash 
and  Robertson  were  prominent  for  the  Freshies.'  Salter  is  a  promis- 
ing goal-keeper. 

The  second  and  third  years  met  in  the  inter-year  series,  and  as  an 
exhibition  of  "  shinny  "  it  was  a  howling  success.  The  second  year 
played  everything  but  the  puck — men,  ice,  fence,  etc.  There  is  noth- 
ing very  striking  to  record  except  the  players,  whose  only  ambition 
was  to  smash.  The  first  half  ended  without  a  score,  the  third  year 
losing  some  very  good  chances  because  of  inability  to  shoot.  The 
Sophs  took  a  turn  for  the_  better  in  the  second  half  and  scored  four 
goals,  while   the  Juniors  had  to  be  content  with  one.     Rockwell, 
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Eakins  and  Harris  were  about  the  only  ones  on  the  ice  that  played 
hockey. 

There  has  been  one  department  of  the  College  where  the  eye  of 
the  "  Sporting  "  Editor  had  not  reached  until  last  week,  fit  was  rumored 
that  there  was  to  be  a  basket-ball  match  between  Varsity  and  Vic. 
ladies,  so  ye  editor  was  invited  to  be  present.  There  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  regarding  this  latter,  but,  gentle  reader,  do  not  blame 
him,  it  was  not  his  fault.  With  much  trepidation  he  made  his  way, 
attended  by  a  body-guard  of  Freshies,  to  the  lower  regions  and  began 
to  be  merry.  From  the  reporters'  gallery — the  parallel  bars — he  took 
in  the  situation.  As  the  Varsity  girls  were  unable  to  come  over, 
another  team  was  substituted,  and  then  the  slaughter.  Really,  it  was 
lovely  !  You  doubt  me  ?  Should  have  been  there.  Miss  Walton, 
the  referee,  blew  her  whistle  and  the  play  began.  The  first  half  was 
characterized  by  frantic  efforts  to  do  something,  mighty  groanings  in 
spirit  and  high  explosives.  It  was  terrible  the  way  they  smote  that 
ball.  First  half  ended  12-6,  with  both  sides  blown.  The  second 
half  began  by  a  change  of  position,  and  it  worked  well.  One  young 
lady  whose  scoring  arm  seemed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  did  a  lively 
turn  with  the  basket  and  soon  piled  up  a  great  score.  Just  then  they 
had  a  turn  of  the  "slows,"  and  the  other  side  were  "at  home"  for  a 
few  moments  !  Oh,  my  !  Horrible  accident !  One  young  lady  had 
three  fingers  scratched  !  After  some  delay  the  third  spasm  began. 
The  left-handed  maiden  received  for  a  few  minutes  and  the  game  was 
over,  the  final  score  being  28-12.  The  winning  team  was  com- 
posed of  Miss  Keagey,  captain,  and  Misses  Dwight,  Grange,  Proctor 
and  Jickling.  The  other  team  was  composed  of  Miss  Elby,  captain, 
and  Misses  Campbell,  Young,  Burwash  and  Cleaver.  Refreshments 
were  then  served,  Robertson,  '05,  made  a  speech,  and  we  said  we 
would  call  again,  thank  you.  The  young  ladies  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  showing,  as  they  certainly  played  good  ball. 

It  happened  once  that  the  ladies'  hockey  team  took  an  afternoon 
off,  and  betook  themselves  over  to  the  Varsity|rink  to  engage  in  a  match 
with  Varsity's  ladies'  team.  And  thereby  hangs  a— romance.  Our 
ladies  had  been  practising  faithfully,  and  seemed  to  be  in  fine  form 
for  a  game,  but  the  unexpected  happened,  and  they  went  down  to 
defeat.  The  Varsity  girls  are  playing  a  strong  game  this  year,  and 
seemed  to  have  profited  from  last  year'sjplay.  The  game  started  at 
2  p.m.  and  then  the  struggle.  The  blue  and  white  tore  down  the  rink, 
as  if  to  a  bargain  sale.  Vic's  defence  rallied,  and  the  puck  did  a  few 
turns   under   the   skirts  of  the  players.     When  located,    there   were 
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screeches,  punctuated  by  dull  thuds,  as  the  fair  ones  embraced  each 
other,  and  then  a  mad  scramble.  The  Varsity  forwards  scored  first 
blood  from  a  side  scoop,  and  goal  number  one  was  notched  after  eight 
minutes'  play.  Nice  work  !  Well,  I  guess.  The  puck  was  kept  busy 
for  a  few  minutes  when  the  Varsity  girls  scored  in  a  scrimmage.  Only 
a  few  minutes  remained,  but  the  Vic's  could  do  nothing.  After 
several  minutes'  rest,  and  a  chalk  talk,  the  young  ladies  then  came  to 
do  glorious  battle.  The  Vic's  came  strong  in  this  half,  and  were 
pressing  hard.  The  Varsity  girls  got  going,  however,  and  by  a  neat 
bit  of  combination  work  scored  the  third  goal.  Looked  much  too 
easy  for  Varsity.  Our  forwards,  however,  took  a  rush  down  towards 
the  promised  land,  and  Miss  Sale  scored  a  beauty.  Not  so  bad, 
thank  you  !  A  shift  in  the  team,  then,  which  bettered  the  state  of 
affairs.  Miss  Jolliffe  then  had  a  pressing  engagement  at  the  west  end 
of  the  rink,  and  being  in  a  hurry  did  not  salute  as  she  passed  by ;  then 
shoving  the  puck  to  centre,  Miss  Sale  did  the  customary.  Looks 
better,  I  guess  !  Our  forwards,  Miss  Jeffrey  and  Miss  Sale,  rushed  in 
good  style  after  this,  but  good  defence  work  prevented  goals.  At 
full  time  score  was  three  to  two  in  favor  of  Varsity.  Misses  Sale, 
Jeffrey  and  Smith  played  splendidly,  while  Miss  Jolliffe  was  always  in 
her  place.     Misses  Proctor,  Rockwell  and  Watts  played  well  also. 

The  feature  of  the  game  was  the  tumbling  act  of  Vic's  goal  keeper. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  was  very  effective,  although  the  referee  did 
object  some. 

Varsity  has  some  fast  forwards,  but  Miss  Sale  is  the  best  in  the 
business.     Her  work  was  very  good.      Miss  Jeffrey  is  a  "  comer  "  too. 

The  girls  have  been  trying  to  locate  the  hoodoo.  It  is  said  that  it 
is  either  "  Mike  "  or  those  new  toques,  or,  possibly,  D.  P.  Rees,  the 
boss  rooter. 

A  return  match  will  be  played  soon,  and  then  there  will  be  a 
different  story  to  tell. 
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RICH  in  each  token, 
Fair  daughter  of  Spring, 

With  lilies  that  open. 
And  robins  that  sing ! 

Chill  Winter  in  dying 

Gives  place  to  thy  bloom  ; 
And  zephyrs,  sweet-sighing. 

Arise  from  its  tomb. 

The  earth  wakes  to  gladness 

Re-kindled  by  thee ; 
And  hearts,  bound  by  sadness, 

Rejoicing,  go  free. 

But  richer  thy  glory 

From  dark  days  of  old, 
By  sweet,  sacred  story 

Of  love  manifold ; 

When  Jesus,  victorious 

O'er  every  dread  foe, 
From  death  rising  glorious, 

Gave  healing  for  woe. 

0  glad  day,  and  holy ! 

O  sacred,  and  bless'd  ! 
0  joy  of  the  lowly  1 

Thou  sweet  day  of  rest ! 

—A.  E.  H. 
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A  Glimpse  at  Rudyard  Kipling. 


N  the  hush  that  followed  the  soulful  organ  harmonies  of 

I  Browning,  when   the    .fiolian   harp   of  Tennyson   had 

ceased  to  vibrate,  there  fell  upon  the  ear  a  new  music, 
the  music  of  the  banjo  and  the  bugle,  the  trumpet  and 
the  drum,  the  music  of  Rudyard  Kipling — to  some  a 
pseudo- melody,  which  in  scorn  they  likened  unto  the 
music  of  popular  concert  halls,  but  to  others  as  irresist- 
ible as  that  of  the  pied  piper,  and  they  yielded  to  the 
spell  of  his  magic  and  followed  like  the  children  of  old. 
And  what  a  following  he  has  !  Never  has  an  author 
during  his  life-time  been  so  widely  read.  As  Sir  Walter  Besant  puts 
it :  "  The  people  sit  in  a  world-theatre  of  which  the  front  seats  are  at 
the  story-teller's  feet,  and  the  farthest  twelve  thousand  miles  away. 
.  .  .  .  From  east  and  west  and  north  and  south,  wherever  the 
Union  Jack  or  the  Stars  and  Stripes  may  float,  they  flock  into  the 
vast  auditorium  to  listen  spell-bound  to  a  single  voice,  which  reaches- 
clear  and  distinct  to  the  most  distant  tier,  where  the  white  faces  look 
up  and  listen  while  the  story  is  told."  And  in  this  audience  are 
gathered  all  classes,  the  college  don  and  the  day-laborer,  scholarly  and 
illiterate,  young  and  old,  for  the  voice  of  the  story-teller  is  the  voice  of 
the  people.     No  less  wide  and  varied  is  his  range  of  subjects. 

"  For  to  admire  and  for  to  see, 
For  to  behold  this  world  so  wide," 

this  is  and  has  been  his  constant  attitude. 

But  while  this  cosmopolitan  spirit  is  at  home  from  sea  to  sea,  it  is 
in  India  that  we  feel  ourselves  taken  into  the  very  heart  of  things,, 
that  his  magic  pen  dips  deep  into  the  tears  and  laughter  of  that  land 
of  romance  and  mystery.  And  what  is  the  secret  of  the  magician's 
power  in  this  land  ?  The  sahib  and  Tommy  Atkins,  the  coolie  and 
the  people  of  the  hill  country,  is  it  not  because  he  has  lived  with 
these  that  the  strong  voice  is  tremulous  with  unspoken  sympathy  ? 
Is  it  not  because,  as  he  writes  to  this  people, 

"  I  have  eaten  your  bread  and  salt, 
I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine, 
The  deaths  ye  died  I  have  watched  beside, 
And  the  lives  that  ye  led  were  mine. 
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"  Was  there  aught  that  I  did  not  share 
In  vigil  or  toil  or  ease  ; 
One  joy  or  woe  that  I  did  not  know, 
Dear  hearts  across  the  seas  ?" 

And  this  strain  of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  we  find  promise  of 
in  a  little  story  of  the  child  Kipling.  At  the  age  of  five,  the  little 
fellow,  trudging  over  the  ploughed  fields  near  Bombay,  his  tiny  hand 
in  the  giant  clasp  of  a  native  husbandman,  called  back  to  his  mother, 
"  Good-bye,  this  is  my  brother."  This  is  the  key-note,  sweet  and 
strong,  to  the  deep  sympathy  which  permeates  his  portrayal  of  Hindu 
life. 

And  if  his  world  is  sometimes  a  rough  world,  and  if  not  only 
matter,  but  method,  too,  seems  at  times  undignified  and  abrupt,  all 
that  Mr.  Kipling  asks  of  us  is — 

"  Through  the  broken  words  and  mean, 
May  ye  see  the  truth  between." 

As  the  singer  knew  and  touched  it  in  the  ends  of  all  the  earth,  and 
truth,  even  in  ugliness,  is  beauty.  He  does  not  dress  out  flimsy 
ladies  and  dapper  knights  to  flaunt  their  little  parts  behind  the  foot- 
lights of  an  unreal  stage,  but  in  the  light  of  day,  under  the  hard 
pressure  of  no  imaginary  conditions,  we  have  "  neither  children  nor 
gods,  but  men  in  a  world  of  men."  Men  as  in  "Soldiers  Three," 
degraded,  blasphemous  and  drunken,  "  rude  figures  of  a  rough-hewn 
race,"  but  behind  all  their  vices  are  the  real  men  meeting  their  fate, 
living  their  life,  doing  their  work.  Underneath  all  is  the  spark  of  the 
Divine. 

But  we  rejoice  in  a  whole  gallery  of  varied  portraits — Brushwood 
Boy,  Bobby  Wick,  Mrs.  Hawksbee,  The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King, 
Lispeth,  William  the  Conqueror,  The  Man  Who  Was,  Kim,  and  a 
host  of  others  over  whose  names  one  would  fain  linger. 

And  our  own  special  favorites,  "  Wee  Willie  Winkie,"  "  Baa,  Baa, 
Black  Sheep,"  and  "  Muhammed  Din,"  with  their  charming  union  of 
tender  humor  and  deep  pathos.  The  critics  are  discussing  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  stories  of  child  life  have  any  autobiographical 
value.  But  what  matter?  The  children  live  for  us,  and  we  love 
them. 

And  of  the  jungle  books,  what  shall  we  say  ?  Other  men  have 
made  animals  talk,  but  never  did  they  appeal  to  us  as  do  "  Bagheera," 
"  Akela,"  "  Baloo,"  and  "The  Langurs."  We  forget,  as  we  read,  that 
we  belong  to  a  world  of  men.     Our  life  is  the  jungle  life,  our  friends 
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are  Mowgli's  friends.  We  listen  eagerly  to  their  conversation,  their 
jests,  their  disputes.  In  lines  of  swinging  strength  are  set  forth  their 
laws,  embodying  the  greatest  wisdom  of  nations,  for  they  are  wiser 
than  humankind  in  that  they  know  the  laws  of  the  life  of  which  they 
are  a  part. 

"  Now  these  are  the  Laws  of  the  Jungle, 
As  old  and  as  true  as  the  sky, 
And  the  wolf  that  shall  keep  them  shall  prosper, 

And  the  wolf  that  shall  break  them  shall  die. 
As  the  creeper  that  girdles  the  palm-tree, 

The  law  runneth  forward  and  back. 
For  the  strength  of  the  pack  is  the  strength  of  the  wolf, 
And  the  strength  of  the  wolf  is  the  pack. " 

In  the  realm  of  poetry  there  is  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  Mr.  KipUng's  genius  as  in  the  domain  of  prose.  Some 
declare  him  unhesitatingly  the  "unchallenged  Laureate  of  Greater 
Britain,"  and  without  any  sense  of  incongruity  can  use  the  phrase 
"  from  Chaucer  to  Rudyard  Kipling,"  while  others  refuse  to  assign 
him  even  the  obscurest  corner  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  To  these 
last  we  can  only  answer  in  Mr.  Kipling's  own  trenchant  words  : 

"  There  are  nine-and-sixty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  lays, 
And  every  single  one  of  them  is  right." 

Mr.  Kipling  has  done  much  to  broaden  literary  taste  and  to  bring 
poetry  into  every-day  life.  Others  may  seek  their  material  in  tropical 
gardens  or  star-lit  heavens,  but  from  the  rough  life  of  the  barracks- 
room  comes  his  prayer : 

"  It  is  enough  that  through  Thy  Grace 
I  saw  naught  common  on  Thy  earth. " 

He  has  appreciation  and  praise  for  the  "poor  benighted  heathen," 
Fuzzy- Wuzzy,  and  the  loyal-hearted  Gunga  Din ;  it  is  his  voice  that 
pleads  indignantly  for  the  redcoat's  place  in  society,  and  with  his 
clear-sighted  vision  he  sings  with  conviction  of  honor  among  thieves, 
and  the  incident  of  the  border  thief  and  the  colonel's  son  in  that  most 
musical  "  Ballad  of  East  and  West  "  is  used  to  flash  forth  his  doctrine 
of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  man  : 

"  Oh,  East  is  East,  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet. 
Till  earth  and  sky  stand  presently  at  God's  great  Judgment  Seat  ; 
But  there  is  neither  East  nor  West,  Border,  nor  Breed,  nor  Birth, 
When  two  strong  men  stand  face  to  face,  tho'  they  come  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth." 
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The  aim  of  all  these  ballads  seems  to  be  underneath  the  degraded 
exterior  to  show  the  touch  of  human  nature,  which  makes  the  semi- 
savage  "  most  remarkable  like  you." 

Throughout  the  volume  of  "  Departmental  Ditties ''  runs  a  vein  of 
wholesome  humor,  and  after  all  what  a  world-benefactor  a  true 
laughter-maker  is  !     But  Mr.  Kipling  is  more  than  this. 

An  undertone  of  deep  seriousness  is  felt  throughout  all  his  portrayal 
of  Hindu  life,  as  he  explains  to  them  : 

"  I  have  written  the  tale  of  our  life 
For  a  sheltered  people's  mirth, 
In  jesting  guise — but  ye  are  wise, 
And  ye  know  what  the  jest  is  worth." 

This  jesting  guise  is  discarded  in  his  later  poems,  so  aptly  designated 
"The  Seven  Seas."  It  is  this  book  that  has  so  deservedly  won  for 
him  the  title  of  "  Poet  of  the  Sea,"  and  the  book  seems  a  vast  sea- 
symphony,  with  orchestral  harmonies  of  wind  and  wave.  Where 
<:ould  we  find  a  more  majestic  sea-dirge  than  the  "  Song  of  the  Dead  "  ? 

"  We  have  fed  our  seas  for  a  thousand  years 

And  she  calls  us,  still  unfed, 
Though  there's  never  a  wave  of  all  her  waves 

But  marks  our  English  dead  : 
We  have  strawed  our  best  to  the  weed's  unrest, 

To  the  shark  and  the  sheering  gull : 
If  blood  be  the  price  of  admiralty, 

Lord  God,  we  ha'  paid  in  full." 

But  Mr.  Kipling  is  a  master  of  melody  in  all  its  variations.  From  the 
slow,  measured  drum-beat  of  "  Soldier,  soldier,  come  from  the  war  " ; 
from  the  light,  imitative  harmony  in  the  "  Song  of  the  Banjo,"  he 
-can  turn  with  unerring  touch  to  the  deep  organ-anthem  of 
"  Recessional."  From  the  gay  lilt  of  the  ballad,  he  passes  to  the 
stately  measure  of  "  The  English  Flag "  with  its  two  so  perfectly 
imitative  lines  : 

^'  Where  the  sea-egg  flames  on  the  coral  and  the  long-backed  breakers 
croon, 
Their  endless  ocean  legends  to  the  lazy,  locked  lagoon." 

Another  music  sounds  in  the  machinery-clanging  chorus  of 
"  McAndrew's  Hymn,"  in  which  the  poet  of  an  age  of  invention  and 

materialism  sings  the  song  of  steam.  The  poem  has  magnificent 
force  and  resonance,  and  the  metre  ringing  out  the  clanging  beats 

.and  throbs  proves  Mr.  Kipling  a  master  of  versification. 
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In  this  poem  we  see  Mr.  Kipling  as  the  poet  of  a  materiaUstic  age,, 
but  in  another  aspect  we  find  him  even  more  conspicuously  the 
interpreter  of  his  age.  He  is  the  poet  of  Imperialism,  not  the 
imperialism  of  little  England — "a  poor,  little  street-bred  people,"  but 
the  imperiahsm  of  Greater  Britain,  of  the  colonies,  including  our 
own  Canada,  which  he  so  picturesquely  pledges  in  "The  Native- 
born  "  : 

"  To  the  far-flung,  fenceless  prairie. 

Where  the  quick  cloud-shadows  trail, 
To  our  neighbor's  barn  in  the  offing 
And  the  line  of  the  new-cut  rail. 

"  To  the  plough  in  her  league-long  furrow, 
With  the  grey  lake-gulls  behind — 
To  the  weight  of  a  half-year's  winter 
And  the  warm,  wet  western  wind." 

Of  Mr.  Kipling's  imperialism,  glorified  with  the  glory  of  unse  fish- 
ness,  if  we  may  again  quote  Sir  Walter  Besant,  he  says :  "  He  has 
brought  home  to  the  most  parochial  of  Little  Englanders  the  sense 
and  knowledge  of  what  the  British  Empire  means.  What  Seeley  has 
taught  scholars,  Mr.  Kiphng  has  taught  the  multitude.  He  is  the 
Poet  of  the  Empire,  not  the  Jingo  Rhymer,  but  the  poet  with  the 
deepest  reverence  for  those  who  have  built  up  the  Empire,  the  deepest- 
respect  for  the  Empire,  the  most  profound  sense  of  responsibility. 

"  Keep  ye  the  Law — be  swift  in  all  obedience — 
Clear  the  land  of  evil,  drive  the  road  and  bridge  the  ford. 
Make  ye  sure  to  each  his  own 
That  he  reap  where  he  hath  sown  ; 
By  the  peace  among  our  peoples  let  men  know  we  serve  the  Lord  !  " 

And  this  same  poet  it  was  when  the  people  were  shouting  themselveS' 
hoarse  in  vain-glory  "drunk  with  sight  of  power,"  whose  voice  is^ 
heard  in  the  prayer  which  must  live  as  one  of  the  great  moulding 
forces  of  British  character  : 

"  Lord  God  of  Hosts  !  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget." 

And  what  a  lofty  ideal  of  statesmanship  is  held  up  for  us  in  "  The 
White  Man's  Burden."  Not  by  self-seeking  but  by  self-renunciatioa 
will  the  world  be  redeemed  : 

"  By  all  ye  will  or  whisper, 
By  all  ye  leave  or  do, 
The  silent  sullen  peoples 

Shall  weigh  your  God  and  you." 
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And  again  we  hear :  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 
Closely  allied  to  Mr.  Kipling's  imperialism  is  his  doctrine  of 
religion.  What  is  his  Credo  ?  From  his  volume,  "  The  Day's  Work," 
we  hear  ringing  out  in  dogged  tones,  "  What  is  to  be,  will  be,  and  it's 
all  in  the  Day's  Work.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  shirk,  neither  let  him 
be  afraid."  There  is  no  religion  of  outward  forms  and  ceremonies, 
but  yet  in  its  recognition  of  law  and  order  we  have  a  faith  not  unlike 
that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  and  does  not  his  "  Hymn  Before 
Action  "  ring  like  the  voice  of  a  prophet  of  old  leading  the  people  to 
victory  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ? 

"  Ere  yet  we  lose  the  legions — 
Ere  yet  we  draw  the  blade, 
Jehovah  of  the  Thunders, 
Lord  God  of  Battles  aid  !  " 

A  simple  creed,  which  resolves  itself  into  two  words,  Courage  and  Toil. 
And  who  are  some  of  the  disciples  of  this  religion  ?  Scott,  laboring 
without  ostentation  in  the  famine  district  throughout  the  stifling  heat 
of  India ;  the  dour  Scotch  engineer,  McAndrew,  whose  only  plea  to 
God  is : 

"  But  I  ha'  lived  and  I  ha'  worked 
Judge  thou  if  ill  or  well." 

And  Bobby  Wick,  "  only  a  subaltern,"  but  dying  silently  and  uncom- 
plainingly in  a  cholera  camp  because  of  an  unconscious  loyalty  to  the 
principle.  "Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends." 

These  are  but  the  natural  creations  of  an  author  who  at  times  gives 
us  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the  deep  seriousness  of  his  own  relation- 
ship to  that  "  Master  of  all  Good  Workmen." 

"  By  my  own  work  before  the  night 
Great  overseer  I  make  my  prayer." 

There  are  many  faults  in  Kipling's  work  which  we  have  not  touched 
upon,  and  others  we  have  passed  over  but  lightly ;  there  are  reasons 
enough  and  to  spare  for  loving  him,  and  as  for  the  faults  we  can  but 
hope  that  some  day  will  see  the  realization  of  "  the  depth  and  dream 
of  his  desire."  E.  M.  Gr.aham,  'go. 
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The   Soldier's   Mother. 


A  Sketch. 


A  S  far  as  eye  could  see,  a  dense  crowd  lined  both  sides  of  the  street. 
-'*•  Some  sat  upon  the  curb  ;  behind,  stood  many  more  ;  while 
others  looked  down  complacently  from  the  windows  of  the  houses. 
The  throng  in  the  street  was  a  motley  gathering,  such  as  can  be  seen 
only  when  a  great  city  keeps  holiday. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Toronto.  Her  boys  were  leaving  that  after- 
noon for  South  Africa  to  fight  for  Queen  and  country.  Not  for  years 
had  the  city  been  so  stirred.  The  people  were  out  in  full  force  to  bid 
farewell  to  "  the  boys."  Some  were  out  from  patriotic  motives,  more 
had  gathered  from  mere  curiosity  to  witness  a  novel  scene,  a  few  had 
a  close  personal  interest  in  some  member  of  the  Company. 

Elm  street  is  not  a  very  aristocratic  street,  and  among  its  houses 
are  some  very  humble  ones.  To  one  of  the  humblest  we  would  call 
your  attention. 

It  was  one  of  a  row  of  small  frame  houses,  and  but  one  storey  in 
height.  A  low,  mouldering,  mossflecked  roof  was  its  most  pictur- 
esque feature.  The  walls  were  a  dirty  drab,  and  were  gradually 
peeling  away.  Two  little  windows  like  lack-lustre  eyes  stared  for- 
lornly out  upon  the  street.  The  dingy  door  sagged  disconsolately  on 
one  side  ;  to  it  two  rickety  steps  led  directly  from  the  sidewalk.  The 
whole  house,  in  short,  had  an  out-at-the-elbows  and  down-at-the- 
heels  appearance.  Yet  had  you  entered  you  would  have  found  a 
living  room  which,  though  poorly  furnished,  was  scrupulously  neat. 
The  last  extremity  of  poverty,  carelessness  and  filth,  had  no  place 
there. 

This  afternoon  the  house  was  empty  and  silent.  Its  owner,  like 
every  one  else,  was  out  on  the  street  to  see  the  boys  go  by — no  !  she 
cared  not  for  the  others  :  it  was  her  boy  she  waited  to  see. 

She  was  standing  near  the  curb,  a  pathetic  little  figure  in  faded 
black.  Her  face  was  worn  and  sad.  There  was  a  tired  look  about 
the  eyes  and  a  plaintive  droop  to  the  mouth  that  betokened  a  hard, 
monotonous  life.  That  mouth  had  once  been  pretty — even  yet,  when 
she  smiled  you  could  see  that.  But  she  smiled  so  rarely.  You  might 
have  called  her  sixty,  for  she  was  bent  and  wrinkled,  and  her  hair  was 
grizzled,  yet  she  was  barely  forty-five.  She  had  had  more  than  her 
share  of  trouble,  and  she  was  an  old  woman  before  her  time. 
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As  she  stood  there  patiently  waiting,  a  couple  of  boys  came  burst- 
ing through  the  crowd  to  the  street.  They  jostled  against  her  as 
they  passed  and  almost  knocked  her  down.  She  stumbled  forward 
against  a  man  sitting  on  the  curb.  When  he  looked  around  angrily, 
she  murmured  :  "  Excuse  me  !  I  did  not  mean  to  hurt  you." 

He  scrambled  hastily  to  his  feet,  his  face  flushed,  not  with  anger, 
but  shame. 

"  'Tis  mesilf  should  be  axin'  y'r  pardin,  mum,  f'r  lavin'  ye  shtandin'. 
Sit  down  here  an'  Oi'll  kape  off  the  byes." 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  I  couldn't  take  your — " 

"  Sit  down,  mum,  sit  down  !  Oi'd  rayther  shtand.  'Tis  the  foine 
view  ye  do  be  gettin'  here."  (lie  gently  helped  her  to  sit  down.) 
^'  Ye  have  frinds  among  the  byes,  maybe  ?  " 

"  My  son  !  "  she  replied  proudly. 

She  had  taken  leave  of  him  some  hours  before.  She  could  not  go 
to  the  Armories,  where  the  friends  of  the  other  boys  were  even  now 
bidding  farewell.  Her  farewell  was  too  sacred  for  so  public  a  place. 
Her  boy  had  left  her  in  the  little  room  they  called  home. 

He  was  a  big,  strapping  fellow,  full  of  life  and  spirit.  When  the 
call  came  for  volunteers  he  had  been  eager  to  fight  for  the  Empire. 
When  he  found  that  friends  would  care  for  his  mother  in  his  absence, 
he  enlisted,  true  to  the  soldier  instinct  in  him.  She  would  be  as 
comfortable  as  if  he  remained,  and  he — he  must  go. 

He  knelt  before  his  mother  for  a  last  farewell. 

"  God  bless  you,  my  boy,"  she  murmured  through  her  tears.  She 
bent  over  the  head  bowed  before  her  and  kissed  it.  The  son  was 
shaking  with  great  sobs,  for  he-  loved  his  mother.  For  a  moment  he 
longed  to  recall  his  promise  to  his  country,  that  he  might  tell  his 
mother  that  he  would  not  leave  her.  He  raised  his  eyes.  There 
above  the  fireplace  was  a  little  faded  picture  crowned  with  a  tattered 
Union  Jack.     It  was  his  soldier  father. 

"  Mother,"  the  boy  whispered,  "father  would  have  bade  me  go." 

"  So  do  I,  my  son."  It  was  hard  to  say  it,  but  she  was  a  soldier's 
daughter.     "  Go,  and  God  bless  you." 

He  rose  and  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  looked  earnestly  and 
beseechingly  into  his  eyes. 

"Be  true,  my  son  !  " 

Then  she  kissed  him  passionately  once  more — the  last  time. 

With  a  sob  he  broke  from  her  and  was  gone. 

That  was  hours  before.  Now  she  sat  on  the  street  waiting  for  a 
last  mute  farewell  as  her  boy  marched  by. 
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As  she  sat  there  her  mind  ran  back  over  the  past  fifteen  years  to 
such  another  day  when  her  husband  had  taken  her  in  his  arms  for  the 
last  time.  He  was  going  to  the  North-West.  She  had  raised  their 
little  boy  in  her  arms  to  wave  good-bye  to  daddy — he  was  wild  with 
delight  at  the  red-coats  and  the  bands.  Even  then  he  declared  he 
was  "doin'  to  be  a  sojer  'ike  daddy." 

Then  came  the  dreadful  day  when  she  knew  that  she  and  her  boy 
were  alone  in  the  world.  But  through  all  the  sorrowful  years  that 
followed  the  boy  had  been  the  light  of  her  life  and  her  one  joy.  He 
had  been  a  good  son  to  her,  and  mother-like  she  had  made  many 
plans  for  him.     But  they  were  all  shattered  by  this  cruel  war. 

A  boy  ran  down  the  street  shouting  and  waving  a  flag.  The  sight 
of  the  flag  called  up  memories  of  other  and  happier  days  in  the  old 
land.  She  thought  of  the  Union  Jack  in  the  house.  She  rose  pain- 
fully to  her  feet. 

"  I  am  coming  back,"  she  s^id  to  her  burly  friend.  He  promised 
to  keep  her  place,  and  made  way  for  her  through  the  crowd. 

Into  the  little  house  and  up  to  the  fireplace  she  hobbled.  She 
climbed  on  a  chair  and  took  down  the  flag.  As  she  turned  to  go, 
once  more  rushed  over  her  the  thought  of  the  son  she  might  never 
see  again.  There  was  the  chair  on  which  he  had  last  sat.  She  fell  on 
her  knees  before  it,  and  laying  her  head  upon  it  burst  out  weeping. 
She  was  living  over  again  the  grief  of  that  last  parting,  and  her  heart 
was  almost  breaking. 

Suddenly  she  was  roused  by  the  sound  of  music.  A  band  was 
playing  in  the  distance.  She  started  to  her  feet  and  hurried  from  the 
house.  With  pitying  glances  the  crowd  made  way  for  her,  and  she 
regained  her  former  position.  The  band  was  coming  nearer  and  she 
listened  eagerly.  She  came  from  a  fighting  English  family,  and  the 
military  music  made  her  forget  her  sorrow  for  the  time.  Her  eyes 
brightened  and  her  lips  half  parted,  and  she  beat  time  to  the  stirring 
march  as  the  band  passed. 

While  the  local  militia  were  passing  she  watched  anxiously,  but  she 
•did  not  leave  her  seat.  The  cheering  crowd  pressed  closer  against 
her.  A  mighty  roar  came  down  the  street,  drowning  out  all  other 
sounds. 

"They're  coming  ! "  passed  from  lip  to  lip,  and  a  momentary  hush 
fell  upon  the  crowd.  Then  a  surge  of  cheers  burst  upon  them  as 
*'  the  boys  "  passed  down  the  street.  The  soldier's  widow  was  carried 
away  by  excitement.  She  jumped  to  her  feet,  eyes  sparkling,  cheeks 
aflame.  She  waved  the  old  Union  Jack  above  her  head  and  shrilly 
screamed  :    "  Hurrah  !    Hurrah  !    Hurrah  !  " 
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Her  bonnet  was  loosened,  and  thin  wisps  of  gray  hair  fell  over  her 
face.  She  did  not  notice,  for  she  was  beside  herself  with  enthusiasm. 
She  waved  her  flag  frantically  and  quavered  her  thin  "  hurrahs." 

Then  strong  arms  encircled  her  and  she  felt  a  shower  of  kisses  on 
her  face.  A  husky  "  Good-bye,  mother  ! "  and  the  soldier  ^ad  was 
back  in  the  ranks.  He  brushed  away  the  moisture  from  his  eyes,  and 
cheered  by  the  thundrous  shouting  and  the  martial  music  he  stepped 
out  bravely. 

As  the  wave  of  excitement  passed  down  the  street,  it  left  an  old 
woman  crouched  on  the  curb,  her  face  in  her  hands.  A  tattered  flag 
lay  before  her  in  the  mud. 

E.  W.  Wallace,  '03. 


Oriental  Languages. 


T^HE  main  object  of  the  Oriental  course,  as  indicated  in  the  Calen- 
■^  dar,  is  to  aff'ord  "an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Semitic 
languages  and  literature,  and  of  Semitic  history."  Because  of  the 
importance  of  the  literature  of  ancient  Israel,  the  Hebrew  language 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  are  made  very  prominent 
throughout  the  course,  being  taught  in  all  the  years,  and  occupying 
almost  as  much  time  as  all  the  other  languages  taken  together.  More 
definitely  stated,  the  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  litera- 
ture and  history  of  the  Semitic  peoples. 

The  course  is  arranged  throughout  with  a  view  to  secure  for  the 
student  an  intimate  familiarity  with  the  language  and  literary  features 
of  all  the  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  him  an  introduction  to  the  other  important  languages  of  the 
Semitic  family.  In  the  second  year,  which  begins  the  Honor  course,^ 
the  reading  in  Hebrew  is  done  mainly  in  the  historical  books,  while 
Aramaic,  in  its  two  dialects,  East  and  West  Aramaic,  is  taken  up  as  a 
collateral  study ;  in  the  third  year  the  student  makes  a  careful  reading 
of  portions  selected  from  the  most  important  prophetical  writings,^ 
and  is  given  an  introduction  to  the  Arabic  language  and  literature ;  in 
the  fourth  year  the  reading  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  confined  to  the 
poetical  books,  and  the  student  is  made  acquainted  with  the  Assyrian 
language  in  the  original  cuneiform  texts.  In  all  the  years  the  effort  is 
made  not  only  to  impart  an  exact  knowledge  of  linguistic  forms,  but 
"  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  genius  of  the  Semitic  race,  and 
of  the   several   peoples   among   them,    who,    in    succession,    helped 
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tnaterially  in  the  education  of  the  world."  Thus,  while  philology  is 
•duly  studied  for  its  own  sake,  and  as  an  indispensable  instrument  of 
research,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  discipline  is  to  make  it  subservient 
to  the  higher  ends  of  literary  and  historical  culture. 

The  object  and  plan  of  the  course  being  thus  indicated,  it  makes 
its  own  plea.  Its  appeal  is,  of  course,  directly  to  the  student  who 
wishes  to  furnish  himself  with  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
Bible.  If  there  is  one  book  of  the  world's  literature  more  worthy  of 
study  than  all  the  others  it  is  the  Bible,  and  any  discipline  which  will 
help  to  interpret  it  will  be  welcomed  by  the  true  student.  The 
Oriental  course  is  the  only  one  offered  by  the  curriculum  of  our 
university  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  become  a  specialist  in  the 
field  of  Biblical  literature. 

But  the  course  is  arranged  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the 
specialist.  A  glance  at  the  Calendar  will  show  that  in  the  first  two 
years  nearly  all  the  subjects  of  the  general  course  are  made  compul- 
sory to  the  student  in  this  department.  There  is  thus  secured  by  the 
course,  two  elements  fundamental  to  a  liberal  education,  a  broad 
foundation  of  general  facts,  and  the  detailed  information  which 
specializing  in  some  particular  field  of  research  brings.  It  may  not 
be  saying  too  much  for  the  course  to  claim  for  it  that  it  is  less  narrow 
in  respect  to  specializing  than  any  of  the  other  Honor  courses.  In 
the  third  and  fourth  years  the  option  is  allowed  of  taking  Biblical 
instead  of  classical  Greek.  There  is  thus  afforded  the  student  the 
additional  opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  litera- 
ture of  the  New  Testament. 

With  these  particular  advantages  the  course  offers  special  induce- 
ments to  students  whose  life  work  will  be  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  need  of  the  pulpit  to-day  is  a  stronger  and  more 
able  interpretation  of  Biblical  truth.  The  growing  interest  of  all 
evangelical  churches  in  this  important  field  of  Biblical  study  is  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  features  of  our  educational  work.  Those 
having  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  the  courses  of  study  involved  in  the 
department  are  seeking  to  make  it  more  and  more  effective  in 
equipping  the  student  for  Biblical  interpretation.  By  the  careful 
training  the  course  gives  in  the  language  and  literature  of  both  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  furnishes  the 
student  with  the  me^ns  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  exegesis 
of  these  Books,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  Divinity  course. 
The  course  thus  becomes  especially  helpful  to  students  who  proceed 
to  the  Divinity  degree  after  graduation  in  Arts. 
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In  conclusion,  let  me  say  a  word  concerning  the  work  in  Semitic 
history,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course.  The  student, 
fond  of  historical  study,  must  have  his  interest  greatly  intensified 
when  he  begins  to  trace  from  the  day-dawn  of  human  history  those 
forces  and  processes  which  have  culminated  in  the  complex  social, 
political  and  religious  institutions  of  the  present  day.  When  he  sees, 
as  monumental  discoveries  have  shown,  that  long  before  the  time  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  early  even  as  4000  B.C.,  there  existed  in  ancient 
Babylonia  a  people  who  had  made  substantial  progress  in  knowledge 
of  the  exact  sciences,  and  who  were  even  then  in  the  possession  of  a 
language  far  past  its  formative  stages,  he  must  feel  that  he  has  a  new 
perspective  of  history  and  a  larger  view  of  the  world.  And  the 
interest  in  this  department  of  historical  study  is  greatly  increased 
from  the  fact  that  the  student  is  here  tracing  those  currents  of  history 
which  were  moving  surely  forward  to  the  accomplishing  of  a  Divine 
purpose  and  plan  for  the  world's  salvation.  Add  to  this  the  interest 
which  is  continually  being  awakened  by  present-day  discoveries  in  the 
East,  with  their  important  side-lights  on  Biblical,  history  and  interpre- 
tation, and  the  student  must  feel  that  he  is  working  in  a  department 
destined  to  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  world's  education. 

A.  P.  MiSENER. 

Secret  of  Robertson^s  Helpfulness  as  a  Preacher. 


T^HE  secret  of  Robertson's  power  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  was  a  man 
^  first  and  a  preacher  afterwards.  One  experience  after  another 
moulded  him  in  his  earlier  years  to  become  something  more  than  the 
conventional  ecclesiastic  of  the  England  of  the  mid-century.  As  a 
boy  Robertson  was  high-thoughted  and  noble ;  his  great  ambition  was 
to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  chivalric  daring  and  eager  energy  displayed 
by  him  throughout  his  life  showed  the  influence  of  his  early  dreams- 
Led  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  abandoned  his  thought  of  entering  the 
army  and  determined  to  study  for  the  ministry;  but  in  reading  for 
holy  orders  he  resolved  to  be  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  And 
like  the  apostle  Paul  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  hardness.  He 
was  born  in  a  stormy  time.  The  tide  of  materialism  and  scepticism 
ran  high  in  England,  and  Robertson,  who  would  not  make  his  reason 
bUnd,  met  all  the  questionings  of  an  eager  scientific  age,  and  fought 
the  great  battle  for  his  faith.  After  graduating,  he  preached  in  two 
parishes,  but  resigned  his  charge  at  Cheltenham  because  of  the  un- 
settled state  of  his  mind.    Repairing  to  the  Continent  he  sought  peace 
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of  mind  in  travel.  But  he  could  not  shake  himself  free  of  the  doubts 
and  fears  which  haunted  him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  sky  above 
this  universe  was  a  dead  expanse,  black  with  the  void  from  which 
God  Himself  had  disappeared.  In  a  fearful  loneliness  of  spirit  he 
wandered  amid  the  gloomy  scenery  of  the  Tyrol.  Writing  a  letter  to 
a  friend  at  the  time  he  says,  in  words  which  show  the  bravery  of  him, 
"  I  am  quite  willing  to  struggle  on  in  twilight  until  the  light  comes. 
True,  manly  struggle  cannot  fail.  I  know  that.  Only  a  man  must 
struggle  alone.  His  own  view  of  truth,  or  rather  his  own  way  of 
viewing  it,  and  that  alone  will  give  him  rest."  Noble  words,  and 
because  in  the  thickest  of  the  struggle  he  kept  his  eye  on  nobleness 
and  goodness,  peace  came  at  last,  and  he  had  won  the  great  victory 
of  his  life.  Years  afterwards,  in  a  lecture  to  the  workingmen  of 
Brighton,  he  recalled  this  struggle  and  his  victory  in  the  mountain 
wildness  of  the  Tyrol  in  the  following  glorious  note  of  serene  faith  : 
"  I  appeal  to  the  recollection  of  any  man  who  has  passed  through  the 
hour  of  agony,  and  stood  upon  the  rock  at  last,  the  surges  stilled 
below  him,  and  the  last  cloud  drifted  from  the  sky  above,  with  a  faith, 
and  hope,  and  trust  no  longer  traditional,  but  of  his  own — a  trust 
which  neither  earth  nor  hell  shall  shake  thenceforth  forever." 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  in  regard  to  this  experience  in 
Robertson's  career  because  it  really  directed  the  whole  course  of  his 
after  life.  Great  results  flowed  from  his  brave  battle.  He  emerged 
from  this  conflict  with  his  horizon  broadened  and  enlarged.  Through 
it  he  overcame  the  narrow  pietism  of  the  evangelical  school  iil  which 
he  had  been  born  and  raised,  and  to  whose  party  he  belonged  in  his 
first  charges  before  the  crisis  of  his  life  came  upon  him.  He  retained 
the  fervor,  intensity  and  simplicity  of  the  evangelicals ;  but  these 
qualities,  of  such  prime  importance  to  a  useful  preacher,  through  his 
own  sorrows  of  soul  were  glorified  by  a  large  charity  and  by  a  burning 
sympathy  with  the  restless  thinkers  among  all  classes  of  people.  No 
preacher  of  his  time,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Maurice,  came  to 
the  pulpit  with  such  intensity,  such  living  faith,  such  sympathy  for 
his  fellow-men,  such  freedom  from  the  harshness  and  bigotry  of  the 
traditional  churchmen  of  his  day. 

With  the  undaunted  courage  of  a  true  man  Robertson  began  his 
ministry  in  Brighton.  From  the  outset  he  threw  himself  heart  and 
soul  into  the  life  of  his  congregation.  A  Tory  by  habit  and  educa- 
tion, his  love  of  liberty,  nourished  by  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  tha 
new  school  of  poets,  made  him  rejoice  in  the  great  movements  in 
France  and  England  which  made  for  the  truer  freedom  of  the  race. 
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Whatever  was  agitating  society  interested  him.  He  loved  the  working 
classes,  and  they  knew  that  his  sympathy  was  genuine.  His  interest 
in  establishing  reading  clubs,  in  lecturing  on  poetry  for  them,  in 
speaking  on  behalf  of  early  closing  in  the  interests  of  the  shop-keepers' 
assistants — all  this  ceaseless  activity,  concerned  with  the  thought  and 
daily  life  of  those  whom  other  clergymen  considered  beneath  their 
notice,  made  Robertson  beloved  by  the  common  people,  and  no 
better  tribute  of  their  affection  could  be  given  than  their  grief  at  his 
funeral.  He  carried  this  practical  sympathy  with  humanity  over  into 
his  addresses  and  sermons.  He  was  never  tired  denouncing  injustice 
and  oppression ;  he  hated  Pharisaism,  and  he  scorched  up  whatever 
was  false  or  cruel ;  he  welcomed  every  movement  of  his  time  which 
promised  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  masses.  But  his  sympathy 
was  wide,  and  he  avoided  the  folly  of  extremes.  He  was  as  much 
a  friend  of  the  wealthy  as  of  the  poor  in  his  parish,  for  he  probably 
realized  that  the  former  had  as  much  need  and  as  much  to  learn  as 
the  latter.  It  was  because  he  was  an  all-round  man,  because  he  could 
see  every  side  of  truth,  and  had  an  imaginative  sympathy  with  every 
man,  rich  and  poor,  that  he  acquired  his  profound  knowledge  of 
human  character  and  was  able  to  feel  for  men.  He  was  thus  in  his 
sermons  enabled  to  reveal  men  to  themselves,  to  tell  them  what  their 
life  meant  and  how  to  idealize  it  and  to  ennoble  it.  It  was  this  acute 
sensitiveness  to  all  impressions,  this  deep  power  of  feeling,  that  made 
his  preaching  so  impressive  and  enabled  him  to  wield  the  power  of  a 
resistless  eloquence.  Those  who  heard  him  never  forgot  the  tones  of 
his  voice  when  he  described  the  cry  of  the  Hungarian  nobles,  "  Let 
us  die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa,"  or  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  joy 
with  which  he  spoke  of  the  great  obedience  of  the  English  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead^  true  to  duty  to  the  last. 
When  he  touched  on  questions  or  on  deeds  on  which  he  was  stirred, 
he  himself  confessed  that  "  his  blood  ran  liquid  fire." 

One  secret  of  his  helpfulness,  then,  lay  in  his  power  of  vital  sym- 
pathy with  all  whom  he  met  and  in  all  the  questions  of  his  time.  In 
his  burning  eloquence  he  lost  self-consciousness ;  he  was  completely 
dominated  by  his  ideas,  and  there  was  no  posing,  no  unseemly  and 
vain-glorious  gesticulations,  no  silly  pantomime,  no  speaking  for  the 
sake  of  making  fine  phrases.  He  was  extremely  modest.  If  he  hated 
one  thing  more  than  another  it  was  the  reputation  of  being  a  popular 
preacher. 

The  sermons  of  Robertson  were  powerful  in  their  effect  on  the 
people  of  Brighton  and  on  thousands  and  thousands  of  those  who 
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have  read  them  since  his  death,  because  they  show  the  great  qualities 
of  style  which  every  minister  must  possess  if  he  would  be  truly  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  lucid.  No  one  can  help  but  understand 
what  he  has  to  say.  His  lectures  on  poetry  to  the  workmen  of 
Brighton  are  models  in  their  treatment  of  sublime  themes  in  easy, 
flowing  style,  in  words  comprehended  easily  by  the  most  illiterate. 
Then  along  with  their  clearness  and  succinctness  of  expression  is 
attractiveness.  Robertson  was  a  poet  by  nature,  and  he  possessed 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  poet.  His  style  is  affluent  and  con- 
crete. His  sermons  are  crowded  with  images  which  light  up  the  most 
difficult  subjects.  He  has  a  way  of  making  his  sentences  forceful  and 
luminous,  so  that  it  is  said  he  could  somehow  reach  the  densest  child 
in  a  Sunday  School  class.  But  while  his  thought  was  clear,  logical 
and  well  ordered,  it  was  practical.  His  preaching  met  the  common 
need  of  men.  He  was  a  teacher,  and  many  of  his  sermons  are  models 
of  exposition.  If  he  took  the  most  recondite  of  Old  Testament  texts 
he  never  rested  until  he  had  fitted  them  into  modern  settings  and 
brought  home  their  truths  to  the  souls  of  his  hearers.  He  was  direct 
and  personal  in  his  preaching,  whether  in  denunciation  or  in  sympa- 
thetic love.  No  man  before  him  made  the  Bible  seem  such  a  book 
of  living  truth. 

Robertson  centred  his  preaching  in  Christ.  He  first  brushed  aside 
the  cobwebs  of  theology,  with  all  narrow,  rigid  interpretations  of 
Biblical  history  and  language.  He  emphasized  the  humanity  of 
Christ.  Some  of  his  greatest  sermons  deal  with  such  subjects  as  the 
sympathy  of  Christ,  the  loneliness  of  Christ,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
sorrow  of  Christ,  the  sonship  of  Christ. 

Christ  was  to  him  a  living  Lord,  a  sympathetic  presence,  an  abiding 
comfort,  and  it  is  this  large  trust  which  inspires  his  sermons  and 
makes  them  so  helpful  to  all  who  seek  after  spiritual  truth.  Early  in 
his  ministry  he  summed  up  his  inner  life,  his  inspiration,  in  these 
words  :  "  Of  one  thing  I  have  become  distinctly  conscious — that  my 
motto  for  life,  my  whole  heart's  expression  is,  'None  but  Christ';  to 
feel  as  He  felt ;  to  judge  the  world,  and  to  estimate  the  world's  maxims 
as  He  judged  and  estimated.  This  is  the  one  thing  worth  living  for. 
To  realize  that  is  to  feel  '  None  but  Christ.'"  This  was  the  secret  of 
Robertson's  success  as  a  man  and  a  preacher — a  preacher  of  immortal 
memory,  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  been  called  by  Henry 
Drummond,  the  greatest  of  His  disciples,  "  the  truest  and  bravest  of 
men." 

W.  T.  Allison. 
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What  a  College  Education  Should  Mean  to  a 
Woman, 


T^HE  following  will  be  but  an  imperfect  sketch,  attempting  to  show 
'^  wherein  lies  the  value  of  higher  education  to  a  woman.  If 
after  reading  it  your  opinion  still  holds  that  woman  would  be  better 
and  happier  without  a  University  course,  and  that  her  absenting  her- 
self from  College  would  result  in  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  at  least  let  not  the  fault  which  you  have  to  find  in  the  highly- 
educated  woman  lie  at  the  door  of  education  itself,  for  the  latter,  like 
great  wealth,  brings  its  greatest  blessing  with  its  proper  use. 

A  college  training  should  mean  to  a  woman  the  best  possible 
equipment  for  the  duties  to  which  Divine  Providence  may  call  her 
Her  college  life  is  preparatory  to  the  great  work  of  her  life,  which, 
whatever  it  may  be,  still  lies  before  her.  The  end  of  a  true  life  is  not 
getting,  but  giving ;  it  is  service  consecrated,  intelligent,  well  directed 
for  the  welfare  of  others,  and  only  in  proportion  as  the  woman  realizes 
this  will  her  education  be  a  success  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Such  a  training  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  indis- 
pensable for  "evolving  the  noblest  possibilities  of  life.  Regarding  it 
as  an  end  in  itself,  it  degenerates  into  a  purely  selfish  amusement, 
but  if  we  seek  it,  realizing  that  the  work  of  the  student  is  of  value 
only  as  it  adds  to  the  knowledge  and  happiness  of  mankind,  making 
the  common  life  more  intelligent  and  hopeful,  then  our  education  will 
not  be  in  vain. 

How  often  our  undergraduates  are  met  with  the  question,  "  Well, 
what  do  you  intend  to  do  with  all  your  education  ?  Surely  you  are 
not  wasting  all  this  time  and  money  with  no  intention  of  making  it 
your  special  means  of  livelihood  ? "  This,  it  is  true,  is  the  worthy 
object  of  many  students,  but  not  necessarily  of  all.  Many  young 
women  to-day  enjoy  the  privilege  of  foreign  travel,  art  and  music, 
costing  less  time,  perhaps,  but  involving,  however,  a  greater  monetary 
outlay.  But  the  same  question  is  never  asked  of  them.  These  are 
regarded  as  luxuries,  rightly  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  to  whose  lot  they 
fall.  Why  may  not  a  college  education,  with  equal  right,  come  under 
the  same  category  ?  Granted  that  it  may,  the  college  girl  who  does  not 
intend  to  use  her  education  for  any  material  purpose,  ought  fully  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  result  of  her  training  to  be  attained  in  the 
home.  Mere  intellectuality  is  not  the  greatest  thing  in  a  woman's 
life.     Helpfulness,  usefulness,  service,  represent  the  highest  peaks  of 
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fier  power.  She  receives  the  best  culture  of  the  colleges  in  order  to 
increase  her  power  to  give  and  to  increase  the  happiness  of  those 
around  her. 

The  building  up  of  the  home  is  a  work  of  the  highest  art,  one  in 
which  a  woman  can  give  free  play  to  her  noblest  ideals  of  truth  and 
beauty,  and  make  them  known  to  the  world  as  clearly  as  if  written  in 
black  and  white.  Here  in  this  work  the  college  training  is  indis- 
pensable. Her  mental  training  should  enable  her  to  throw  an  energy 
and  brightness  into  the  commonplace  duties  which  appear  only  as 
drudgery  in  the  uncultured  home.  She  has  acquired  habits  of 
system  and  a  quickened  intellect,  which  ought  to  act  like  magic  in 
disposing  of  the  numerous  duties  which  not  infrequently  culminate  in 
<;onfusion  worse  confounded.  Because  of  the  intelligence,  the  mastery 
■of  practical  affairs,  the  clear  judgment  and  the  accuracy  of  the  educated 
woman,  peace  and  order  rule  in  the  home.  Added  to  this,  the  nature 
of  her  duties  afford  plenty  of  scope  for  her  intellectual  activity  to 
devise  means  and  methods  for  the  economy  of  strength  and  time. 

It  is  frequently  objected  that  the  college  girl  who  spends  four  years 
from  home  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  all  domestic  duties,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  caring  for  her  home.  However  plausible  this 
may  appear,  investigation  would  undoubtedly  bear  cut  the  statement 
that  the  average  university  girl  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ordinary 
duties  of  home  as  the  average  girl  who  remains  at  home  without  the 
advantage  of  acquiring  method,  order  and  executive  ability  through 
the  medium  of  a  college  education.  A  college  course  incompatible 
with  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  home  life !  Then  mental 
obtuseness  appears  to  be  the  price  of  domestic  rest.  If  that  is  the 
evident  destiny  of  womankind,  certainly  the  outlook  is  not  very 
inviting.  If,  however,  a  college-bred  woman  is  found  incapable, 
unhappy  in  her  home — out  of  her  element,  as  it  were,  do  not  lay  the 
charge  against  her  previous  training,  but  seek  further  the  cause  of 
discontent,  and  ten  chances  to  one  it  will  be  found  that  the  fault  lies 
with  the  girl  herself.  Her  nature  is  selfish  ;  she  does  not  realize  that 
God  has  called  her  to  a  life  of  ministry  to  the  happiness  of  others. 
We  are  spending  our  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  our 
labor  for  that  which  satisfieth  not,  if,  as  a  result  of  it  all,  our  future  is 
to  be  shadowed  by  a  cloud  of  morbid  regret  that  we  ever  presumed  to 
taste  the  tempting  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 

The  hue  and  cry  against  the  higher  education  of  women  has  a 
hollow  ring  in  it.  No  woman  can  be  the  worse  for  possessing  brains. 
Can  it  be  possible  that  this  cry  arises  from  a  certain  class  of  men  who 
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are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise so  far  as  their  intellectuality  is  concerned  ?  The  fears  that  women 
will  absorb  all  the  learned  professions  appear  to  be  without  any 
foundation  in  fact.  The  doctors,  lawyers,  preachers  and  politicians 
need  not  grow  nervous  and  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  a  complete 
collapse  of  the  present  social  system,  just  because  women  are  learning 
something  more  than  music  or  even  modern  French. 

Under  Christian  influences  woman  is  beginning  to  find  her  true 
place  in  the  world  of  letters  and  thought.  We  ought  to  welcome  the 
new  era  that  is  dawning  in  this  direction.  Of  course  there  will  always 
be  exaggerated  and  one-sided  opinions  on  every  new  movement,  no 
matter  how  good  and  far-reaching  its  influence  may  be.  Many  appre- 
hensive people  look  upon  the  higher  education  of  women  with  much 
misgiving  and  fear,  as  though  some  social  catastrophe  is  about  to 
happen.  No  position  is  more  unreasonable,  and  no  fears  more 
groundless  than  that  a  University  course  tends  to  create  a  dislike  for 
the  prosaic  round  of  domestic  life  and  thereby  unfits  a  woman  for  the 
duties  of  home.  Surely  the  idea  which  haunts  the  lives  of  some,  who 
tell  us  that  it  looks  blue  and  somewhat  masculine,  is  not  of  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  why  a  woman  should  offer  on  the  altar  of  social 
prejudice  the  priceless  sacrifice  of  her  best  intellectual  life. 

A  woman's  sphere  in  life  is  pre-eminently  a  life  of  service  ;  her  day 
is  spent  in  thinking  and  doing  for  others.  Her  life  work  is  the  noblest 
of  which  we  can  conceive.  Then  should  she  not  have  the  best  train- 
ing, the  one  which  will  lend  strength  and  purpose  to  her  work,  and 
which  can  as  yet  be  obtained  only  in  our  universities  ? 

The  advantages  of  a  college  training  to  a  woman  are  legion.  In 
every  aspect  of  life  it  will  make  her  broader,  braver  and  better.  In 
the  home  circle  especially  does  the  advantage  of  her  training  shine  the 
brightest.  Whether  in  the  drawing-room  or  the  kitchen,  around  the 
family-table  or  by  the  sick-bed,  her  culture  would  appear  in  her  taste^ 
tact,  resourcefulness  in  emergencies,  and  her  true  womanliness  at  all 
times.  Such  is  her  power  and  such  is  the  necessity  for  the  most 
liberal  education  she  can  receive.  K.  V.  R.  Smith,  '02. 
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Pines  and  Their  Relatives, 


HE  pines  and  their  relatives  belong  to  the  "  upper  ten '^ 
■  in    the  world  of  plants.     Their  sap   might  properly  be 

•^  called  "  blue,"  for  they  are  descendants  of  a  race  already 

very  old  when  the  first  acorn  sprouted,  a  race  whose 
earliest  members  never  had  the  chance  to  make  a  home 
for  a  nesting  blackbird,  or  a  shelter  for  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  furry  acquaintances.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  few  animals  that  would  have  looked  for  shelter  in 
those  days  might  have  been  a  forefather  of  the  much 
despised  cockroach.  In  fact,  in  those  days  land  animals 
were  of  the  humblest  kind,  and  there  weren't  any  other  seed  plants. 
It  is  true  there  were  other  trees,  but  they  were  of  lowly  nature — tree- 
ferns,  great  tree-like  club  mosses,  and  the  progenitors  of  modern 
horse- tails  that  aspired  high.  Thus  it  was  that  our  ancestral  pines 
were  about  as  exclusive  as  in  recent  times,  and  of  very  like  habits. 

Here,  again,  is  another  sign  of  aristocratic  standing — exclusiveness. 
Why,  a  "  blue-sap  "  pine  would  actually  drop  its  needles  and  lift  bare 
arms  to  heaven  in  protest  if  it  were  planted  among  thrifty,  honey- 
making,  democratic  basswoods.  Though  there  are  only  about  four 
hundred  members  or  species  of  this  ancient  race  now  living,  they 
refuse  for  the  most  part  to  associate  with  any  of  the  hundred  thousand 
or  so  species  of  later  seed-bearers.  Like  many  other  aristocrats,  their 
homes  are  on  poverty-stricken  soil,  never  having  cared  to  besmirch 
themselves  with  muck.  Of  course  this  isn't  true  of  quite  all,  for  some 
few,  like  the  tamarack,  love  best  of  all  a  good,  rich,  wet  swamp.  But 
it  is  true  of  the  majority,  for  we  know  that  a  pine  favors  an  upland 
sandy  soil,  a  juniper  is  rarely  disturbed  by  a  farmer,  and  a  red  cedar 
will  grow  on  an  almost  bare  rock,  while  some  of  the  forms  with  which 
the  American  isn't  familiar,  such  as  the  Tumboa  or  Welwitschia  of 
the  deserts  of  South-Western  Africa  scarcely  know  what  a  shower  of 
rain  means. 
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But  they  have  grown  used  to  these  apparently  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Their  leaves  are  so  constructed  that  there  are  few  stomata  or 
pores,  and  what  there  are,  are  peculiarly  constructed,  so  that  there  is 
little  loss  of  water  ;  and  other  anatomical  structures  as  well,  such  as 
the  wood-elements,  economize  the  flow  and  use  of  the  water  and  food 
that  enter.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  seems  very  admirable  that 
there  is  such  a  noble  race  of  plants  to  clothe  the  less  desirable  soils, 
and  to  add  so  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  not  to  speak  of 
the  dreams  of  the  sentimentalist  or  the  verses  of  the  poet. 

Happily  for  the  moralist,  this  frugal  sort  of  life  furnishes  an  excel- 
lent example  of  how  a  life,  not  too  fast,  lends  itself  to  adding  to 
the  years.  The  most  stalwart  members  live  the  longest.  We  all 
know  that  an  ordinary  pine  stump  shows  a  great  number  of  "rings," 
and  as  for  the  most  hoary  ones,  there  is  in  the  front  entry  of  our  own 
museum  a  pretty  fair  cutting  from  a  Douglas  fir.  The  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  States  will  shortly  publish  some  interesting 
information  regarding  the  great  Sequoias  of  California,  and  among 
other  things,  the  age  they  may  attain.  For  instance,  it  will  be  stated 
that  "the  stump  of  a  tree  cut  down  in  1853  measured  twenty-seven 
feet  in  diameter  inside  the  bark,  and  the  age  of  the  tree  is  estimated 
as  about  1,300  years.  Also  a  tree  of  similar  diameter,  cut  down  in 
King's  River  Grove,  was  2,200  years  old."  Another  tree  of  the  same 
grove  is  mentioned  "  as  being  4,000  years  old,  and  probably  older." 
In  illustration  of  the  size  of  the  Douglas  firs  (which  are  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  Sequoias)  it  isn't  long  since  I  heard  our  own  geologist. 
Dr.  R.  A.  Daly  ('91,  Vic),  tell  nearly  as  good  a  story.  According  to 
him,  when  it  was  necessary  last  summer  in  his  work  in  British  Col- 
umbia, to  bridge  a  river  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  or  so  in  width, 
€ight  or  ten  axemen  would  fell  one  of  those  trees  in  the  course  of  a 
day,  and  have  it  fall  so  as  to  reach  the  other  side.  Then  mules  and 
supplies  and  tents  could  readily  be  taken  across,  high  and  dry.  But 
these  are  the  lords  of  this  family  group,  or  more  narrowly  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  group,  for  there  are  several  distinct  lines,  some 
the  merest  remnants  of  once  predominant  "  houses." 

The  matter  of  establishing  family  connections  is  a  pretty  interesting 
one  to  most  people,  for  strangely  enough  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
fascination  in  settling  ranks  of  relationship  even  to  cousins  of  the 
third  or  fourth  grade.  But  it  isn't  always  easy  or  even  quite  possible, 
for  it  will  happen  sometimes  that  a  link  will  be  missing  here,  and 
another  there.  However,  in  the  case  in  hand  the  relationship  is 
pretty  well  fixed,  and  there  is  doubtless  a  common  ancestry,  though 
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there  are  missing  links.  One  house  has  sprung  from  the  main  line  of 
descent  at  one  period,  and  the  rest  at  others,  and  we're  living  in  the 
hope  that  records  existing  partly  in  the  rock  and  partly  in  the  struc- 
tures themselves,  whose  homologies  are  becoming  more  clearly  recog- 
nized, will  shortly  give  us  fuller  information.  Two  of  these  lines  are 
long  since  extinct,  not  even  a  single  descendant  existing — one,  the 
Cordaitales,  thriving  in  the  Palaeozoic  age,  and  the  other,  the  Bennet- 
titales,  in  the  Mesozoic.  There  are  four  others.  Most  of  us  are 
familiar  with  some  of  the  Cycads,  tropical  plants  which  are  represented 
in  most  greenhouses,  the  one  best  known  called  the  "  Sago-palm." 
These  are  plants  with  short  bulbous  or  cylindrical  stems  and  palm- 
like leaves,  though  it  is  said  that  there  is  an  Australian  form  that 
attains  a  height  of  sixty  feet.  Of  another  line,  Guetales,  made  up 
of  only  three  incongruous  genera,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  one 
is  a  climbing  vine,  and  another  a  turnip-stemmed  form  with  just  two 
leaves,  and  inhabiting  the  driest,  sandiest  spot  on  earth.  The  next 
line  is  of  exceedingly  great  interest,  for  until  recently  it  was  thought 
to  be  extinct  except  for  cultivated  specimens  of  a  single  species.  I 
refer  to  the  maiden-hair  tree  {Ginkgo  bilobd),  the  sole  living  repre- 
sentative and  a  very  beautiful  one.  A  short  time  ago  it  was  found 
growing  native  in  the  wilds  of  China  and  Japan.  It  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  shining,  dark-green  leaves  with 
broad  blades  and  long,  narrow  petioles.  With  the  last,  the  Coniferales, 
we  are  better  acquainted,  for  it  includes  pines,  balsams,  spruces,  and, 
in  fact,  all  of  our  own  so-called  "  evergreens,"  besides  many  that  grow 
in  other  parts  of  the  world  and  not  in  this. 

J.  H,  Faull,  '98. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  Student  Volunteer  Convention, 


DECLARE  this  fourth  International  Convention  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions  ad- 
journed," were  the  words  uttered  by  Mr.  Mott  in  closing 
the  last  session  of  the  largest  student  gathering  ever 
assembled  in  America,  if  not  in  the  world.  For  nearly 
five  days  almost  three  thousand  students  and  professors, 
returned  missionaries  and  secretaries  of  Missionary 
Boards  were  in  council  discussing  the  greatest  question 
of  the  day — Foreign  Missions.  Thousands  have  been 
led  to  consider,  as  never  before,  this  great  problem 
and  their  relation  to  it.  No  one  attending  the  various  sessions  and 
hearing  the  earnest  addresses  given  and  appeals  made,  could  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  vastness  of  the  field  and  its  urgent  need. 
Among  the  countries  taken  up  for  consideration,  China,  India  and 
Africa  were  given  the  greatest  prominence.  The  small  number  of 
laborers  in  these  and  other  fields  in  comparison  with  the  work  to  be 
done  was  made  very  apparent,  the  force  at  work  being  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  work.  But  not  only  is  the  need 
very  great,  for  never  was  there  a  greater  opportunity  for  the  Church 
of  God  to  go  up  and  possess  these  lands.  Never  in  the  history  of 
missions  has  the  door  into  the  non-Christian  world  been  so  wide  open 
as  to-day.  Over  against  these  facts  is  another,  namely,  that  the 
Church  at  home  has  been,  yes,  is  but  half  awakened  to  her  oppor- 
tunity, privilege  and  duty  in  relation  to  the  regions  beyond.  These 
three  facts  then  (i)  The  vastness  of  the  field  and  urgency  of  its  need ; 
(2)  the  opportunity  offered,  and  (3)  the  need  of  awakening  the 
Church  in  the  home-land,  should  appeal  to  every  Christian,  especially 
to  the  Christian  student. 

The  following  are  "  subjects  for  resolution,"  submitted  to  the  dele- 
gates at  the  close  of  the  Convention.  We  give  them  place  here  as 
worthy  of  prayerful  thought  and  consideration  : 
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Subjects  for  Resolution. 

If  I  have  failed  to  lift  up  my  eyes  to  behold  the  fields,  I  will  hence- 
forth strive  more  diligently  by  the  study  of  missions  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  needs  of  the  world  and  with  the  progress  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

If  I  have  confined  my  interest  and  sympathy  to  a  part  of  the  great 
harvest  field,  I  will  seek  to  cultivate  the  world-wide  sympathy  of 
Christ. 

If  I  have  neglected  to  pray  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  to  send  forth 
laborers,  I  will  render  larger  obedience  to  the  prayer  command  of 
Christ. 

If  I  have  made  little  or  no  real  sacrifice  on  behalf  of  the  world's 
evangelization,  I  will  deny  myself — striving  to  imitate  Christ,  who 
"  though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes  He  became  poor." 

If  God  shows  me  that  it  is  His  will  that  I  go  forth  to  preach  Christ 
where  He  has  not  been  named,  I  will  not  be  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision. 

If  God  calls  on  me  to  dwell  in  a  Christian  land,  I  will  so  far  as  in 
me  lies  make  my  life  tell  on  the  world's  evangelization. 

If  heretofore  I  have  not  done  so,  I  will  make  the  evangelization  of 
the  world  in  this  generation  the  commanding  purpose  of  my  life. 

"  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  you  both  to  will  and  to  do." 


Impressions  of  the  Convention* 


IN  response  to  our  request  for  impressions  of  the  Convention  from 
*  a  number  of  delegates,  we  have  received  the  following.  VVe  give 
them  here  as  they  have  been  received,  hoping  that  they  may  be 
passed  on  and  find  a  place  in  the  lives  of  those  who  may  chance  to 
read. 

V» 
"  Perh.ips  the  thought  that  has  been  most  firmly  impressed  upon 
me  by  this  Convention  is  the  conviction  that  the  missionary  spirit  is 
the  normal,  and  should  be  the  universal  mark  of  the  Christian  life,  to 
be  admired  because  of  its  naturalness  and  not  because  of  its  uncom- 
monness." 

"The  Convention  revealed  to  me  the  great  contrast  between  my 
unprofitable,  selfish,  indifferent  careless  life,  and  the  life  full  of  noble, 
earnest,  consecrated  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  permeated 
with  the  fact  and  experience  of  Christ  as  a  living,  personal,  omni- 
present, omnipotent  Saviour." 
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"  Not  a  mere  impression,  but  the  deepest  conviction  was  burned  in- 
upon  us  that  it  would  be  better  to  belong  outright  to  the  unevangel- 
.  ized  millions  than  to  be  a  so-called  Christian  and  neglect  the  supreme, 
imperative  duty  and  privilege  of  doing — not  merely  something — but  of 
doing  our  utmost  to  send  Christ  to  those  who  have  never  heard  His 
name." 

"  I  WAS  impressed  at  the  recent  Convention  by  the  deep  earnest- 
ness, and  by  the  power  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  per- 
vaded all  the  sessions.  The  meetings  were  conducted  in  an  intensely 
earnest  and  business-like  spirit.  There  was  an  absence  of  the  spirit 
of  man-worship.  In  all  things  the  Lord  Jesus  was  given  pre-eminence. 
The  practical  side  of  our  religion  was  given  great  prominence.  The 
great  facts  of  the  world's  need  and  of  our  personal  responsibility  and 
privilege  were  presented  in  such  an  earnest  and  forceful  way  that  one 
was  constrained  to  cry,  '  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  do.'  I  do 
not  see  how  anyone  could  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Convention 
without  receiving  a  fresh  vision  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  without  at  the 
same  time  being  put  right  up  against  his  own  life  problem  and  forced 
to  face  its  solution." 

"  One  thought  which  impressed  me  very  deeply  was  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  those  who  remain  at  home  as  well  as  those  who  carry  the 
Gospel  into  foreign  lands.  Too  often  have  we  made  success  in  our 
profession  the  supreme  aim  of  life,  and  placed  Christ's  cause  second- 
ary. If  the  world  is  to  be  evangelized  in  this  generation,  wealth, 
fame  and  honor  must  be  forgotten  and  our  life  made  subservient  to 
our  Lord." 

"  The  great  Convention,  so  recently  held,  has  been  and  is  an  element 
in  my  Christian  experience.  During  the  progress  of  the  sessions  there 
developed  a  growing  conviction  : 

r.  That  Christianity  is  a  great  reality. 

2.  That  missions  are  a  great  reality  in  Christianity. 

3.  That  prayer  and  faith  are  great  realities  in  Christianity. 

4.  That  the  knowledge  of  facts,  a  vision  of  the  world's  need,  the 
use  of  prayer  and  faith  in  Christ  to  supply  that  need,  opens  up  to  me, 
personally,  the  privilege  of  being  a  missionary  for  Christ. 

5.  And  thus  I,  though  a  humble  servant  of  Christ,  yet  made  willing 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  do  His  service,  may  assist  in  hastening  the  time, 
when  the  ultimate  purpose  of  God— the  salvation  of  the  world— shall 
be  an  accomplished  fact." 
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"  My  impressions  of  the  Convention  are  these  :  (i)  The  Church  is 
beginning  to  awake  to  her  responsibility.  (2)  Truly  the  fields  are  white 
unto  harvest ;  no  one  coming  into  contact  with  the  missionaries  could 
help  but  feel  that  this  world  is  a  very  large  place,  and  the  work  to  be 
done  is  vastly  beyond  human  calculation.  {3)  Our  need  of  having  a 
firm  grip  on  the  eternal  source  of  power  in  prayer ;  more  things  are 
wrought  by  prayer  than  we  have  hitherto  imagined.  (4)  The  mighty 
force  that  consecrated  intelligence  and  culture  may  be  in  advancing 
the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord." 

"  Many  of  us  doubtless  feel  that  words  are  cold  things  to  express 
the  impression  this  Convention  has  made  on  our  hearts.  To  me  it 
has  been  this.  The  spirit  of  missionary  work  is  not  different  to  the 
spirit  of  work  at  home.  They  both  are  part  of  a  consecrated  life, 
they  both  have  the  same  great  purpose  to  save  men.  Thus,  while  the 
presentation  of  the  need  in  foreign  lands  may  not  mean  a  personal 
call  to  work  in  those  lands,  it  must,  at  least,  mean  a  personal  call  to  a 
fuller  consecration  to  that  and  every  phase  of  our  Master's  work. 
'  For  even  the  son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to 
minister.' " 

"  The  perfection  of  the  arrangements  ;  the  unflagging  interest  on  the 
part  of  all ;  the  inornate  but  direct  living  addresses  in  which  the 
speaker,  almost  in  his  first  sentence,  went  to  the  heart  of  his  subject ; 
the  calm,  yet  deep  enthusiasm  unevoked  by  any  artificial  means ;  the 
honest,  manly,  face-to-face  presentation  of  the  problem  of  the  Con- 
vention ;  the  statesman-like  view  of  the  situation ;  and  the  deep,  per- 
vading sense  and  power  of  the  spirit  of  truth  spring  immediately  into 
thought.  But  in  particular  there  came  with  a  new  intensity  the 
impression  of  the  place  and  power  of  prayer  in  our  daily  life.  That 
the  problem  of  missions  is  God's  special  thought  for  this  age.  That 
we  drew  nearer  than  ever  before  to  the  very  heart  of  Him  we  claim  as 
our  Leader,  when  our  thought  was  enlarged  to  embrace  the  world, 
our  sympathies  extended,  and  we  trust  our  spirit  of  sacrifice  deepened. 
Then  the  fact  that  three  thousand  students,  representing  the  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  thus  the  intelligence  of  a  whole  continent,^ 
would  leave  their  work  for  about  a  week,  and  travel  great  distances  to 
consider  the  condition  and  claims  of  their  fellow-man  who  is  less 
happily  situated  than  they.  And  the  will  of  Jesus  Christ  as  regards 
their  own  life  in  relation  to  these — this  fact  kept  ringing  in  one's  ears,. 
'  the  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not 
seen  are  eternal.' " 
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"  \1  7HAT  constitutes  a  call  to  the  mission  field  ?  "  Those  who  are 
^  '  interested  in  such  a  question  must  have  noted  many  answers 
•during  the  great  Convention  which  has  just  closed.  Sunday  evening's 
meeting,  perhaps,  presented  the  greatest  variety,  when  many  prospec- 
tive missionaries  stated  in  turn  their  fields  and  call  to  that  work. 
With  many,  this  latter  was  simply  stated  :  "  Because  God  has  called 
me  there,"  or  "  because  I  feel  called  to  that  field."  Others  tried  to 
define  more  clearly ;  among  these  we  recall :  "Because  I  feel  the  great- 
est need  there ;  "  "  because  of  the  obligation  of  our  country  to  that 
field  ; "  "because  I  said  anywhere,  and  the  Church  said  there  ; "  "  be- 
cause I  wish  to  spread  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  that  field  seems  the  one 
for  which  I  am  best  adapted."  One  of  the  speakers  on  the  other 
hand  declared  that  our  Master's  injunction,  "  go  ye,"  threw  the  burden 
of  proof  upon  the  individual  to  have  a  definite  call  to  stay  at  home. 

Many  other  attempts  at  definitions  appear  in  our  note-book,  but 
these  seem  typical.  It  would  seem,  then,  so  far  as  we  may  analyse  it, 
that  from  man's  side  a  call  consists  in  broad  outline  : 

1.  In  some,  vision  of  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  in  which  dwell- 
eth  righteousness,  indeed,  in  some  measure  of  Jesus'  Kingdom  of  God. 

2.  An  obligation  to  usher  in  that  kingdom. 

3.  From  these  a  vision  of  the  great  needs  of  the  non-Christian 
world  in  general  or  some  particular  field. 

4.  A  preponderating  personal  conviction,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  circumstances  and  abilities,  that  the  individual  can  best  pro- 
mote the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  non-Christian  world.  This  convic- 
tion may  be  supported  by  the  obligation  of  citizenship,  of  duty  to  the 
Church  or  obedience  to  our  Lord. 

All  this  would  seem  to  be  implied  in  a  call,  those  quoted  above 
themselves  being  witnesses.  Yet  it  must  be  equally  evident  that  such 
an  analysis  comes  only  upon  reflection.  To  the  individual  experi- 
encing the  call,  almost  any  one  of  these  elements  may  stand  out  most 
prominently,  and  that  for  him,  the  others  being  in  a  measure  implied, 
•constitutes  his  call.  J.  L.  S. 
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Victoria  has  never  shown  herself  to  better  advant- 
SENIOR         age  than  in  the  dinner  this  year.     The  attendance  in 
DINNER.        point  of  numbers  was  a  record-breaker  and  the  whole 
evening's  entertainment  was  full  of  that  life  and  vim 
which  goes  to  show  that  there  is  a  very  large  proportion  of  students 
who  are  alive  to  more  things  than  books.     It  is  perhaps  noteworthy 
that  the  speeches  were  characterized  by  an  unusual  amount  of  real 
points  and  meaning,  as  though  each  speaker  had  practical  and  defi- 
nite suggestions  to  present.     It  is  not  an  unhealthy  sign  that  so  much 
interest  is  being  taken  in  the  different  departments  of  college  activity 
this  year.     We  would  hazard  the  statement  that  the  men  who  grapple 
with  the  live  college  questions  not  only  are  helping  the  college,  but 
are  training  themselves  to  be  practical,  useful  leaders  in  any  emer- 
gency in  after  life.     There  is  not  so  much  danger  that  the  average 
student  will  not  develop  ideals  to  animate  him  in  life,  even  though  he 
isolate  himself  while  at  college,  but  real  practical  executive  ability, 
and   thorough    mastery  of  business  detail,   comes   only  by  practice. 
We   would   place   studies    first   by   all    means.     Nothing   should  be 
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allowed  to  seriously  infringe  upon  them,  but  it  would  be  well  to 
seriously  consider  the  gain  to  a  man  of  serving  as  Chairman  or 
Secretary  of,  say,  the  Senior  Dinner  Committee.  Even  though  he 
gain  no  other  such  experience  in  his  college  course,  and  even  though 
he  drop  from  second  to  third  class  honors,  which  is  rarely  a  neces- 
sary result,  such  a  man  has  acquired  a  self-reliance  and  knowledge 
of  procedure  which  is  invaluable  to  him  in  future  life.  There  is  a 
great  abundance  of  men  who  can  deliver  magnificent  orations 
about  what  ought  to  be  done  and  especially  about  what  ought  to  have 
been  done,  but  strange  to  say,  there  is  a  dearth  of  men  who  can  go 
ahead  and  do.  If  our  training  at  college  is  to  be  a  preparation  for 
living  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  mere  education  de  luxe. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  our  College  before  the 
ATHLETICS.         eyes   of  the    Province,    there  is  nothing    which 

can  take  the  place  of  athletics.  To  regard 
athletics  merely  in  the  light  of  an  advertising  medium  is,  of  course, 
to  lose  sight  of  their  main  importance,  but  there  are  some  very  sig- 
nificant facts  for  the  management  of  our  College  to  consider  even  in 
this  narrower  outlook.  There  are  not  many  who  know  that  John  R. 
Mott  was  a  very  brilliant  student,  but  almost  every  young  man  knows 
that  he  is  a  great  sprinter,  and  that  he  held  the  inter-college  record 
for  the  mile  walk  at  one  time.  We  do  not  wish  to  say  for  one 
moment  that  the  former  is  not  the  more  important,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  an  inbred  characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  love 
play  and  to  be  attracted  by  good  strong  athletics.  There  is  an 
especial  need  for  athletics  among  students,  where  the  mental  is  so  apt 
to  exclude  the  physical  to  the  impairing  of  a  man's  life  and  usefulness. 
No  one  denies  that  athletics  have  a  tendency  to  degenerate,  especially 
when  they  get  into  wrong  hands.  But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  spirit 
of  sport  is  bound  to  exist — if  in  a  pure,  manly  form  so  much  the  bet- 
ter—but it  will  exist  and  find  vent. 

Possibly  nowhere  in  the  world  are  field  sports  kept  on  such  a  high 
plane  as  in  England,  where  they  are  fostered  and  purified  by  the  great 
public  schools  and  universities.  In  American  universities  the  rule 
is  being  adopted  that  only  men  who  have  taken  a  certain  standing  in 
their  examinations  are  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  inter-college  sports. 
Have  we  no  part  to  fulfil  in  helping  to  keep  the  athletics  of  our 
country  what  they  should  be  ?  It  is  unwise  for  us  to  close  our  eyes- 
and  ignore  a  phase  of  life  which  emphatically  refuses  to  be  ignored. 
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It  is  only  when  we  place  ourselves  in  right  relations  to  athletics 
that  we  can  hope  to  compete  with  University  College  on  equal  terms. 
At  present  we  are  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  they  have  grounds 
unrivalled  in  North  America.  We  may  talk  about  loyalty  to  the 
University  all  we  wish,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  until  we  are 
strong  enough  to  materially  strengthen  them,  they  will  have  no  need 
of  us,  and  we  only  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by  prating  of  assisting 
them  when  we  have  nothing  to  offer.  We  can  strengthen  the 
University  best,  not  by  self-abnegation,  but  by  self-help. 

There  are  students  in  Victoria  who  only  discovered  by  the  merest 
chance  that  Victoria  had  any  advantages  as  an  Arts  College.  Many 
of  these  same  students  had  heard  eloquent  educational  sermons 
and  yet  their  ignorance  remained.  Half  of  the  students  at  McGill 
and  Queen's  do  not  know  of  Victoria  except  as  a  theological  sem- 
inary. They  have  never  met  us  in  football,  hockey  or  field  sports. 
We  lack  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Province  in  this  respect.  The 
very  best  student  who  has  any  aspirations  in  any  line  of  athletics 
— and  at  least  half  College  students  have — would  and  does  avoid 
Victoria  for  that  reason  alone,  though  all  ^hings  else  were  equal. 
Victoria  stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  can  pull  down  an 
old  house  or  two  at  some  future  time  to  build  a  residence,  but  never 
again  will  we  have  open  space  at  our  disposal  sufificiently  large  for  the 
barest  needs  of  athletics.  No  one  doubts  but  that  those  who  see  this 
matter  otherwise  have  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  highest  interests 
of  the  College  at  heart,  but  they  are  very  few,  either  within  our  College 
or  out  of  it,  who  do  not  believe  that  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake 
when  we  fail  to  give  athletics  their  rightful  share  of  attention. 
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Personals. 


In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  students  the  im,portance  of  forwarding,  from  tim,e  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

S.  ALBARUS,  '95,  is  teaching  in  Morrisburg,  Ont. 

Miss  Swanzey,  whom  we  mentioned  in  last  issue  is 
on  the  teaching  staff  in  Pickering  College,  instead  of 
being  located  at  Calgary. 

T.  E.  Perrett,  '91,  Inspector  of  Schools  in  the 
North-West  Territories,  who  is  at  present  in  the  East  on 
a  business  trip,  paid  a  visit  to  the  College  a  short  time 
ago. 

The  following  visited  us  during  the  week  of  the 
Students'  Volunteer  Convention  :  Dr.  Eby,  Alliston,  formerly  mission- 
ary to  Japan;  W.  G.  Watson,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Thessalon  ;  R.  N.  Burns, 
B.  A.,  Brampton ;  C  W.  Follett,  Woodbridge ;  I.  G.  Lewis,  '90,  New- 
tonville ;  J.  H.  McBain,  '93,  Ridgeway  ;  G.  N.  Hazen,  '95,  Sarnia ; 
S.  C.  Moore,  '96,  B.D.,  Canton ;  H.  T.  Lewis,  '94,  Scugog ;  H.  W 
Foley,  '97,  Bowmanville ;  S.  L.  Toll,  '99,  Embro ;  Thos.  R.  White, 
Eugenia  Falls;  A.  E.  M.  Thompson,  B.D.,  '99,  Rodney;  J.  Coulter, 
London;  A.  J.  Johnston,  '01,  Woodstock;  W.  S.  Daniels,  '01,  Otter- 
ville ;  S.  C  Mahood,  Lakelet. 

Albert  College  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  presence  of  one  of 
their  old  professors  in  the  city,  in  the  person  of  T.  F.  Holgate,  M.A., 
Ph.D.  (Clark).  Dr.  Holgate  is  at  present  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  North-Western  University. 

Miss  Mary  Moss,  a  student  at  the  State  University,  Champaign, 
111.,  was  a  guest  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Bain  during  Convention  week  and 
visited  the  College.  The  thoughts  of  many  old  graduates  will  revert 
to  1878-79,  when  her  father,  Chas.  M.  Moss,  was  associated  with  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  as  Professor  of  Classics  in  Victoria.     It  will  also  interest 
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all  readers  of  Acta  to  know  that  it  was  this  gentleman  who  first  sug- 
gested "  Acta  Victoriana  "  as  a  suitable  name  for  our  College  journal. 
Professor  Moss  is  now  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 

In  this  issue  we  submit  a  short  sketch  of  the  class  of  '85.  The 
Personal  Editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  any  information  regarding 
G.  M.  Atkinson,  R.  B.  Fowler  and  Nelson  Williams. 

G.  S.  Bean,  after  graduation,  taught  first  at  Peterboro'  and  after- 
wards in  Regina  and  finally  opened  a  commercial  school,  in  which 
work  he  was  engaged  when  we  last  heard  from  him.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  Jonathan  Salisbury,  who,  for  many  years,  kept  the  book- 
store in  Cobourg. 

R.  P.  Bowles,  B.D.,  is  now  in  the  first  Methodist  Church,  Winni- 
peg. Valedictorian  and  Silver  Medallist  in  Philosophy  at  graduation, 
he  has  developed  the  gift  of  eloquence  which  he  possessed  at  College 
till  he  has  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  his  old  companions. 

W.  J.  Chisholm,  Silver  Medallist  in  Modern  Languages,  went  into 
teaching  in  Regina. 

H.  H.  Coates  is  a  missionary  in  Tokio,  Japan. 

R.  E.  Fair,  who  was  Gold  Medallist  in  Philosophy,  is  a  partner  in 
the  law  firm  composed  of  himself  and  G.  W.  Bruce,  Gold  Medallist  in 
Modern  Languages,  to  whose  marriage  we  referred  in  February  number. 
They  are  located  in  CoUingwood. 

T.  H.  FoUick,  ever  since  graduation,  has  taught  in  St.  Mary's  Col- 
legiate Institute.  He  has  also,  for  many  years,  occupied  the  position 
of  organist  and  leader  of  the  Methodist  choir. 

J.  T.  Lillie,  secured  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Gold  Medal  for  General 
Proficiency  and  Gold  Medal  in  Classics.  He  is  head  master  of  Port 
Elgin  High  School. 

T.  C.  Nichols  taught  for  a  while,  then  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Pharmacy,  and  is  a  successful  druggist  in  Uxbridge. 

J.  H.  Sanderson  won  the  Prince  of  Wales'  Silver  Medal  and  Gold 
Medal  in  Natural  Science.     We  are  not  certain  of  his  location. 

D.  M.  Schell,  of  one  of  the  leading  families  of  Woodstock,  Ont., 
secured  his  B.A.  ad  eundum  gradum  in  this  year. 

W.  H.  Williams,  with  his  brother  T.  E.  Williams,  for  a  number  of 
years  carried  on  a  successful  law  business  on  Toronto  Street.  Finally 
they  dissolved  partnership,  the  former  going  to  Gore  B^y,  Manitouhn 
Island,  the  latter  to  Thessalon,  Ont. 

In  April  and  May  numbers  we  propose  writing  up  the  classes  of 
'86,  '87,  '89  and  '93.  Old  grads.  will  confer  a  favor  by  forwarding 
any  material  which  might  assist  the  Personal  Editor  in  this  work. 
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In    Memoriam. 


REV.  JOHN  LAING,  M.A.,  D.D. 

IT  is  with  much  sorrow  that  we  chronicle  the  death  of  Rev.  John 
Laing,  M.A.,  D.D.,  the  well-known  and  highly-respected  pastor  of 
Knox  Church,  Dundas,  which  took  place  at  the  General  Hospital, 
here,  on  February  29th. 

Dr.  Laing  was  born  on  March  24th,  1828,  atTarbot  Cottage,  Ross- 
shire,  Scotland.  His  education  was  begun  at  Howington  Academy 
and  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  completed  in  Knox  College,  To- 
ronto. Shortly  after  his  ordination,  in  1854,  he  was  inducted  as 
pastor  of  Knox  Church,  Scarboro',  where  he  remained  till  1859,  when 
he  removed  to  Cobourg.  In  187 1  he  accepted  the  position  as  agent 
for  the  endowment  of  Knox  College,  but  before  doing  so  secured  the 
B.A.  degree  from  old  "Vic."  Later,  in  1874,  the  degree  of  M.A., 
was  conferred  on  him.  In  1872  he  opened  the  Ladies'  College, 
Ottawa,  where  he  remained  one  year,  when  he  was  called  to  Dundas. 
In  connection  with  education,  both  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  institutions  of  higher  learning,  Dr.  Laing  always  evidenced  a  Hve 
interest.  He  was  Local  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  Scar- 
boro', Inspector  of  Schools  in  Cobourg,  and  County  Examiner  in 
counties  of  York,  Northumberland  and  Wentworth  for  twenty  years. 
Besides  this,  he  officiated  for  some  time  in  Knox  College  as  tutor  in 
Classics,  Mathematics,  English  and  Hebrew. 

But,  efficient  as  he  was  as  an  instructor  and  as  a  student,  it  was 
particularly  as  a  pastor  and  Presbyterian  divine  that  Dr.  Laing's  name 
was  knowM  to  the  world.  Strong  as  a  theologian  and  gifted  as  a  leader 
of  men,  he  was  honored  by  his  brethren,  being  Clerk  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Hamilton  since  1875,  Moderator  of  the  Synod  in  '77,  and  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  '90  and  '91.  Always  intensely  interested  in 
public  questions,  his  influence  spread  abroad,  and,  now  that  he  has 
gone,  the  Presbytery  of  Hamilton  will  feel  the  loss  of  one  who  was 
ever  prominent  in  promoting  its  interests. 

On  October  26th,  1854,  the  deceased  was  married  to  Eliza,  fourth 
daughter  of  James  A.  Smith,  M.A.,  of  Knox  College,  Toronto.  Acta 
joins  a  host  of  friends  in  extending  condolence  to  the  grief-stricken  lady 
and  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  family. 
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The  Pocahonta%  Record^  of  January  31st,  contains  an  article  which 
will  interest  our  students  and  graduates,  especially  the  class  of '99. 
In  June,  1900,  Rev.  C.  VV.  Flint,  '99,  was  summoned  by  telegram  to 
Pocahontas,  Iowa,  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal body  there.  This  able  young  man  found,  upon  his  arrival,  a 
congregation  of  twelve  members,  but,  instead  of  being  discouraged,  he 
applied  himself  energetically  to  what  appeared  a  hopeless  task.  His 
labors  were  crowned  on  January  26th,  when  his  spacious  and  beautiful 
new  church  was  formally  dedicated  by  Dr.  B.  I.  Ives,  of  New  York, 
and  left  without  a  cent  of  debt  attached.  Acta  sends  most  hearty 
congratulations. 

Exchanges. 


"CRO^t  "Purpose  in  College  Life,"  a  very  excellent  article  in  The 
*■  Argosy,  we  copy  the  following:  "The  youth  who  enters  college 
with  no  definite  purpose  before  him,  and  who  goes  through  his  under- 
graduate course  in  the  same  aimless  manner,  fails  to  obtain  the  price- 
less and  eternal  benefits  it  should  have  bestowed  upon  him.  Indeed, 
he  leaves  college  more  handicapped  for  life's  battles  than  when  he 
left  the  high  school,  for  he  finds  himself  at  graduation  a  man  in  age, 
but  helpless  as  a  child,  because  his  life  has  been  aimless  ;  finds  him- 
self possessed  of  an  accumulation  of  facts,  of  latent  powers  of  thought 
and  action,  but  he  does  not  know  how  or  where  to  apply  them.  .  .  . 
All  the  advantages  of  college  life  have  failed  to  make  him  a  useful 
man  in  society,  which  is  the  true  aim  of  college  training." 


We  welcome  to  our  sanctum  the  Stanstead  College  Quarterly,  the 
worthy  successor  of  the  Weekly  Clarion.  In  the  new  journal,  each  of 
the  departments,  Arts,  Academy,  Commercial  and  Music,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  corresponding  department  in  the  paper,  and  so  far  the 
work  of  the  staff  has  been  a  decided  success.  Some  of  their  items  in 
the  "  Music  "  department  may  interest  many  of  us  :  Organs  were  used 
in  the  churches  of  Spain  about  450  A.D.  They  were  introduced  into 
Rome  about  the  year  666,  into  England  about  700,  France  750,  and 
Germany  811.  The  first  pipe  organ  ever  seen  in  America  was  im- 
ported from  England  by  Thomas  Brattle,  who  died  in  17 13.  The 
largest  organ  in  the  world  is  in  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  and  contains  five 
manuals,  128  speaking  stops  and  8,800  pipes.  The  British  National 
Anthem  was  first  sung  in  1740^  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  capture  of  Portobello. 
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Epitaph. 


ERE  lies  a  poor  student  who  always  was  biisy ; 

HHe  lived  under  pressure  that  rendered  him  dizzy ; 
A  shadow  was  o'er  him  of  impending  doom, 
A  nightmare  which  threw  his  whole  life  into  gloom. 
It  was  memory's  storm,  it  was  reason's  stagnation, 
A  medley  of  heart-break  and  nervous  prostration. 
Oh,  he  plugged,  and  he  crammed,  and  he  knew  all  his- 

work, 
And  never  a  lecture  was  he  known  to  shirk ; 
Yet  tragic  the  end  of  his  pitiful  lot, 
The  examiner  asked  for  original  thought ! 
In  the  list  of  results,  lo !  a  star  did  he  see, 
The  blow  was  too  great  and  he  died  instantly  ! 

'05. 


Toronto  has  promising  post-office  officials.  A  letter  addressed  to- 
"  The  College,"  Toronto,  was  promptly  forwarded  to  Victoria. 

"I  don't  enjoy  receptions   as    much  this  year  as  formerly." — II 
Penseroso  Bowles. 
A  TALE  of  the  gown  : 

"  I  don't  Hke  those  Victoria  robes  ;  I  always  lose  my  hand  in  them."^ 

Dr.  Bell,  gravely,  as  someone  audaciously  nominates  a  Freshman 
for  a  captaincy — "  Is  that  Mr.  Robertson,  of  the  First  Year  ?  " 

The  Natural  Science  crowd  have  been  imposing  on  Reg.  Davisor> 
lately.  One  day,  out  at  dinner,  his  handkerchief  brought  out  with  it 
a  cigar  stub ;  another  day  he  found  his  pocket  full  of  water  from  a 
crystal  he  had  been  given  to  analyze — but  a  chunk  of  ice  by  any  other 
name  is  just  as  wet. 

"  You  smashed  one  out  of  two  sticks,  didn't  you  ?  " 

Miss  P. — "Yes,  and  I  smashed  one  out  of  two  knees,  too." 
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Proctor  Burwash,  the  referee,  after  fierce  ladies'  hockey  match 
'03  vs.  Allcomers — "  I   warned   the  girls   that  they   must  beware  of 
interjections." 

Gray,  '03 — "  I  can't  say  I  care  much  for  sleighing  parties ;  you  can 
get  exactly  the  same  sensation  by  putting  your  feet  in  a  pan  of  cold 
water." 

Odlum — "  I  didn't  go  in  for  refreshments  at  the  Chancellor's  more 
than  four  times — did  I  Miss  Sale  ?  " 

"  A  LITERARY  friendship  is  not  so  much  of  the  intellect  as  of  sym- 
pathy and  feeling." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  College  Alumnae  will  be  held  on  Friday^ 
April  4th.  The  morning  session  (10.30)  will  be  especially  for  the 
transaction  of  important  business.  Luncheon  will  be  served  at  i  p.m. 
in  the  College.  The  afternoon  session,  at  2.30,  consists  of  a  literary^ 
historical  and  musical  programme.  Let  each  member  endeavor  to  be 
present.  M.  Sutherland,  President. 

F.  A.   pANARD,  Secretary. 


At  the  Open  Lit. 

A  STAR  Chairman. 

The  music  by  the  Glee  Club  and  by  the  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club 
is  worthy  of  note. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  debate  (?).  The 
volubility  of  the  agent  was  well  portrayed  by  L.  R.  Eckardt,  but  some 
men  say  they  would  rather  be  bobbed  than  go  through  it  again.  The 
farmer  and  small  boy  Johnny  were  very  true  to  life. 

The  speech  from  the  throne  fairly  bristled  with  puns. 

The  government  found  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  vexed  question 
of  a  case  of  some  kind  for  Chief  Currelly  and  the  other  Indian  relics. 

A  few  sophomores  complained  of  the  coolness  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  Hughes  will  tell  you  there  is  always  ice  in  Dawson. 


On  February  12th  the  Varsity  vs.  Victoria  debate  of  the  Women's 
Literary  Society  was  held  in  Alumni  Hall.  The  subject,  "  Resolved, 
that  the  times  are  ripe  for  woman  suffrage,"  was  supported  by  Miss 
McLean,  '02,  and  Miss  Beatty,  '03,  while  Miss  Amos,  '02,  and  Miss 
Johnson,  '03,  of  Varsity,  upheld  the  negative.  The  judges,  who  were 
women,  gave  their  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  The  cake 
and  cocoa  which  was  provided  were  thoroughly  appreciated. 

W.  H.  H\MiLTON — "  How  could  Vic.  help  but  win  when  Miss 
Beatty  was  in  it  ?" 
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The  members  of  the  class  of  '02,  with  a  few  friends,  were  kindly 
entertained  at  the  home  of  Miss  R.  Smith,  on  the  evening  of  March 
4th.     A  very  enjoyable  time  was  spent. 

We  sympathize  with  Sanders,  '05,  in  not  being  able  to  reach  a 
<;ertain  skating  party  in  the  month  of  February.  We  have  heard  of 
his  strenuous  efforts  to  catch  the  train,  and  can  appreciate  his  feelings 
when  it  finally  departed  heartlessly  without  him.     And  all  the  time 

the  fair  Miss  S ,  '05,  patiently  awaited  him.     "He  cometh  not," 

she  said.     And  the  world  wondered  why  she,  too,  did  not  lighten  the 
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UNDERGRADUATE   CLUB    RECEPTION    ROOM. 

aforesaid  skating  party  with  the  brightness  of  her  countenance.  Cer- 
tainly, circumstances  over  which  she  had  no  control — well,  it's  a  world 
of  disappointment — but  it's  hard  that  the  railway  system  should  play 
us  false  in  our  Freshman  year. 


The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Club  Trip. 

Two  generations  hence,  twenty-seven — or,  say,  twenly-five — old 
grandpas  will  be  telling  the  youngsters  about  "the  time  we  had  at 
Port  Perry."  The  oldest  philosopher  there  was  abashed  before  such 
phenomena.  Train  concerts  going  and  coming.  "  Apples  "  and  other 
•delectables  from  Eckardt,  Proctor  B.'s  Jerusalem  cake  walk,  the 
B.D.'s  exhibition  on  the  free  rink  at  Whitby  Junction — and  then  at 
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Port  Perry.  Such  decorations,  with  Varsity  and  Victoria  colors  !  such 
glorious  Chinese  lanterns  !  such  a  concert,  in  which  the  Mandolin 
Club,  to  say  nothing  of  the  rest,  were  an  honor  to  the  College !  and 
^'the  doings  "  at  the  comfortable  hotel  from  ii  p.m.  until — well,  that 
oyster  supper,  with  prominent  citizens  present!  choruses,  recitations, 
banjo  solos,  and  the  like.  Then — sweet  dreams  until  the  early  train  ? 
No;  just  wandering  troubadours  with  banjo  and  song,  or  some  poor  (?) 
fellow  in  quest  of  a  lamp — and  then  surely  it  was  only  after  a  minute's 
doze  that  the  gruff  voice  called  "breakfast,"  and  the  twenty-seven 
scrambled  aboard  the  rear  car  for  home. 


UNDERGRADUATE    CLUB    WRITING    ROOM. 

The  Port  Perry  Observer  in  its  ensuing  issue  said  among  other 
■pleasing  things,  "No  one  who  could  possibly  be  present  missed  the 
great  treat.  It  is  seldom  that  a  community  is  favored  with  such  high- 
class  musical  and  elocutionary  talent,  famous  club,"  etc. 

"  If  Spike  were  only  here  !  " —  ? 

"  Well,  this  is  a  fast  train." 

"Yes,  stuck  fast"  [Three  hours  and  forty  minutes  for  forty-nine 
miles.] 

Walker,  C.  W.,  jollying  train  newsboy — "  I'd  advise  any  one  who 
hasn't  read  Peck's  (Bad  Boy's)  Uncle  Ike  to  do  so." 

Caretaker  in  R.R.  station  to  Knight — "  Now  you  will  be  careful, 
■^'on't  you  ?     You  know  I'm  responsible  for  any  damage." 
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Connolly  (lime  unknown) — "  Where's  Luck  ?  " 

From  within — "  Well,  you  get  out  of  here,  or  you'll  strike  some 
mighty  bad  luck,  sure." 

Re  Walker's  Rhinophone  Solo  — "  He'll  be  playing  an  ear- 
trumpet  next." 

Gang — "Lend  us  a  light." 

Currelly  (drowsily) — "  Get  up,  Ned,  and  give  them  the  lamp." 

Then  the  old  chieftain  had  a  happy  thought,  and  remembered  they 
had  already  lent  it  (?). 

The  very  attractive  bills  announcing  the  concert  conveyed  dis- 
criminating information  about  the  "University  of  Toronto  in  federation 
with  Victoria  University." 


Ontario  Ladies'  College  Conversat. 

About  fifty  Victoria  students  journeyed  to  Whitby,  Feb.  14,  with  the 
special  train  of  Toronto  people,  to  attend  the  annual  conversazione* 
the  gala  day  which,  for  the  Whitby  girls  'tis  said,  unites  all  in  one  the 
delights  of  Christmas,  Valentine  Day  and  Thanksgiving  Day.  Dr. 
Hare  and  his  official  committee  of  seventy  gave  the  first  greeting,  and 
then  there  were  other  warm  welcomes  that  need  not  be  described. 
The  Victoria  Glee  Club  gave  the  best  two  numbers  on  the  fine  pro- 
gramme, which  consisted,  by  the  way,  of  just  two  numbers.  Decora- 
tions were  cheery,  cosy-corners  efficacious,  refreshments  bounteous* 
girls  charming,  and  the  time — well,  the  train  left  too  soon. 

"We  won't  go  down  on  the  24th  of  May,  won't  we?" — Jimmy  S. 
and  Willie  W. 

'TwAS  a  red  letter  day  for  Jimmy  Hughson. 

Wallace,  the  Longer — "  I  must  apologize  for  skipping  a  prome- 
nade." 

She—"  Oh,  that's  all  right ;  I  didn't  mind  in  the  least." 
Miss  ? — "Oh,  is  Mr.  Armstrong  there?     If  I  could  but  see  him 
I'd  try  to  be  satisfied." 

Miss  Whitby,  to  "  Ernie  "— "  Are  you  the  Rev.  JoUifiFe  that's  going 
to  preach  here  Sunday  ?  " 

Miss  H-z-l  B — "  Lovely  time;  ten  promenades  with  one  man." 
From  the  O.  L.  C.  Vox  CoLlegii  : 

"  Strange  that  the  little  faded  carnation  noticed  in  the  lapel  of  a 
•  Vic '  student's  coat  should  appear  in  Anna's  hair  as  late  as  Sunday." 
James  L.  Stewart  had  such  a  flower  when  he  left  Toronto. 
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"  This  conversat  has  been  the  largest  quantity  of  unadulterated  bliss 
jammed  into  one  evening  that  I  have  ever  enjoyed  in  my  life."  De 
Mille,  maybe. 

The  Senior's  Farewell  Reception. 

It  came  with  the  last  week  of  February,  that  good-bye  At  Home. 
The  staid  old  Seniors  had  nerved  their  hearts  for  the  ordeal,  and  now, 
with  a  few  extra  winkings  of  the  eyes,  they  were  the  same  jolly  hosts 
and  hostesses  as  ever.     Dr.  Horning,  the  Honorary  President,  who, 


undergraduate    club    reading    ROO^f. 

by  the  way,  ascribed  his  election  to  his  being  the  weightiest  man  on 
the  Faculty,  spoke  on  the  need  of  close  relationships  between  profes- 
sors and  students,  the  influence  of  such  fellowship  enduring  through 
life.  As  a  talisman  for  the  future  Dr.  Horning  gave  this  quatrain 
from  Kipling  : 

"  Go  to  your  work — be  strong — halting  not  in  your  ways, 
Baulking  the  end  half-won,  for  an  instant  dole  of  praise  ; 
Stand  to  your  work — be  wise — certain  of  sword  and  pen, 
Who  are  neither  children  nor  gods,  but  men  in  a  world  of  men." 
The  entire  programme  was    interesting  and   unique.      There  was 
a  "Wail"  and  a   "Last   Spasm"    "'02    Has    Had    its    Day,"   from 
the   Senior's     Octette,    together    with   a   vocal    "  Effort "   from    Mr. 
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Van    Wyck,    a    "  Him "   from    Miss    McLean,  a    "  Sam "  from    Mr. 
Dobson,  and,  of  course,  the  regulation  histories  and  prophecies  by^ 

Messrs.   Auger    and    Beer    respectively. 

President  Eckardt  was,  as  usual,  provided 

with  fitting  remarks  and  clever  recitations. 
The  Class    Prophet  made   everything 

end  beautifully — the  matrimonial  strains 

were  pathetic. 

Senior,    as    the   Prophet    concluded^ 

"  My,  if  some  of  those  things  only  come 

true  ! " 


Varsity. 
There  has  been  for  some  time  a  strong 
E.  J.  CARSON.  feeling   in    University   College   that    the 

number  of  entertainments,  receptions, 
dinners,  dances,  public  lectures,  and  so  forth,  that  the  undergraduates 
have  been  called  on  to  support  has  become  altogether  too  great.  The 
members  of  the  faculty  feel  this  as  well  as  the  students,  and  Principal 
Hutton  has  undertaken  the  task  of  thinning  out  the  undergrowth. 
His  axe  has  fallen  in  unexpected  places,  however,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
time-honored  hustle  is  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  disappear. 

The  graduating  class  of  '02  in  the  faculties  of  arts,  science  and 
medicine  are  to  be  congratulated  on  having  been  able  to  grapple  suc- 
cessfully with  the  question  of  a  year  book. 
Torontonensis  serves  a  very  admirable 
purpose  in  linking  together  the  students 
of  Toronto  University  in  each  successive 
year.  It  is  a  reminder  which  we  should 
scarcely  need  that,  to  the  great  outside 
world,  we  are  not  merely  graduates  of 
Varsity,  S.P.S.,  Toronto  Medical  or  of 
Vic,  but  are  graduates  of  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. Messrs.  E.  J.  Carson  and  D.  R. 
Moore,  our  representatives,  are  deserving 
of  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their  class- 
mates for  their  faithful  work  in  represent- 
ing our  interests  on  the  Central  Board.  d.  r.  moore. 

Proposals  are  being  discussed  for  the 
collection  from  the  men  of  a  compulsory  fee  of  five  dollars,  in  exchange 
for  a  free  college  paper  and  free   admission  to  membership  in  the 
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Athletic  Association  (including  the  right  to  use  the  gymnasium),  the 
Union,  and  the  Literary  Society. 

"  Naughty- Four  "  has  again  won  the  challenge  shield  in  the  inter- 
year  debating  series. 

Moore  (Pres.  of  Lit.) — "  We  will  sing  hymn  number  one." 

Miss  Jolliffe,  '03 — "  I  was  the  last  couple  on  the  rink  last  night.'^ 

Scene — An  inter-year  hockey  match  at  Victoria. 

First  Small  Boy  :  "  Who  are  they  playing  ?  " 

Second  Small  Boy  :  "  Themselves." 

First  Small  Boy  :  "  What  are  they  doin'  that  for?  " 

Second  Small  Boy :  "  'Cause  if  they  played  anyone  else  they'd  get 
beat." 

Miss  R.  Smith — "  We  ali  laughed,  that  is,  Mr.  Bingham  and  I 
laughed." 

The  good  manners  of  the  Freshettes  are  not  to  be  exceeded.  Miss 
Hamilton  audibly  begged  "Bob's"  pardon  when  she  inadvertently  trod 
on  his  toe  during  a  French  lecture. 

We  forbear  to  ask  Odium  and  Fowler  what  the  inside  of  a  snow- 
bank on  B — n — e — r — h  Rd.  feels  like  at  5  a.m.  on  a  cold  morning. 

More  rumors  have  come  of  sleigh-rides  and  drunken  drivers,  and 
bad  boys  who  deceived  innocent  trusting  girls  by  putting  their  watches 
back  an  hour  or  two.  Somewhere,  too,  there  was  a  whisper  of  ice- 
boating  and  the  Temple  Cafe,  but  it  couldn't  have  been  the  "  Gang," 
for  they  are  such  noted  plugs. 

Beer  tells  a  pleasing  little  tale  of  how  he  started  out  one  evening 
to  pay  a  friendly  call  on  Dalgleish.  He  entered,  as  "  the  brethren  " 
sometimes  do,  without  knocking,  and  made  merrily  for  Dalgleish's 
room,  humming  a  popular  air.  Confusion  worse  confounded  !  On 
the  premises  two  fair  damsels  were  placidly  sewing,  the  song  died 
into  a  husky  whisper,  and  Beer  beat  an  ignominious  retreat.  Per. 
haps  for  the  complete  elucidation  of  the  story  it  would  be  well  to  note 
that  Dalgleish  rooms  in  a  house  which  is  one  of  a  row. 

Miss ,  '05 — "  I've  never  skated  alone  once  this  winter;  I  want 

to  try  it  sometime  before  I  graduate." 

Walker,  '03 — "  Well,  violet  arid  yellow  are  the  College  colors,  any 
way." 

Students  and  friends  of  Victoria  must  have  been  pleased  to  see  in 
the  Toronto  papers  during  the  past  fortnight  that  the  University  is 
now  in  the  most  satisfactory  financial  position  of  her  history.  It  is 
gratifying  also  to  note  that  the  merit  of  her  Faculty  has  been  recog- 
nized by  substantial  increases  in  salary. 
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Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Burwash  gave  a  very  enjoyable  reception 
to  the  Faculty  and  students  of  Victoria  on  February  12th,  at  their 
Bloor  Street  home. 

The  Literary  Society  has  had  some  interesting  discussions  of  late 
on  ways  and  means  of  providing  revenue  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the 
society.  A  proposal  submitted  by  Hamilton,  of  the  Fourth  Year^ 
provides  for  the  uniting,  as  far  as  fees  are  concerned,  of  the  Literary 
Society,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Athletic  Union,  with  a  fee  of  two  dollars 
for  all.     Some  such  plan  as  this  will  doubtless  be  given  a  trial. 

Burwash,  E.  M.,  and  Currelly  gave  an  interesting  illustrated  lec- 
ture at  the  Lit  a  short  time  ago,  with  the  most  interesting  speci- 
mens from  the  recently-purchased  collection  of  Indian  relics  as  the 
basis. 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  rush  seats  at  the  First  Year 
sleigh  ride.  They  hired  a  sleigh  for  about  twenty.  Some  thirty 
went ;  only  seven  had  to  run  along  behind,  however,  and  Cragg 
wasn't  one  of  those. 

Dalgleish,  B.A.,  was  heartbroken  to  learn  that  it  is  the  custom  at 
the  Senior  dinner  for  the  ladies  to  be  grouped  with  the  men  of  their 
respective  years.     'Tis  hard  on  the  B.D.'s. 

Dawson,  when  the  results  came  out  announcing  that  he  had  been 
elected  Athletic  Union  Secretary,  thankfully  started  the  hymn  "  They 
have  nobly  done  their  duty." 

Prof. — "  Dancing  is  an  old  religious  custom."     (Loud  applause.) 

Ed.  Coaxes  to  E.  W.  Wallace — "  Lend  me  your  dress  suit  for 
Whitby."     Whew  ! 

Rink.  Miss  — ,  to  Ward — "  I  wouldn't  mind  your  holding  my  hand 
a  little  tighter." 

B-G-M — "  I  asked  the  Chancellor  what  abeunt  studia  in  mores 
meant.     He  said,   "  Search  me." 

The  following  letter  received  by  our  printer  needs  no  explanation : 
Dear  Mr.  Ridley, 

On  looking  over  the  proof  of  my  article  for  Acta,  I  find  two  or 
three  blunders  that  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  could  have 
corrected.  It  is  strange  that  the  Literary  Editors  did  not  discover 
them  in  reading  the  proof.  The  substitution  of  "mothers"  for 
*'  nobles  "  is  laughable. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness, 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

W.  T.  Allison. 
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This  Soph  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Classics  department.  His  interpretation  of  the  College  motto  for 
a  long  time  was  "absent  from  study  only  in  death." 

Dr.  R. — "  Let  us  now  have  a  burst  of  silence." 

Lady — "  Did  you  see  my  umbrella  ?  " 

Robert — "  A  very  hard-looking  old  fellow  walked  oflf  with  it." 

Lady—"  Ah,  you  ! " 

Miss  Walker,  '05 — "  Don't  you  think  Cicero  was  very  incon- 
sistent ?  " 


From  the  Students'  Convention. 

Several  groups  of  delegates  visited  the  College  during  the  week, 
heard  our  yells  and  songs,  and  besides  returning  the  compliment,  gave 
adapted  yells  in  honor  of  Victoria. 

Young,  to  Brown  or  somebody,  as  winsome  delegate  approaches  — 
"  Here,  you  take  her  two  valises,  and  I'll  take  her  arm." 

On  dit  that  Fowler  has  decided  to  study  medicine  in  Boston  this 
summer  since  he  met . 

One  of  the  men  from  the  South  brought  a  huge  pair  of  snowshoes 
with  him  to  be  ready  for  emergencies ;  probably  thought  he  might 
have  to  walk  from  the  station. 

Robert  is  the  first  volunteer.  The  other  day,  co-operating  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  he  took  to  prayers  for  the  first  time — a  Freshman  it 
must  have  been. 

Charley  Currellv  and  Misses  Shang  Hai  and  Can  Ton,  of  the 
Orient,  held  a  most  edifying  forty-five  minute  meeting  one  day  at  the 
R.  Simpson  Company  lunch  room. 

Fair  Tennessee  delegate,  gazing  at  our  rapidly-evaporating  rink 
and  talking  hockey.  "  It's  something  like  golf,  isn't  it,  only  you  play  it 
on  ice?" 

Jamie  Rockwell — "Yes,  much  like  golf,  but  you  see  the  holes  have 
melted." 

The  College  authorities  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  D.  P.  Rees  and 
J.  A.  M.  Dawson  for  the  self-sacrificing  way  in  which  they  gave  up 
their  time  to  escort  American  ladies  through  the  college  during  the 
Convention  week.  The  former,  in  his  anxiety  to  be  thorough,  consid- 
ered it  necessary  to  enter,  more  than  once,  the  Ladies'  Study. 
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_  HE  elections  for  the  University  Athletic  Directorate  have 

''1  ^  been  held,  and  for  the  first  time  in   many  years  Victoria 

has  a  representative  on  that  Board.  This  year  the 
Board  is  a  representative  one,  every  college  in  the 
federation  having  a  representative  on  it.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Chown  is  our  man  on  the  executive,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
uphold  our  interests  in  that  body. 

The  Vies  met  the  Junior  Meds  in  the  second  game 
of  the  Jennings'  series.  As  usual,  they  almost  won  a 
game.  The  game  started  well  on  time,  and  was  a  very 
sultry  affair.  The  Meds  are  a  strong  aggregation,  and  made  them- 
selves felt  during  the  game.  The  pace  cut  out  was  quite  fast.  Our 
boys  worked  in  some  good  rushes,  but  could  not  locate  the  very  large 
hole  between  the  goal  posts.  The  Meds  got  going  first  and  put  a 
couple  through  before  our  boys  showed  any  life.  They  played 
hard,  however,  and  the  close,  hard  checking  told  on  them,  and  the 
game  ended  five  to  four  in  favor  of  the  Meds.  Dalgliesh  and  Dobson 
did  good  work  on  the  line,  while  Eakins  and  Harris  played  a  strong 
defence. 

The  inter-year  series  have  been  going  merrily,  and  many  the  good 
time  they  had,  quoth  the  B.D's,  The  Divines  met  the  Seniors,  other- 
wise known  as  the  "  Old  Boys,''  and  defeated  them  (the  Seniors). 
Passing  strange  !  The  like  has  never  been  known  to  happen  before  I 
To  explain  how  it  happened  would  take  some  time,  but  it  happened 
somewhat  after  this  fashion.  A  certain  individual  in  '02's  goal  gave  a 
very  vivid  and  life-like  impersonation  of  a  man  lashed  to  the  mast, 
and  in  the  interim  the  B.D's.  scored  three  goals.  Now,  the  Seniors 
begirt  themselves  to  retrieve  their  lost  fortunes,  but  sundry  gentlemen, 
especially  Dalgliesh,  Burwash,  Spear  and  Wood,  showed  a  disposition 
to  get  in  the  way,  and  so,  as  we  would  say,  they  sent  their  good  inten- 
tions away  back  to  the  rear.  The  Seniors,  got  two  goals,  for  which 
Dobson,  Green  and  Eckardt  were  largely  responsible.  "  Willie " 
Wood  was  quite  at  home,  thank  you,  and  did  very  well,  as  also  did 
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many  of  the  other  gentlemen  on  the  team.  Is  it  not  written  in  the 
chronicles  of  the  wise  men  of  Victoria  that  the  Theologs  won  a  game  ? 
Yea,  verily,  it  is  so.     Selah. 

The  ladies'  hockey  team,  for  a  diversion  arranged  a  match  between 
a  combination  of  the  years,  and  so  grouped  '03  and  '02  to  meet  '04 
and  '05.  Now,  this  game  was  beautiful  to  behold.  One  Dalgliesh,  a 
Divine,  of  course,  a  gentleman  of  humble  mien,  was  chosen  to  referee. 
By  actual  count  he  called  three  off-sides  and  fouls.  We  just  hint  that 
we  guess  that  will  hold  him  for  a  time.  The  game  was  very  fast,  and 
Vic  will  not  want  for  a  good  team  for  some  time  to  come.  The  '02- 
'03  combination  were  the  more  experienced,  and  succeeded  in  win- 
ning, but  they  had  a  busy  day  of  it.  Misses  Jolliffe  and  Sale  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  scores  of  their  team,  and  played  a  strong 
combination  game.  Misses  Jeffrey,  Procfor  and  Burwash  were 
prominent  on  the  forward  line  of  'o4-'o5.  Misses  A.  Smith,  Rock- 
well and  Watts  played  their  usual  strong  games.  Several  of  the  new 
players,  Misses  Hamilton,  Wilson,  L.  Smith,  Bristol  and  Campbell, 
played  very  good  games.     The  final  score  was  8 — i,  in  favor  of  'o2-'o3. 

The  next  game  was  between  the  Theologs  and  '03.  This  game  was 
somewhat  of  a  surprise,  as  '03  appeared  quite  the  thing,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  were  away  off.  They  kept  going,  however,  and  allowed 
the  B.D.'s  to  score  only  one  goal  in  the  first  half.  But  in  the  second 
half — but  why  go  into  the  harrowing  details  ?  Odium,  who  had  been 
in  goal,  went  out  on  the  line,  and  Ford  went  into  goal.  Victor  went 
to  sleep  at  the  switch,  and  the  Divines  did  about  all  there  was  doing. 
William  Wood,  "  Ned "  Burwash  and  Spear  did  good  heavy  work, 
while  Dingman  was  the  best  of  '03's  aggregation.  The  final  score 
was  5 — I. 

Still  another  ladies'  match  to  record.  Arrangements  had  been 
completed  for  the  Varsity  girls  to  play  the  return  match  with  our  girls, 
but  an  epidemic  of  some  sort  set  in  on  their  team,  so  they  did  not 
appear.  So  '03  girls  challenged  the  rest  of  the  College.  Well,  they 
got  away  with  it,  too,  but  not  until  a  few  things  moved.  The  game 
was  of  the  fastest  kind,  and  the  combination  lost  only  because  of  their 
failure  to  locate  the  goal  posts.  Extremely  intelligent  reason,  is  it  not  ? 
Now,  Miss  May  Sale  and  Miss  Jolliffe  set  sail  for  the  business  end  of 
the  rink,  and  made  a  few  passes,  presto,  change,  goal  number  one. 
The  other  young  ladies  soon  took  some  of  the  same,  and  Miss  Proctor 
went  down  the  line,  a  la  Chadwick,  slammed  the  puck  between  the 
posts,  made  several  startling  gyrations  and  went  down  in  a  heap.     No 
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harm  done.  Halftime  and  all's  well.  In  the  second  half  Miss  Hamilton 
replaced  Miss  Proctor  and  the  game  went  on.  Miss  Sale  and  Miss 
JoUiffe  again  seemed  on  business  bent,  and  '03  was  again  leading. 
Play  was  quite  close  after  this,  but  '03  ended  with  one  goal  to  the  good, 
3 — 2.  The  winning  combination  was  as  follows :  Misses  CuUen,  L. 
Smith,  Dingwall,  Campbell,  Rockwell,  Sale  and  Jolliffe.  The  other 
team  was  composed  of  Misses  Watts,  R.  Smith,  Proctor,  Hamilton, 
Wilson,  Marion  Sale,  Jeffrey  and  Burwash.  Without  a  single  exception 
the  young  ladies  played  good  hockey. 

In  order  to  spare  the  feelings  of  certain  sundry  gentlemen,  who 
will,  no  doubt,  soon  leave  the  classic  halls  of  learning — quite  poetical, 
methinks — we  will  relate  in  tragic  metre  the  story  of  their  inspiring 
attempt  at  hockey  against -the  Sophs  and  Freshies.  In  the  first  game, 
"  Mike  "  had  to  save  his  voice  for  a  song  festival,  so  he  could  not 
turn  out.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  sad  event,  the  '02's  put  on  "Davy" 
Moore,  the  boy  statistician,  who  borrowed  an  outfit,  and  startled  the 
natives.  The  Sophs  had  the  weather-eye  of  the  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
and  piled  up  seven  goals  while,  the  Seniors  slammed  four  through. 
Now  the  Freshies  next  took  a  fall  out  of  the  Old  Boys'  Association, 
and  did  it  quite  neatly.  The  young  gentlemen  of  dudious  mien  and 
class-meeting  expression  did  not  do  the  natural  with  the  "  venerables." 
Merely  note,  they  have  been  re-named  "  Les  Miserables^^  whatever  that 
means.  The  Sporting  Editor  kept  track  of  nine  goals  that  the  Freshies 
scored,  and  three  that  the  Seniors  scored,  and  then  he  swooned. 
When  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  borrow  a  quarter,  he  noted  that 
"  Mike  "  was  not  on  the  team,  and  so  he  understood  it  all.  The  light 
dawned  on  him  and  he  revived.  In  these  games,  Dobson,  Rankin, 
Harris,  Eakins,  Eckardt,  Salter  and  Robertson  played  well. 

The  final  game  in  the  hockey  series  was  between  '04  and  the  B.D.'s. 
The  Divines  had  been  moving  fairly  fast,  and  it  was  expected  they 
would  hustle  the  Sophs.  For  the  first  fifteen  minutes  the  game  was 
good,  with  the  B.D.'s  doing  most  of  the  aggressive  work,  but  they 
were  unable  to  score.  The  procession  began  after  Rankin  had  put 
in  a  beauty  from  the  side.  The  B.D.'s  faded  away  like  the  Lit.'s  sur- 
plus, and  the  Sophs,  had  it  pretty  much  their  own  way.  The  final 
score  was  6 — o  in  favor  of  '04.  For  the  Divines,  Dalgliesh  was  speedy, 
and  Wood,  Coates  and  Spear  were  prominent.  Thus  the  Sophs,  won 
the  cup,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  rest  of  the  College.  The 
team  is  a  hard-working  and  aggressive  one,  well  deserving  to  win,  and 
beyond  doubt  the  best  team  in  the  College.  The  champion  team  is 
made  up  of  the  following  players  :  Goal,  Harris ;  point,  Dawson ;  cover, 
Eakins ;  forwards,  Rankin,  Hamilton,  Gain,  Brownlee. 
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THE   WANDER-THIRST. 


IV /r  Y  blood  is  beating  to  the  mood  to-day 

^^^     That  moved  my  sires  beside  the  Baltic  Sea, 

When  they  looked  down  the  land, 

And  saw  on  every  hand 
The  tiny  spears  of  green.  Earth's  mystery 
When  spring  time  hath  her  way. 

The  wander-thirst  came  on  them  and  their  souls 
Heard  voices  in  the  hazy  atmosphere 
That  lured  them  with  a  spell, 
As  strong  as  death,  to  say  farewell 
To  shores  they  knew,  and  without  ruth  or  fear 
To  go  where  chance  controls. 

My  heart  is  pulsing  with  their  strength  to-day, 
The  venture-love  that  stirred  their  hearts  of  old, 
The  fever  of  unrest 
That  thrilled  each  Gothic  breast 
And  filled  their  eyes  with  fire  as  slow  unrolled 
The  plains  of  Italy. 

They  won  the  south,  the  children  of  the  north, 
For  that  they  had  this  ichor  in  their  b'ood, 
That  crowds  my  pulses  now. 
And  strangely  tells  me  how 
The  spring  brings  back  the  old  barbarian  mood 
That  flung  my  fathers  forth. 

William  Talbot  Allison,  '99. 
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The  University  of  Toronto. 


IT  is  very  much  to  be  doubted  whether  Victoria's  students  who 
^  frequent  the  halls  of  the  University  are  aware  of  and  fully  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  in  the  main  building  we  have  one  of  the  finest 
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examples  of  Norman-Gothic  architecture  on  this  continent.  Indeed 
the  structure  might  well  grace  any  one  of  the  many  famous  quad- 
rangles of  long-established  seats  of  learning  in  the  older  "  lands  beyond 
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the  seas."  It  is  a  very  great  pity  that,  in  these  days  of  commercialism 
and  utilitarianism,  our  builders  forget  that  the  body,  its  raiment  and 
its  appetites  are  not  all  of  life.  In  pure  literature,  in  rich  music,  in  fine 
architecture,  in  paintings  of  the  highest  order,  there  is  to  be  seen  the 
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varied  expression  of  the  nobler  longings  of  man,  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  products  of  man's  best  thought,  there  is  to  be  found  a  most 
valuable  aid  to  true  culture.  Compare  the  main  building  with  the 
School  of  Practical  Science  for  instance,  and  even  a  child'  will  feast 
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his  eyes  on  the  former  and  pass  the  latter  neglected  by.  Of  course 
there  was  a  lot  of  money  "  sunk  "  in  the  beautful  building  !  What  is 
money  for  but  to  be  sunk  in  such  fine  works?  Canadians  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Sir  Edmund  Head,  the  governor,  and  to  Mr.  F.  W. 
Cumberland,  the  architect,  that  they  went  at  the  work  with  such 
determination  and  with  such  high  purpose.     It  may  interest  Victoria 
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Students  to  know  that  Mr.  W.  G.  Storm,  the  architect  of  the  "  new 
Victoria,"  was  Mr.  Cumberland's  assistant. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  main  building  was  laid  October  4,  1856, 
nearly  forty-six  years  ago.  Slowly  the  work  of  construction  proceeded. 
The  great  number  of  delicate  carvings  and  the  care  required  to  work 
out  the  fine  details  of  the  building  at  every  turn  and  angle  made  all 
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haste  impossible.  And  what  a  pleasure  to  the  eye  when  completed, 
what  an  inspiration  when  looked  upon  !  It  is  well  worth  while  to 
stand  under  the  main  entrance  and  note  the  perfection  of  detail  and 
the  complete  harmony  of  the  whole.  Stand  out  on  the  campus  so 
that  you  can  see  the  whole  front  of  the  building  and  study  the  general 
effect.     In  the  centre  there  rises  the  beautiful  Norman  tower,  luckily 
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preserved  in  the  conflagration  of  1890,  and  on  either  side  of  it  the 
facade,  which  looks  so  like  its  mate  and  yet  is  so  different  in  detail. 
Then  the  wings,  giving  the  same  general  effect  and  yet  so  varied  in 
outline.  And  over  the  whole  rise  here  and  there  the  towers  and 
minuets,  relieving  the  monotony  and  adding  beauty.  No  mathe- 
matical,   measured,    tiresome  repetition,  but    beauty   and  symmetry. 
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And  who  can  look  at  the  corridor  at  the  west  and  that  Norman  keep 
without  admiration  ? 

Not  only  the  exterior  is  so  perfect.  In  the  older  portion  of  the 
building  there  are  no  two  capitals,  no  columns,  no  carvings  repeated. 
Skilled  workmen  from  Germany  were  employed  in  this  work  and 
their  work  deserves  and  would  repay  careful  study. 


COLONNADE. 


It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  carry  away  from  the  Alma  Mater^  that 
in  the  matter  of  architecture  our  scholastic  home  is  not  inferior,  but, 
indeed,  superior  to  the  majority  of  university  buildings  on  this  con- 
tinent, and  Victoria's  sons  and  daughters  have  just  as  much  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  grand  main  building  of  the  University  as  they  have 
to  be  in  love  with  their  own  beautiful  college  halls. 
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Ulysses. 


MR.  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS  is  already  known  to  the  literary 
world  by  his  Poems  (1897),  which  contain  some  fine  poetry; 
by  his  tragedy,  Paola  and  Francesca  (1899),  which  tells  the  fate  of 
lovers  when  "  youth  goes  toward  youth  "  instead  of  youth  going  to 
age  and  deformity  ;  and  by  his  Herod  {i goo),  also  a  tragedy.  He  now 
follows  these  up  by  Ulysses,  a  Drama  in  a  Prologue  and  Three  Acts. 
All  are  fine  examples  of  poetic  tragedy,  a  type  long  since  considered 
dead,  but  now  being  revived  by  a  really  finely  endowed  dramatic 
genius. 

In  the  author's  note  he  states  very  clearly  what  course  he  has  pur- 
sued, and  as  he  thinks  rightly,  nor  will  anyone  venture  to  dispute  his 
right  to  take  whatever  material  he  finds  in  the  Odyssey  and  use  it 
as  he  thinks  best  for  his  purpose.  Such  is  the  privilege  of  all  capable 
writers. 

The  drama  opens  with  a  Prologue  in  Olympus,  in  which  Athene 
gains  permission  from  the  father  of  the  gods,  benevolent  Zeus,  to  have 
Ulysses  released  from  Calypso's  wiles  and  granted  a  return  home. 
Poseidon,  however,  has  leave  to  toss  him  on  the  sea  and  to  generally 
vex  him.  Characteristic  of  the  language  is  the  rhyme  and  an  almost 
prodigal  use  of  alliteration.  But  the  tone  of  the  whole  scene  is 
pitched  much  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  play,  if  we  except  the  suitor- 
scenes,  and  in  this  there  seems  a  blemish.  Quarrelling  gods  and  the 
father  noted  for  his  love  of  women,  of  sweet  savor  of  sacrifice,  and 
gifted  with  a  great  thirst — all  these  make  no  very  edifying  picture. 

Act  I,  Scene  i,  plays  at  Ithaca,  where  in  Ulysses'  halls  the  various 
suitors  waste  his  substance  to  the  disgust  of  his  faithful  swine-herd, 
despise  Telemachus  his  son,  and  worry  Penelope  with  their  hateful 
wooing.  In  this  scene  there  is  a  fine  song  by  the  minstrel,  which 
closes  with  the  prophetic  lines, 

"  And  she  shall  fall  upon  his  breast, 
With  never  a  spoken  word,'' 

when  the  hero  does  return.  And  what  a  world  of  longing  there  is 
in  Penelope's  monologue,  which  closes  the  scene  and  ends  with  the 
lines — 

Come  !  Come  !  Ulysses  !  Burn  back  through  the  world  ! 

Come,  take  the  broad  seas  in  one  mighty  leap, 

And  rush  upon  this  bosom  with  a  cry, 

Ere  'tis  too  late,  at  the  last,  last  instant— come  ! 
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There  are  many  other  situations  that  remind  one  of  the  other  great 
Sehnsuchtsdrama  of  modern  times,  Goethe's  Iphigenia. 

The  second  scene  of  this  act  is  placed  in  Ogygia,  Calypso's  Isle, 
which  takes  on  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Lotus-land,  while 
Calypso  is  endowed  with  some  of  Circe's  qualities.  Beautiful  poetry 
is  to  be  found  in  this  scene,  especially  the  nymph's  song,  which 
repeats  the  burden  of  the  drama. 

See,  see  Ulysses,  weary  and  wise. 
Sing  low,  sing  low  with  downcast  eyes, 

For  he  rouses  at  last 

And  his  eyes  are  cast 
To  the  land  where  his  spirit  would  be, 
Over  the  violet  sea. 

Alas  for  the  arms  that  yearn  ! 

Alas  for  the  eyes  that  burn  ! 

Hermes,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  then  appears  and  tells  Calypso 
what  Ulysses  is  to  undergo  before  he  arrives  at  Ithaca.  Thereupon 
follows  a  long  dialogue  between  Calypso  and  Ulysses,  she  striving  to 
detain  him  and  he  making  various  pleas  why  he  must  leave  her. 
When  finally  she  will  know  the  truth,  Ulysses  answers  : 

U.  {in  a  wild  burst).     Then  have  the  truth  ; 

I  speak  as  a  man  speaks  ; 

Pour  out  my  heart  like  treasure  at  your  feet, 

This  odorous,  amorous  isle  of  violets, 

That  leans  all  leaves  into  the  glassy  deep, 

With  brooding  music  over  moontide  moss. 

And  low  dirge  of  the  lily-swinging  bee — 

Then  stars  like  opening  eyes  on  closing  flowers — 

Palls  on  my  heart.     Ah,  God,  that  I  might  see 

Gaunt  Ithaca  stand  up  out  of  the  surge. 

You  lashed  and  streaming  rocks,  and  sobbing  crags. 

The  screaming  gull  and  the  wild-flying  cloud  — 

To  see  far  off  the  smoke  of  my  own  hearth, 

To  smell  lar  out  the  glebe  of  my  own  farms, 

To  spring  alive  upon  her  precipices, 

And  hurl  the  singing  spear  into  the  air  ; 

To  scoop  the  mountain  torrent  in  my  hand, 

And  plunge  into  the  midnight  of  her  pines. 

To  look  into  the  eyes  of  her  who  bore  me, 

And  clasp  his  knees  who  got  me  in  his  joy, 

Prove  if  my  son  be  like  my  dream  of  him. 
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We  two  have  played  and  tossed  each  other  words  ; 
Goddess  and  mortal  we  have  met  and  kissed. 
Now  I  am  mad  for  silence  and  for  tears, 
For  the  earthly  voice  that  breaks  at  earthly  ills, 
The  mortal  hands  that  make  and  smooth  the  bed. 
I  am  an-hungered  for  that  human  breast, 
That  bosom  a  sweet  hive  of  memories. 
There,  there  to  lay  my  head  before  I  die, 
There,  there  to  be,  there  only,  there  at  last  ! 

This  is  poetry  which  equals  the  best.  The  comrades  respond  most 
eagerly  to  Ulysses'  call,  preparations  are  made  for  the  return  home 
and  they  finally  set  sail. 

Act  II  is  in  two  scenes.  In  the  first,  Athene  again  appears  to 
Ulysses  and  nerves  him  for  the  terrors  of  Hades,  into  which  he 
descends  in  the  next  scene.  The  vaunted  bravery  of  the  wily  warrior 
is  somewhat  conspicuous  by  its  absence  at  the  opening,  but  by  degrees 
he  passes  the  phantoms  of  the  children,  the  furies,  the  suicides  and 
the  lovers ;  Styx  and  Charon  are  next,  then  come  Tantalus  and 
Tiresias,  the  blind  bard,  from  whom  he  learns  he  is  to  return,  but 
alone ;  Sisyphus  and  Agamemnon,  who  warns  him  against  his  wife  ; 
then  Prometheus,  and  last  his  mother,  Anticleia,  who  tells  him  that 
Penelope  is  faithful.  At  this  Ulysses  is  once  more  seized  with  a 
desire  for  home,  and  the  scene  closes. 

Act  III  opens  in  the  first  scene  at  Ithaca,  with  the  reappearance 
of  Athene,  who  tests  Ulysses,  and  finds  him  the  same  wily,  ready- 
witted  character  as  of  yore,  and  promises  to  give  him  a  sign  when  he  is 
to  strike  home  at  the  suitors  in  his  halls.  Especially  fine  is  the  part 
where  Ithaca  is  recognized  as  the  mist  rises. 

The  last  scene  opens  in  the  hall  where  the  suitors  are  revelling,  and 
•where  Ulysses,  as  beggar,  brings  news  of  the  master  long  expected, 
but  never  appearing.  Penelope  comes  down  and  gives  a  becoming 
answer  to  the  last  appeal  of  each  of  the  suitors,  Ctesippus,  Eurymachus 
andAntinous.  To  postpone  the  necessity  of  choice,  she  asks  to  hear  the 
beggar's  story.  Telemachus  and  Eumaeus  are  in  the  secret,  and  while 
washing  the  beggar's  feet,  the  faithful  old  nurse  also  recognizes  her  master. 
He  then  tells  his  story,  and  proposes  the  test  of  stringing  the  bow 
— of  course  none  of  the  suitors  are  able  to  accomplish  this.  Then 
Athene  gives  her  sign,  a  lightning  flash,  when  Ulysses  himself  strings 
it  and  kills  Antinous  and  Eurymachus.  Supernatural  darkness 
<:omes  upon  the  hall,  and  the  rabble  take  advantage  of  it  to  flee. 
Presumably  the  carnage  depicted  in  Homer  takes  place  outside,  and 
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on  the  now  almost  empty  scene  the  drama  closes  with  the  fulfilment 
of  the  minstrel's  song  : 

"  And  she  shall  fall  upon  his  breast, 
With  never  a  spoken  word." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  beautiful  pageant  or  masque,  which  will  not 
strike  the  reader  as  being  as  truly  a  drama  as  either  Herod,  or  Paolo 
and  Francesca.  In  all  there  is  one  chief  actor,  and  in  this  respect 
classic  traditions  are  preserved,  but  in  none  are  the  unities  of  time  and 
place  observed.  Phillips  shows  true  dramatic  instinct  in  all  of  them,  and 
gives  proof  that  he  may  become  the  re-creator  of  the  poetic  drama. 
His  favorite  character  seems  to  bs  the  hero  who  can  carry  out  his 
plans  in  spite  of  the  opposing  obstacles,  and  who  possesses  the  qual- 
ities of  heart  and  mind  which  "  fire  men's  blood."  Technical  skill  in 
the  mastery  of  the  various  forms  of  verse  is  fully  shown  and  clear 
perception  of  the  requirements  for  stage  presentation  is  also  in  full 
evidence.     All  his  work  will  repay  careful  study. 


Telesm. 

A  GREY  bird  in  the  grass 
Where  the  warm  winds  pass. 
And  fitful  shadows  rest 
A  thought's  time  on  its  breast. 
Flower  of  the  apple  in  bloom 
Filling  with  faint  perfume 
A  world  that  is  fair  ; 
Oh,  never  do  wings  of  care 
Brood  in  the  hearts  which  behold 
Wonders  in  leaf  and  flower, 
Chalices  brimming  with  gold — 
Truth  in  the  voice  of  the  bird 
In  the  springing  sedges  heard — 
Hope  in  an  arrow  of  light 
Cleaving  the  pine-woods'  night — 
Oh,  never  hath  care  a  place 
In  this  heart  where  the  infinite  grace 
Of  flower,  and  bird,  and  bee 
Hath  might,  and  a  thought  of  thee. 

— Helen  M.  Merrill 
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The  Modern  Magazine. 

'THE  modern  magazine,  like  other  commodities  offered  on  the 
*  market,  is  largely  the  outcome  of  demand.  What  the  general 
reader  of  to  day  demands  from  his  monthly  is  very  different  from 
what  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather  obtained  from  that  source 
alone.  The  ordinary  education  of  the  schools,  the  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  the  daily  newspaper,  and  the  decrease  in  the  cost  of  good 
books  have  greatly  changed  the  scope  and  aims  of  the  magazine.  The 
periodicals  that  specialize  treat  comprehensively  and  exclusively  of 
the  subjects  within  their  specialty.  But  the  popular  magazine  supplies 
some  demand  of  nearly  every  class  of  reader.  The  professional  or 
business  man  may  seek  here  for  recreation,  the  ordinary  laborer  for 
information,  the  society  woman  for  diversion,  or  her  humble  sister 
may  here  enter  that  society  whose  doors  are,  in  real  life,  forever  closed 
to  her. 

In  this  age  of  hurry  and  keen  business  competition,  a  man  cannot 
stop  to  familiarize  hinaself  with  the  strides  made  in  departments  of 
work  o:her  than  his  owa,  unless  the  information  is  gathered  up  and 
set  before  him  in  short  attractive  articles  that  can  be  read  between 
ofifice  hours,  while  resting  from  his  labors,  or  in  some  spare  half-hour. 
The  preservable  form  is  one  great  advantage  the  magazine  has  over 
the  newspaper,  so  that  the  reader  can  lay  it  aside  for  a  day,  not  fearing 
that  the  relentless  hand  of  the  neat  housemaid  will  have  destroyed  it 
along  with  the  daily  paper.  Thus  new  developments  in  science,  art 
and  literature  often  become  familiar  to  the  world  at  large  only  through 
the  pages  of  the  illustrated  magazine.  Here  definite  information  of 
the  experiments  of  Marconi  or  other  progressive  scientists  of  the  day, 
the  work  of  master  sculptors  and  painters,  the  ability  and  beauty  of 
prominent  stage  women,  criticisms  of  famous  writers,  old  and  new ; 
knowledge  of  countries  and  people  in  any  way  connected  with  our 
own,  all  are  presented  in  interesting  form,  with  numerous  good 
illustrations  to  catch  the  eye  of  even  the  casual  reader. 

But  it  is  in  the  realm  of  fiction  that  the  popular  magazine  holds  a 
unique  place.  More  and  more  the  story  that  may  be  read  at  one 
sitting  is  increasing  in  popularity.  Modern  magazine  literature  is  also 
developing  the  brief  essay,  which,  by  interpreting  to  us  nature,  both 
human  and  physical,  in  an  attractive  way,  approaches  rather  closely  to 
the  sphere  of  the  story.  And  what  is  the  aim  of  the  novelette,  of  the 
short  story,  or  sketch  ?  By  no  means  is  ..to  present  to  us  a  novel  in 
such  condensed  form  that  it  loses  its  power  and  appears  cramped  and 
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blurred,  failing  to  appeal  either  to  the  emotions  or  to  the  intellect. 
The  motive  must  be  simple,  the  detail  and  setting  less  elaborate  than 
in  the  novel.  Thus  a  variety  of  effects  may  be  produced — a  character 
sketch  so  striking  in  outline  that  the  imagination  readily  supplies 
details,  a  glimpse  of  some  sphere  of  social  life,  a  humorous  situation 
or  rapid  succession  of  events,  a  quick  tragedy,  or  a  picturesque  view 
of  old  or  foreign  life. 

The  demand  for  the  serial  publication  is  on  the  whole  diminishing, 
though  it  still  holds  its  place  in  the  pecuniary  profit  of  the  author,  in 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  the  newest  and  best 
books,  or  whose  curiosity  cannot  wait  for  their  publication  in  book 
form.  Thus  Gilbert  Parker's  "  Right  of  Way  "  was  already  criticized 
and  celebrated  before  its  publication  in  one  volume.  One  of  our  best 
American  magazine  editors  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  the  time  will 
come  when  the  serial  publication  of  any  kind  of  literature  will  be  an 
extremely  exceptional  affair.  The  habit  began  from  the  desire  to  hold 
readers  by  a  continuity  of  interest,  and  the  serial  novel  or  history 
seemed  the  readiest  way  to  do  this."  The  book  will  then  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  magazine,  and  the  magazine  itself  "  a  serial,  reflecting 
in  this  regard  the  story  of  nature  and  our  own.  Its  continuity  is  not 
simply  perennial,  as  is  the  case  in  nature's  seasons ;  it  is  the  continuity 
of  growth,  as  in  a  living  human  institution." 

A.  F.  Henwood,  '99. 


The  Distant  View-Point. 


"\1  ZE  mused  together  on  the  height  overlooking  the  river,  where  we 
"  '  were  wont  to  ponder  the  past  and  dip  into  the  future  in  that 
philosophic  turn  of  mind  which  strangely  comes  to  those  who  follow 
the  impulse  to  roam.  Behind  us  lay  the  historic  town  of  Hudson, 
settled  down  to  take  its  ease,  aloof  from  the  rush  of  commerce  and  the 
strife  of  trades,  and  from  the  eminence  we  traced  the  windings  of  the 
river  through  its  fertile  valleys,  far  as  eye  could  see.  How  amorously 
did  it  encircle  its  grassy  islets  and  lave  its  peaceful  shores  as  its  tide 
slowly  rose  and  fell  with  regular  cadence  !  Even  the  crowded  boats 
passing  between  New  York  and  Albany  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
spell.  The  flash  of  the  headlight  had  not  yet  begun  to  search  the 
shores,  and  a  spirit  of  rest  had  fallen  upon  the  multitudes  as  they 
thronged  the  upper  decks  to  drink  in  the  freshness  of  the  scene  before 
returning  to  the  monotony  from  which  they  had  but  brief  release.  Far 
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to  our  left,  and  apparently  from  the  very  bosom  of  the  river,  arose  the 
towering  form  of  one  of  the  Catskills.  Its  sides  were  clothed  with  the 
green  of  early  summer ;  about  its  centre  a  cloud  of  fleecy  whiteness  lay 
at  rest ;  its  peak  rose  far  above,  tipped  with  the  last  golden  rays  from 
the  sun  as  it  slowly  dipped  into  the  stream  on  our  right,  while  a  soft 
bluish  haze  lent  a  halo  to  the  whole. 

"  I  say.  Doc,"  said  I,  "  how  the  Catskills  appear  to-night  with  their 
blended  green  and  blue  and  gold,  their  lights  and  shades  ! "  He 
seemed  scarcely  to  hear,  and  Only  murmured  in  an  undertone,  "  What 
must  it  be  on  a  nearer  view  ! " 

On  the  evening  following,  by  mutual  consent,  we  drifted  in  our 
canoe  down  the  stream  to  a  point  where,  as  we  thought,  we  could 
drink  in  the  scene  to  more  advantage.  But  the  cloud  resting  no  more 
on  the  friendly  slopes,  hung  in  mid-air ;  the  sun  beat  upon  the  peak 
only  to  be  flashed  back  from  the  frowning  rocks  beaten  white  by  wind 
and  rain.  The  trees  no  longer  clothed  the  sides,  but  thrust  their 
roots,  twisted  and  gnarled  by  many  a  blast,  into  the  yawning  crevices. 
There  was  no  blending  of  the  colors,  with  their  shades  and  tints,  and 
what  before  expressed  beauty,  peace  and  purpose,  was  now  glaring, 
rugged  and  barren.     The  halo  had  passed. 

We  paddled  back  in  the  twilight  with  hearts  somewhat  heavy  and 
without  saying  a  word.  As  we  took  our  place  on  the  accustomed  seat 
overlooking  the  river  to  watch  the  flash  of  the  search-lights  as  the 
night-boats  plied  up  and  down,  after  gazing  for  a  while  on  the  peace- 
fulness  of  the  far-reaching  scene,  it  was  my  companion  that  interpreted 
our  common  thought.  Our  hearts  seemed  to  be  atune  on  every 
matter  concerning  "  man,  the  heart  of  man,  and  human  life."  "  It 
might  have  been  expected,"  he  said,  "  it  is  the  story  of  life.  We  can 
never  see  the  harmony  and  purpose  by  peering  into  the  single  events 
and  experiences.  It  is  only  the  '  larger  other  eyes '  from  the  distant 
point  of  view  that  can  see  the  blending  of  the  parts  and  the  meaning 
of  the  whole."  And  a  ray  of  hope  stole  over  our  brooding  spirits  as 
we  quoted  together  in  an  undertone  : 

*'  That  God  which  ever  lives  and  loves 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-oflf  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. " 

— G.  E.  Porter,  'oi. 
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A  Vision. 


(Composed  for  the  Farewell  Reception,  02.) 

T  SEE  a  bright  stream,  and  it's  all  dotted  o'er 
^       With  trim  little  boats  here  and  there ; 
Some  sail  side  by  side,  some  the  wavelets  divide, 
As  they  float  on  the  water  so  fair. 

What  carry  these  boats,  you  ask  as  you  gaze ; 

A  living  soul  freighted  each  one ; 
•'  College  days  "  is  the  stream  upon  which  they  are  launched, 

And  they  sail  in  the  bright  shining  sun. 

At  times  little  storms  dash  around  the  frail  boats, 

And  separate  those  which  were  near, 
But  the  calm  soon  returns,  the  troubles  are  past, 

And  out  shines  the  sun  bright  and  clear. 

You  ask,  do  the  boats  always  sail  side  by  side, 

Does  the  river  run  on,  on  forever  ? 
Ah,  no  !  soon  will  come  the  great  ocean  beyond, 

And  truest  friends  there  have  to  sever. 

'  ris  the  ocean  of  Life  and  we  face  it  each  one. 

No  matter  how  frail  be  our  bark ; 
Fierce  storms  rage  with  fury,  the  skies  are  bedimmed, 

And  scarce  shines  our  goal  in  the  dark. 

But  eventide  comes,  and  the  short  voyage  o'er, 

And  western  skies  all  gold  and  flame, 
The  boats  we  mourned  are  there  at  last, 

For  the  goal  of  each  was  the  same. 

E.  A.  McLean,  '02. 
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Residence  Halls  at  Vassar. 


"\  7" ASS AR  College  was  founded  in  1861,  the  first  distinctly  woman's 
'  college  on  this  continent,  i.e..,  the  first  to  give  to  women  the 
same  culture  as  men.  These  are  the  words  of  the  founder :  "  It 
occurred  to  me  that  woman,  having  received  from  her  Creator  the 
same  intellectual  constitution  as  man,  has  the  same  right  as  man  to 
intellectual  culture  and  development.  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the  instru- 
ment in  the  hand  of  Providence  of  founding  an  institution  which  shall 
accomplish  for  young  women  what  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for 
young  men." 

Matthew  Vassar  and  a  friend  of  his  made  all  the  plans  for  the 
building  without  consulting  with  any  woman.  The  result  was  a 
building  without  a  single  closet,  or  even  a  clothes  peg.  Needless  to 
say,  they  have  been  added  since.  This  main  building  is  practically 
the  same  as  it  was  when  completed  thirty-seven  years  ago.  There  is 
accommodation  for  three  hundred  students  and  a  number  of  the 
instructors  and  professors.  The  rooms,  however,  which  were  once 
recitation  rooms  are  now  devoted  to  other  uses.  One  is  fitted  up 
with  gas  ranges,  sinks  and  tables  to  be  used  by  the  students  for  a 
kitchen.  This  was  done  to  do  away  with  danger  of  fire  from  gas 
stoves  and  chafing  dishes.  The  stoves  have  gone,  but  the  chafing 
dishes  still  remain,  and  only  two  weeks  ago  a  room  was  burnt  out 
through  carelessness  in  its  use.  The  brick  partitions  saved  the  rest  of 
the  building.  If  another  fire  occurs  the  chafing  dishes  will  be  for- 
bidden. The  students'  rooms  in  this  building  are  mostly  in  groups  of 
four  rooms  for  three  students,  and  single  rooms;  there  are  a  few 
doubles. 

Besides  this  large  building,  since  1892  four  other  dormitories,  each 
accommodating  one  hundred  students  and  six  or  eight  instructors,  have 
been  built.  The  rooms  in  these  are  singles  and  three  rooms  for  two 
students. 

In  all  the  buildings  the  rooms  are  assigned  by  lot.  About  the  first 
of  May  of  each  year  the  incoming  Senior  class  meet  with  the  lady 
principal  and  draw  numbers  from  a  box.  No.  i  entitles  the  happy 
holder  to  the  choice  of  any  room  in  Main  except  those  reserved  for 
teachers.  No.  2  has  next  choice  and  so  on  until  the  Seniors  are  settled. 
They  must  all  live  in  Main.  After  their  rooms  are  assigned  the 
Juniors  draw.  Their  choice  is  more  limited.  Some  must  room  in 
Main  and  some  in  each  of  the  other  buildings.     A  limited  number 
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only  can  have  singles,  so  those  desiring  these  draw  first.  The  un- 
lucky ones  may  then  draw  for  doubles.  After  the  Juniors  the  Sopho- 
mores draw  with  the  same  restrictions.  Some  rooms  in  each  building 
are  reserved  for  incoming  freshmen.  By  scattering  the  classes  and 
making  the  rooms  all  one  price  they  have  avoided  much  class  feeling 
and  all  distinctions  due  to  money. 

The  college  furnishes  the  rooms  with  bed  and  bedding,  rug,  table, 
bureau  and  washstand,  three  chairs.  In  the  single  rooms  a  plain  pine 
frame  is  substituted  for  the  bedstead  as  it  costs  less  and  is  much  pre- 
ferred by  the  students.  Any  student  may  add  to  this  furnishing 
whatever  her  taste  and  purse  will  allow.  No  one  is  allowed  to  drive 
nails,  tacks,  or  pins  in  the  walls.  Any  such  marks  cost  the  maker 
from  5c.  to  $1,  according  to  damage  done.  The  janitor  or  his  assist- 
ants will  hang  any  pictures,  driving  the  necessary  nails  without  cost. 
Picture  mouldings  in  most  of  the  rooms,  however,  have  done  away 
with  even  this. 

No  student  may  keep  her  trunk  in  her  room,  but  they  are  stored 
when  emptied  in  the  cellar. 

The  superintendent,  as  he  is  called,  has  the  charge  of  all  domestic 
matters.  He  delegates  to  the  janitor  the  duties  just  mentioned  and 
to  a  housekeeper  in  each  building  the  duties  which  would  be  those  of 
any  housekeeper  in  a  large  house,  except  that  she  pays  for  nothing,  but 
merely  makes  requisitions  on  the  superintendent.  All  this  is  done  by 
the  superintendent  and  treasurer.  In  the  smaller  dormitories  a  maid 
is  on  duty  all  day  and  a  watchman  at  night.  During  the  day  the 
doors  are  unlocked,  but  no  one  except  the  students  and  faculty  are 
allowed  to  go  through  the  buildings  unchallenged.  A  stranger  must 
state  his  or  her  business  and  meet  the  person  desired  in  the  parlor. 
This  rule  was  adopted  after  several  rooms  were  rifled  by  women  who 
entered  as  relatives  of  the  students,  or  laundresses,  etc.  A  messenger 
service  is  established  in  Main,  and  the  messengers  attend  to  this 
among  other  duties. 

The  social  head  of  the  college  is  the  Lady  Principal.  She  presides 
over  the  dining-room  in  Main  and  is  the  hostess  of  the  college  at  all 
receptions.  The  present  Lady  Principal  is  a  Virginian,  with  all  the 
old  time  Southern  graciousness  and  culture.  Besides  these  duties  she 
is  responsible  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  personal  welfare  of  the 
students.  She  assigns  the  rooms,  gives  permission  for  absence  from 
college,  censures  any  refractory  mortal,  passes  judgment  on  all  pro- 
grammes for  entertainments,  etc.  Mrs.  Kendrick,  the  present  Lady 
Principal,  is  an  ideal  woman  for  the  position. 
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Ten  years  ago  self-government  was  established.  Before  that  time 
the  teachers  and  lady  principal  had  exercised  the  supervision  de- 
manded in  a  boarding  school.  Now,  the  Students'  Association  have 
taken  upon  themselves  the  duty  of  maintaining  order  in  the  halls,  etc. 
The  President  of  the  Students'  Association,  three  other  Seniors,  three 
Juniors,  two  Sophomores  and  one  Freshman  form  the  Self-Govern- 
ment  Committee.  To  them  all  complaints  are  made  and  they  must 
investigate  them.  They  bring  all  matters  for  discussion  before  the 
general  association.     There  are  three  general  rules  : 

1.  Quiet  must  be  maintained  after  lo  p.m. 

2.  Daily  chapel  service,  and  Bible  class  and  church  service  on 
Sunday  must  be  attended. 

3.  One  hour's  outdoor  exercise  must  be  taken  each  day,  unless  illness 
or  stress  of  weather  prevents.  In  winter  time  three  hours  in  gymna- 
sium per  week  is  substituted  for  the  outdoor.  Skating,  basket-ball  or 
swimming  may  be  substituted  for  gymnastic  work  at  the  discretion 
of  the  gymnasium  director. 

This  Self-Government  has  worked  well.  Cases  where  the  rules  are 
persistently  broken  are  rare,  but  such  cases,  if  too  refractory  for  the 
Committee,  are  censured  by  the  Lady  Principal.  If  she  cannot  move 
them,  the  President  tries  his  hand,  and  if  he  fails  they  generally  dis- 
appear. Their  friends  say  their  health  or  eyes  have  given  out.  I 
have  only  known  of  one  or  two  such  cases. 

Every  student  pays  $400  per  year.  Of  this,  $100  is  supposed  to  be 
for  tuition.  The  remaining  $300  entitles  her  to  a  room,  board,  and 
the  laundering  of  one  dozen  pieces  per  week.  Towels  and  napkins 
are  not  included  in  this.  I  may  add,  each  student  is  expected  to 
furnish  her  own  towels  and  table  napkins.  Outside  of  this  the 
expense  is  little  or  great,  according  to  the  individual. 

In  case  of  illness,  a  visit  to  the  resident  physician  at  her  office  costs 
25  cents.  A  visit  to  rooms  costs  50  cents.  Prescriptions  are  25 
cents  each.  If  the  student  has  to  go  to  the  infirmary  she  is  charged 
$1.50  per  day  for  medical  attendance,  medicine  and  meals. 

All  music  lessons  and  practice  periods  are  extra,  and  a  charge  is 
made  for  breakages  in  the  laboratory.  Other  than  this,  all  courses  of 
instruction  are  free  to  the  students. 

My  own  experience  was  that  a  student  could  enjoy  all  college 
privileges  and  buy  all  necessary  books,  etc.,  on  less  than  $75  per 
year.  Some  spend  less  than  this,  but  the  majority  spend  upwards  of 
$100. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Toye. 
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Pines  and  Their  Relatives. 


{^Continued from  last  issue.) 

HESE  various  lines  or  houses,  the  pines  and  their  relatives, 

T  constitute,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  the  great  family 
group  popularly  called  "evergreens,"  and  by  botanists, 
"  naked-seeded  plants,"  or  Gymnosperms.  Of  course, 
the  popular  term  is  a  very  loose  and  indefinite  one, 
but  yet  is  a  pretty  universal  character  of  this  group 
of  plants.  In  fact,  it  is  much  more  constant  than 
would  seem  at  first  sight,  for  while  a  few  species  shed 
their  leaves  annually  and  are  naked  during  the  winter, 
yet  in  some  of  these  cases — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
tamarack — the  young  plants  are  "  evergreen."  It  seems  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  persistence  of  leaves  from  season  to  season  is  a  primi- 
tive character  in  the  Gymnosperms,  while  the  annual  shedding,  where 
it  occurs,  is  a  secondary  or  acquired  characteristic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  term  is  too  broad,  in  that  there  are  many  plants  entirely 
unrelated  to  these,  that  keep  their  leaves  throughout  the  winter.  The 
scientific  term  is  pretty  generally  regarded  as  fairly  accurate,  without 
exception  in  the  group,  and  a  character  entirely  confined  to  the  group. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  cone-bearing  forms,  the  seeds  are  protected  by 
the  scales,  but  while  these  scales  are  the  equivalents  of  seed-cases, 
they  do  not  form  closed  cases.  On  breaking  a  cone  across,  one  or 
two  seeds  are  found  to  lie  exposed  in  shallow  pits  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  each  scale.  In  plants  that  do  not  bear  cones  the  seeds  are 
quite  naked  generally,  or  as  in  the  common  juniper,  almost  enclosed 
by  the  subsequent  flashy  growth  of  the  leaf  or  scale  with  which  the 
seed  is  associated.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
remarkable  phenomenon. 

Since  the  foliage  comes  in  for  general  attention,  a  word  or  two 
further  on  the  persistence  and  the  variety  in  form  of  the  leaves  might 
be  added.     The  various  forms  have  already  been  hinted  at,  for  we 
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have  seen  that  while  the  ones  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted  are 
needle-shaped,  barring  the  arbor-vitse  or  white  cedar,  whose  scale-like 
leaves,  are  attached  by  a  flat  side  to  the  flat  stem,  yet  there  are  others 
that  are  palm-like,  fern-like,  and  like  leaves  of  ordinary  foliage  trees, 
such  as  the  maple  or  the  beech.  There  is  further  a  very  strange 
African  "evergreen"  {Tumboa  or  Welwitschia)  that  has  but  two 
leaves,  and  each  is  three  to  four  yards  long.  In  point  of  persistence 
this,  too,  is  most  remarkable,  for  though  the  plant  is  said  to  attain  a 
full  century,  yet  it  never  changes  its  leaves,  and  never  has  but  the 
one  pair.  The  leaves  of  Ginkgo  and  Tamarack,  and  two  other 
species  live  through  the  summer  only,  but  those  of  pines,  spruces, 
hemlocks,  and  so  on,  persist  for  one  to  several  years.  It  is  frequently 
quite  possible  to  tell  just  how  long  for  any  particular  branch,  by 
noting  the  number  of  season's  growths  between  the  end  of  the  branch 
and  the  bare  portion.  It  is  patent  that  the  entire  renewal  of  the 
foliage  every  year  is  quite  unnecessary  in  the  Gymnosperms,  for  as  we 
have  seen,  their  common  habitat  is  dry  situations,  and  their  leaves 
hence  have  not  nearly  the  amount  of  work  to  perform  that  the  leaves 
of  deciduous  plants  have.  The  leaves,  therefore,  do  not  become 
clogged  with  refuse  matter  in  the  course  of  one  season,  but  are  suited 
to  perform  their  functions  for  longer  periods. 

While  we  have  briefly  alluded  to  several  striking  phenomena,  it 
seems  to  me  the  most  wonderful  are  to  be  found  in  the  processes  of 
reproduction.  Many  of  these  can  be  seen  from  careful  microscopic 
preparations  only,  so  it  must  suffice  to  but  mention  a  few.  It  is  from 
a  study  of  the  most  primitive  forms  that  we  find  that  the  pollen-tube 
in  those  particular  forms  does  not  function  as  a  sperm-carrier,  but 
serves  the  purpose  of  carrying  nutrition  to  the  sperms  which  are  being 
formed  in  its  upper  part.  It  is,  hence,  very  probable  that  the  pollen- 
tube  arose  as  an  organ  of  nutrition,  and  has  acquired  secondarily  the 
function  of  carrying  sperms.  In  the  higher  Gymnosperms  it  seems  to 
fulfil  both  purposes.  Thus  in  the  common  white  pine,  the  pollen- 
tube  grows  soon  after  it  falls  on  the  "female  flower"  in  the  spring, 
but  the  sperms  do  not  pass  down  into  it  until  about  thirteen  months 
later.  For  over  a  year  it  is  a  nutritive  organ.  As  for  the  sperms 
themselves,  it  has  been  considered  until  lately  that  they  were  non- 
motile  as  in  other  seed-plants,  not  capable  of  movement  as  in  ferns 
and  other  flowerless  plants.  But  recently  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  sperms  of  Cycads  and  Ginkgo  are  provided  with  cilia,  and 
perfectly  capable  of  swimming  in  water.  It  is  thus  evident  why  the 
pollen-tube  does  not  need  to  function   as  a  sperm-carrier  in  these 
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plants.  The  slow  formation  of  the  seed  is  also  notable.  We  have 
seen  that  fertilization  in  pines  takes  place  more  than  a  year  after  the 
pollen  has  fallen,  a  phenomenon  that  occurs  in  most  plants  in  a  few 
hours  after,  or  days  at  the  most.  In  fact,  in  the  pine  the  seed  is  three 
years  in  coming  to  maturity,  counting  from  its  earliest  appearance. 
A  ripe  cone,  therefore,  is  not  the  production  of  one  season,  but  of  two 
or  even  three.  The  embryo,  the  seed-coats,  the  seedlings  have  their 
peculiarities,  and  we  have  not  touched  on  the  microscopic  anatomy 
of  the  stem,  leaves,  and  other  organs,  but  these  must  be  passed  over 
for  the  present. 

We  have  been  treating  of  a  most  ancient  and  wonderful  group.  In 
the  vegetable  creation  it  occupies  an  isolated  position.  On  the  one 
hand  it  does  not  seem  to  be  related  to  the  other  seed-plants,  the 
Angiosperms,  for  this  second  group  has  likely  had  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent origin.  On  the  other  hand  the  forms  intermediate  between 
it,  and  lower  plants  have  become  extinct.  Internal  structural  evidence, 
the  fern-like  habit  of  the  foliage  of  certain  forms,  the  occurrence  of 
motile  sperms  in  two  sub-groups,  and  the  structure  of  certain  fossil 
plants  partly  fern-like  and  partly  Gymnosperm-like,  indicate  almost 
conclusively  the  direct  descent  of  the  Gymnosperms  from  the  early 
ferns.  Development  has  proceeded  since  culminating  in  the  pine  as 
the  youngest  and  most  specialized  representative.  Connection  with 
other  seed-plants  must  be  looked  for,  not  in  the  Gymnosperms  them- 
selves, even  among  the  earliest  of  this  aristocratic  race,  but  among  the 
descendants  of  ferns  related  to  the  ferns  from  which  the  Gymno- 
sperms themselves  arose.  A  pine  and  a  maple  are  both  trees,  and 
both  bear  seeds,  but  these  are  the  only  peculiar  points  of  resemblance 
and  are  accidental.  Even  the  two  trees  are  built  upon  a  different 
principle,  the  main  feature  of  the  one  being  the  continued  apical 
growth  of  the  stem,  and  that  of  the  other  the  growth  of  the  branches. 
Even  the  elements  that  make  up  their  wood  are  entirely  different  in 
kind.  As  for  the  seeds,  they  too  are  unlike  in  many  details.  When 
it  comes  to  other  features  held  in  common,  it  is  found  that  they  are 
common  to  ferns  likewise.  The  pine  and  its  living  relatives  are, 
therefore,  truly  aristocrats,  their  ancestors  being  the  first  kind  of  seed- 
bearing  plants  to  appear,  and  the  only  kind  existing  for  long,  long 
ages,  and  persisting  unrelated  to  other  seed-plants  down  to  the 
present.  Nor  are  they  now  degenerate  forms,  though  diminished  in 
number,  but  exhibit  the  most  magnificent  specimens  among  our 
friends  of  the  forest.  J.  H.  Faull,  '98. 
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MI5SIONAI^Y 

RELIGIOUS 


The  Needs  and  Opportunities  of  the  West. 


HE  needs  of  our  Church  in  the  North-West,   and   the 

T  opportunities  there  presented  for  earnest  and  devoted 
workers  to  do  efficient  service  for  Christ  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Manitoba  and  North- West  Conference, 
are  very  great.  It  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  the 
unprecedented  immigration  to  the  North-West  during 
the  past  few  weeks  or  months  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
actual  and  immediate  necessity  for  more  workers  in  that 
country.  While  the  population  of  Manitoba  increased 
the  last  decade  67^  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  Terri 
tories  138  per  cent.,  the  increase  during  the  past  year  suggests  a  very 
much  greater  development  during  the  present  decade.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  people  are  pouring  into 
that  country  by  the  thousand,  and  it  is  not  only  the  opportunity  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  but  it  is  her  bounden  duty  to  take  her  place 
as  a  moral  and  spiritual  and  intellectual  power  in  the  development  of 
the  West, 

The  Manitoba  and  North-West  Conference  is  positively  unable 
alone  to  overtake  this  work.  A  conservative  estimate  made  about  the 
middle  of  March,  assures  us  that  we  need  some  forty-five  additional 
young  men,  by  June  the  number  will  probably  be  increased.  We 
can  supply  only  a  very  few  of  these  men.  If  this  work  is  to  be  done 
the  workers  must  come  mainly  from  Ontario.  It,  perhaps,  might 
be  better  if  we  had  men  of  experience  to  man  these  fields,  but  the 
conditions  are  such  that  the  work  must  be  done  by  young  men. 
We  must  have  young  men  who  will  give  that  country  their  probation. 
Regarding  opportunities,  they  have  not  to  be  sought,  they  are  lying 
around  on  every  hand.  I  believe  there  is  no  other  Conference  in 
Methodism  where  either  success  or  failure  mean  so  much  as  in  the 
one  lying  between  the  Red  River  and  the  Rockies. 

The  question  in  the  West  is  not  one  regarding  a  man's  ancestry  or 
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age,  or  friends  ;  it  hinges  solely  upon  himself,  his  personality  and 
his  efficiency.  Capture  the  West  for  Christ  and  you  have  a  fulcrum 
for  foreign  missionary  operations  which  will  not  fail  you  when  financial 
pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

F.  B.  Stacey, 

Pres.  Man.  and  N.-  W.  Conf. 


The  Enlarged  Vision. 


'T'HE  "open  door"  is  a  measure  of  vision.  On  that  unique  occa- 
^  sion  when  the  disciples  in  the  upper  room  felt  the  call  for  wider 
and  more  intensive  service  for  the  ascended  Master,  the  open  doors, 
the  master  passion,  and  the  wide  vision,  seemed  to  be  harmoniously 
united.  In  the  rush  of  the  present  day,  the  few  in  the  upper  room  of 
olden  time  seem  to  be  replaced  by  the  larger  gatherings  in  the  great 
conventions.  Have  we  the  corresponding  vision  and  the  master 
passion  ? 

Just  now  many  students  are  facing  the  tremendously  difficult  ques- 
tion of  "  where  "  and  "  what "  shall  be  the  manner  of  their  life-work. 
It  is  a  crucial  period.  The  open  doors  not  only  abound,  but  the 
Macedonian  calls  are  steadily  increasing  in  number  and  intensity,  and 
the  supreme  question  is,  "  Where  shall  my  answer  be  sent  ?  " 

Perhaps  nothing  is  needed  so  much  at  the  present  time  amid  the 
multitude  of  opportunities  for  work  as  the  vision  of  the  Master.  For 
us  to  begin  the  preliminaries  of  the  work  without  having  something 
of  the  uniqueness  of  His  vision,  is  to  begin  half  equipped,  and  ere 
long  the  results  will  proclaim  our  incompetence.  It  may  be  that  the 
series  of  struggles  through  which,  perhaps,  all  brave  souls  go  before 
attempting  a  great  work,  is  the  necessary  wilderness  equipment  for 
the  ceaseless  activity  and  undying  zeal  that  are  distinctive  qualities  of 
true  followers  of  Him  whose  intense  passion  for  righteousness  recalled 
to  the  minds  of  many  the  peculiar  saying,  "  The  zeal  of  thine  house 
hath  eaten  me  up." 

This  wilderness  of  struggle,  then,  will  be  for  us  the  place  of  vision. 
Here  we  can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  unique  opportunities  of  life  for 
the  heralding  of  the  divine  message  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  or  the 
narrowed  life  of  clutching  at  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the  glory 
of  them,  with  no  other  end  in  view.  Let  us  get  the  Master's  vision. 
"  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou 
serve." 
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Let  us  lift  up  our  eyes  and  see  down-trodden  slave,  dark  negro, 
ignorant  Chinese,  inquisitive  Japanese  and  vigorous  pioneer  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  great  North-West  as  members  of  one  family,  with 
the  same  demands,  the  same  struggles,  the  same  need  of  light.  Vision 
is  our  prime  need. 

With  the  vision  that  unites  barbarian  and  Scythian,  bond  and  free, 
in  a  common  cause,  let  us  find  our  methods.  Perhaps,  indeed,  if  we 
can  only  get  some  of  the  vision  of  the  Master  united  to  a  more  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  his  methods,  we  shall  be  in  a  good  starting-place  to 
solve  many  of  our  difficult  problems.  This  will  not  by  any  means 
detract  anything  from  the  esteem  in  which  He  is  held.  Indeed,  the 
better  He  is  understood  the  better  He  will  be  appreciated.  Many  of 
the  troubles  of  the  past  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  He  has  been 
looked  upon  as  away  off  in  some  dim,  remote  way,  instead  of  being  a 
workman  of  whom  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  The  world  sadly  needs 
■workers,  but  it  is  in  desperate  need  of  workers  with  the  vision  and 
methods  of  the  Son  of  Man.  Ten  thousand  voices  are  summoning 
us  to  battle.  The  crying  distress  of  thousands  of  our  fellows  are  as 
many  bugle-calls  to  a  life  of  heroic  endeavor.  Shall  we  falter  ?  or 
■equipped  with  vision  and  method  got  from  the  Master  of  Teachers, 
ishall  we  not  say,  "  Here  am  I,  send  me  ?  " 

W.  G.  S.  '99. 


"  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  are  few.  Pray 
ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send  forth  more  laborers 
into  His  harvest."  We  must  do  more  than  pray  that  He  send,  we 
must  find  out  if  we  are  sent,  and  go.  The  need  is  to-day  and  the 
•opportunity  is  not  of  to-morrow.  As  one  put  it  in  giving  his  impres- 
sion of  the  recent  convention :  "  Now  !  now  ! !  now  ! ! !  That  is 
what  impressed  me.  The  world  needs  the  gospel  and  needs  it  now. 
In  India  the  fields  are  now  white  unto  harvest ;  in  China  the  doors 
are  flung  wide  open  now ;  Japan  needs  Christ  and  needs  Him  now  ; 
Africa  is  in  darkness  and  needs  the  Light  now ;  South  America  has 
been  neglected  and  needs  Christ  now."  All  this  is  true,  but  we  may 
go  farther,  or  rather  come  nearer  home — Manitoba,  the  North-West 
and  British  Columbia  are  calling  to  the  Church  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  tide  of  immigration.  It  must  be  done  now.  British  Columbia 
Conference  is  calling  for  at  least  twelve  men,  and  Manitoba  and  the 
North-West  for  forty-five  or  more.  Many  of  the  men  of  Victoria  are 
responding  to  these  calls,  but  still  there  is  room. 
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EbitoriaL 


The  question  how  we  can  best  show  our  loyalty  to 

UNIVERSITY     the  University,  is  becoming  of  pressing  importance  to 

SPIRIT.         Victoria.     We  cannot  pretend  to  answer  the  question, 

but  we  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  need  for  greater 
devotion  to  the  University  than  we  have  shown  hitherto.  There  is  a 
general  misapprehension  of  what  University  spirit  costs.  It  does  not 
mean  that  as  a  College  we  lose  our  individuality  by  sinking  it  in  the 
larger  life  of  the  University.  A  man  without  college  spirit  is  not  likely 
to  prove  a  very  zealous  supporter  of  any  more  complex  interest.  The 
School  of  Practical  Science  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  factor  in  the 
University  in  athletics,  yet  nowhere  is  local  college  loyalty  so  rampant 
as  here.  When  our  College  interests  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the 
University,  there  is  only  one  course  for  us ;  but  in  general  it  is  pretty 
safe  to  say  that  we  contribute  most  to  the  University  when  we  put  our- 
selves in  unison  with  its  organizations  and  then  J>/ay  our  own  part  to 
the  full.  It  is  a  pernicious  error  to  imagine  that  Victoria  will  not 
receive  justice  in  University  organizations.      University  organizations 
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are  always  ready  to  give  us  recognition  for  what  we  represent.  The 
stronger  we  build  up  our  own  institutions  the  stronger  we  are  to  help 
the  University  as  a  whole.  Being  strong  college  men  is  the  very  best 
evidence  we  can  give  as  to  our  ability  to  aid  the  University,  and  it  has 
always  proved  in  times  past  the  surest  means  to  obtain  recognition. 

The  whole  graduating  class  in    Arts    have  perma- 

'02  nently  organized,  with  provision  for  reunions  every 

ORGANIZED,     five  years,  and  a   plan   to  found   some   permanent 

memorial  of  their  existence  in  the  University  after 
the  first  reunion.  Mr.  A.  E.  Hamilton  is  the  president.  The  gradu- 
ates at  Victoria  have  formed  a  class  organization,  and  for  three  years 
they  have  decided  to  award  a  prize  in  Pass-English  of  the  first  year,  to 
correspond  with  the  Webster  and  Hodgins  prizes.  It  will  be  donated 
this  year.  With  this  machinery  of  union,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  class 
will  maintain  its  identity  in  the  University,  and  that  it  will  be  the 
pioneer  of  other  similar  organizations. 

Now    that    all    the    fun    is    over,    might    we    not 

SOCIAL         seriously  inquire  just  here  whether  we  at  Victoria  are 

FUNCTIONS,      not   running  just  a  little  to  seed  in   the   matter  of 

social  events  ?  Let  us  see — there  is  the  Bob,  the 
Conversazione  and  the  Senior  Dinner,  which  no  one  should  miss.  Then 
there  are  six  first-class  receptions,  and  here  let  us  note  by  the  way 
that  owing  to  class  rivalry,  the  expenses  of  these  have  doubled  within 
the  last  four  years.  There  are  three  open  Literary  Society  meetings, 
three  Oration  contests,  at  least  one  public  debate  and  Charter  Day 
exercises.  Each  of  these,  with  the  necessary  preparation,  is  a  serious 
infringement  upon  the  average  student's  time.  There  seems,  for  in- 
stance, to  be  no  time  left  for  an  entertainment  so  really  deserving  of 
our  attention  as  the  course  of  Art  lectures.  We  are  loath  to  suggest 
suppression  of  any  of  these  functions,  but  does  it  not  seem  apparent 
that  we  have  too  many  receptions  ?  Would  not  our  great  events,  the 
Conversat.  and  Dinner,  receive  greater  support  if  they  were  made  more 
conspicuous  by  the  infrequency  of  other  events  of  lesser  importance  ? 
We  would  suggest  the  suppression  of  at  least  the  Juniors'  Reception 
in  the  Fall  term  and  the  Sophomores'  Reception  in  the  Spring  term. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  urged  in  favor 
of  the  development  of  the  social  side  of  one's  nature,  that  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  is  always  open  to  the  ordinary  man  in  after  life,  and  the 
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danger  is  not  that  he  will  not  get  enough,  but  that  he  will  get  too 
much  of  society  life.  There  is  a  tendency  to  add  rather  than  sub- 
tract from  the  number  of  these  events.  The  class  which  would  be 
self-sacrificing  enough  to  take  a  stand  in  this  matter  would  advance 
the  interests  of  succeeding  classes. 

NATIONAL  Self-depreciation  is,  perhaps,  our  greatest  national 
SPIRIT.  defect.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  trust  ourselves. 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  man  who  designs  and 
sails  a  yacht  which  can  beat  the  best  product  of  another  country,  that 
a  college  which  sends  out  a  touring  team  to  measure  its  prowess 
against  foreign  colleges,  or  that  the  soldier  who  travels  to  a  distant 
climate  to  stand  alongside  of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world  and  pro- 
vokes their  genuine  admiration,  is  performing  a  truly  national  service- 
Let  us  be  humble  by  all  means,  but  let  us  know  our  own  true  resources, 
and  let  us  believe  in  ourselves  if  we  hope  to  attain  to  the  highest 
national  development.  War  is  a  terrible  calamity,  but  if  the  brave 
boys  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  South  Africa,  have  quickened  the 
national  pulse,  have  caused  us  to  step  out  more  firmly,  to  breathe 
more  deeply  and  to  hold  our  hopes  higher,  by  their  gallant  conduct, 
then  it  may  truly  be  said  of  them  that  like  true  heroes,  they  died  for 
their  country. 
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PERSONALS 
-i^EXCMANGES 


Personals. 


In  order  that  these  columns  may  be  m,ade  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  graduates  and  sttide7its  the  im^portance  of  forwarding,  from  time  to  tim,e,  any  appropriate 
•and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

CLASS  OF  '93. 

HE  first  Victoria  class  to  graduate  from  Toronto  Univer- 
sity have  now  completed  nine  years  of  "  post-graduate 
work "  in  various  fields,  academic  or  otherwise,  and  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  we  present  a  short  summary  of  the 
fortunes  of  its  various  members.  A  class  reunion  is 
talked  of  by  several  members  for  next  year,  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  graduation,  which  it  is  hoped  may  meet 
with  favor  from  the  members  who  can  probably  be 
present.  The  ministerial  profession  claims  the  largest 
representation,  including  twelve  names. 
J.  G.  Bowles  (B.D.  "96)  entered  Toronto  Conference  after  gradua- 
tion, was  assistant  pastor  on  Cooksville  and  Streetsville  circuits,  one 
year  each ;  returning  to  College  completed  his  B.D.  work,  and  was 
ordained  in  '96.  He  has  since  been  stationed  at  St.  Joseph's  Island, 
West  Street  (Owen  Sound),  and  Lennoxville,  and  has  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  Brampton  West  for  next  year.  Mr.  Bowles 
was  married  to  Miss  Ida  Gerolamy,  of  Tara,  on  June  21,  1899. 

E.  M.  BuRWASH  (M.A.  '97)  studied  law  two  years,  returning  to 
Victoria  for  theological  work  in  the  autumn  of  '95.  Has  spent  four 
summers  in  geological  field-work  under  the  Geological  Survey,  Ontario 
Bureau  of  Mines,  etc.,  one  year  in  Mexico  in  connection  with  a 
mining  company,  preached  two  years  in  Assiniboia,  and  is  at  present 
<;ompleting  his  Divinity  course. 

M.  P.  Floyd  was  married  before  graduation,  spent  a  term  at  Knox 
College,  after  which  he  went  to  Fort  Frances,  Rainy  River,  where,  for 
the  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  he  combined  assaying  with  minis- 
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terial  work  and  "  studied  that  exceedingly  interesting  specimen  of  the 
genus  homo,  the  prospector."  Returning  to  Toronto,  he  completed  his 
theological  course,  underwent  the  ordeal  of  preaching  for  a  call,  and 
has  been  stationed  since  1898  at  Killarney,  Man.,  where  he  is  now- 
installed  *'  in  a  beautiful  little  stone  church,  doing  my  level  best  to 
uphold  the  honor  of  Old  Vic.  in  scholarship,  the  blue  banner  of 
Presbyterianism  in  theology,  and  the  cross  of  Christ  over  all." 

J.  Fred.  Kaye  and  M.  C.  Peart,  the  inseparables,  as  familiar  a  sight 
now  at  the  gatherings  of  the  Hamilton  Conference  as  formerly  at  the 
Bob  meetings  of  Victoria.  Mr.  Kaye  after  graduation  spent  a  year  on 
each  of  the  Fonthill,  Burford  and  Rockford  circuits  respectively,  and 
was  ordained  in  1896  at  Gait.  He  has  interested  himself  extensively 
in  Epworth  League  work  and  has  been  twice  secretary  of  the  annual 
district  meeting,  two  years  secretary  of  the  Welland  District  Epworth 
League,  one  year  president  of  Guelph  District  Epworth  League,  and 
two  years  secretary  of  Hamilton  Conference  Epworth  League.  Since 
ordination  he  has  been  stationed  at  Port  Robinson  and  Stevensville^ 
in  Welland  District,  three  years  at  Paisley  Street,  Guelph,  and  is  now- 
beginning  a  term  at  York.  He  was  married  in  April,  1901,  to  Miss 
Katharine  Menning,  of  Buffalo.  Mr.  Peart,  after  preaching  a  year,  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  Columbia  College,  New  West- 
minster, B.C.,  where  during  his  two  years'  stay  he  was  popular  with 
his  associates  and  students.  Returning  to  Ontario,  he  entered  the 
pastoral  work  and  is  now  stationed  at  Eden  Grove,  Hamilton  Confer- 
ence. He  was  married  about  four  years  ago  to  Miss  M.  B.  Miller,  B.A., 
(Toronto,  '94)  formerly  professor  of  Moderns  in  Columbia  College, 
and  assistant  principal  in  New  Westminster  High  School,  and  now  a 
most  able  assistant  in  the  pastoral  work. 

W.  T.  Kegugh  (M.A.,  '97)  after  preaching  two  years  returned  to 
College  and  completed  his  course  for  ordination  in  1895,  when  he 
married,  and  has  since  been  stationed  on  the  Rawdon  and  Mansonville 
circuits  of  the  Montreal  Conference. 

R.  S.  E.  Large  (B.D.,  '99)  the  famous  bass  singer,  entered  the  min- 
istry after  graduation,  was  ordained  for  special  purposes  and  sent  to 
St.  Joseph's  Island.  Returning  to  Toronto  he  finished  his  studies 
and  was  received  into  full  connexion  in  1896,  since  which  time  he 
has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  with  success  and  popularity,. 
on  the  Maple,  Richmond  Hill  and  Gore  Bay  circuits. 

Theo.  J.  Parr  (M.A.,  '98),  first-class  honors  in  philosophy,  was 
ordained  after   graduation,    and   has   since   been   stationed   at   Ayr, 
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Meritton,  Hamilton,  and  Dublin  Street,  Guelph.  The  latter,  which 
he  at  present  occupies,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  pulpits  in  the 
Hamilton  Conference.  He  has  been  expositor  of  Epworth  League 
topics  in  the  Guardian  for  six  years,  and  later  in  The  Canadian  Ep- 
worth Era,  and  is  President  of  the  Hamilton  Conference  Epworth 
Leagues  since  1901,  Financial  Secretary  of  his  District  (Guelph),  and 
a  member  of  the  Conference  Board  of  Examiners. 

G.  A.  McIntosh  (B.D.,  '95),  after  completing  his  Divinity  course, 
spent  some  two  years  in  business  at  Cass  Bridge,  Ont.  He  then 
returned  to  the  ministry,  and  has  labored  on  the  Casselman,  Montreal 
South,  and  Little  Metis  circuits.  He  was  ordained  in  1900  and 
married  1901. 

J.  H.  McBain  entered  Hamilton  Conference  as  a  probationer  after 
graduation,  and  preached  his  two  years  at  Alma  and  Guelph.  Was 
ordained  '95,  and  married  in  September  of  the  same  year  to  Miss 
McKnight,  Stratford.  He  is  now  closing  a  four  years'  pastorate  at 
Ridgeway,  and  is  invited  to  Stoney  Creek  for  next  Conference  year. 
His  career  has  been  marked  by  earnest  and  successful  work  in  his 
chosen  calling. 

T.  E.  E.  Shore  (M.A.  and  B.D.  '96)  was  ordained  and  married 
on  completing  his  studies,  and  has  since  worked  successfully  on  the 
Maple,  Newtonbrook,  Queen  Street  East  and  Streetsville  circuits.  He 
is  now  concluding  a  term  in  charge  of  the  Fred  Victor  Mission 
Toronto,  and  has  an  invitation  to  Toronto  Junction  for  the  coming 
year,  is  Secretary  of  Toronto  Conference  and  is  a  rising  man. 

E.  R.  Young,  after  ordination,  was  stationed  at  Hillside,  Winder- 
mere, Toronto  (Zion)  and  Lambton  Mills,  from  which  latter  post  he 
was  removed  to  the  office  of  the  Christian  Guardian,  where  he  spent 
some  years  as  assistant  editor.  He  is  now  stationed  at  Copper  Cliff, 
Algoma. 

M,  W.  Leigh  is  preaching  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference. 

After  the  ministry,  the  teaching  profession  claims  the  largest  con- 
tingent.    They  are : 

W.  R.  LiDDV,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Port  Dover.  After 
one  year  at  Normal  College  he  was  appointed  principal  of  the  Shel- 
burne  Continuation  Classes,  which  position  he  resigned  in  1896  to 
accept  an  assistant's  position  at  Port  Dover.  He  was  promoted  to 
his  present  position  after  two  years'  service  there.  He  was  married  in 
August,  1899,  to  Miss  Bertha  Ellis,  an  honor  graduate  and  former 
teacher  of  Alma  Ladies'  College. 
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W.  M.  DoxsEE,  who  has  successfully  occupied  the  mathematical 
position  in  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 

E.  B.  HuTCHERSON  Went  to  the  North-West  after  graduation,  and 
obtained  a  posicion  in  the  Regina  High  School,  the  largest  in  the 
Territories,  of  which  he  has  this  year  been  appointed  principal. 

George  H.  Locke,  M.A.,  '96,  after  taking  a  course  in  the  School 
of  Pedagogy,  continued  his  studies  in  pedagogics  at  Chicago  and 
Harvard  universities,  in  the  former  of  which  he  now  holds  the  position 
of  assistant  professor  in  that  department,  making  good  the  promise  of 
a  useful  career  given  by  his  vigorous  traits  displayed  as  an  under- 
graduate.    He  married  Miss  Moore,  of  North  Toronto. 

W.  F.  Osborne  was  appointed  shortly  after  graduation  to  a  chair  in 
Moderns  in  Wesley  College,  Winnipeg,  which  he  has  held  up  to  the 
present,  winning  the  steadily  increasing  respect  and  favor  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  made  his  home.  He  married  Miss  Somerset^ 
a  teacher  in  the  Winnipeg  High  School. 

H.  S.  RosEVEAR,  after  graduation,  took  a  course  in  the  Michigan 
School  of  Mines,  Houghton,  and  also  continued  his  studies  at  Har- 
vard University,  obtaining  the  degree  of  A.M.  He  married  Miss 
Wallace,  of  Port  Hope,  Ont.,  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  Perth 
Collegiate  Institute. 

A.  G.  Wilson  took  the  pedagogy  course,  and  after  teaching  a  few 
years  in  the  Tilsonburg  and  Napanee  Collegiate  Institutes  went  to 
Harvard  University,  where  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of  A.M.  in 
geology,  and  later  to  that  of  Ph.D.,  which  he  received  in  1901.  He 
now  holds  a  position  on  the  geological  survey  staff  at  Ottawa,  and 
is  spending  the  present  winter  at  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines,  New 
York. 
*  The  doctors  are  two  in  number : 

E.  W.  Hayden  took  his  medical  course  at  McGill,  and  is  now 
practising  at  Roseneath,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Cobourg.  When 
interviewed  by  the  secretary  of  the  class  in  November,  1901,  he 
reported  a  growing  practice. 

A.  Y.  Massey  took  a  medical  course  at  Trinity  Medical  School, 
spent  some  time  in  the  Labrador  fisheries  mission,  and  later  went  to 
Portuguese  East  Central  Africa,  where  he  is  now  laboring  as  a  medical 
missionary  among  the  natives.  Dr.  Massey  has  been  married  since 
leaving  Canada. 

W.  P.  Bull,  the  only  lawyer  of  the  class,  is  married  and  practising 
successfully  in  Toronto. 
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George  McCullogh,  who  graduated  in  Natural  Science,  was, 
when  last  heard  of,  employed  in  a  general  store  in  Carberry,  Man. 

Of  the  ladies  of  the  class  : 

Miss  A.  A.  McDonell  remained  at  home  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  married  in  September,  1900,  to  a  Mr.  Ridley,  of  Ridley  & 
PatuUo,  barristers,  Dawson  City,  Yukon,  where  she  now  resides. 

Miss  F.  G.  Kenney,  after  teaching  for  some  time  at  Whitby, 
returned  to  her  home  in  Ottawa,  where  she  remained  until  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  Lome  Macdougall,  barrister,  of  Ottawa,  in  July,  1901. 
She  has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Women's  Historical  Society  of 
Ottawa. 

The  remaining  member  of  the  class,  of  whom  no  satisfactory 
information  can  be  obtained,  is  A.  B.  Wallace.  Information  sent  to 
the  Personal  Editor  will  be  welcomed. 

The  following  graduates  of  Victoria  attended  the  Educational 
Convention  :  Miss  M.  E.  Addison,  '89  (Lindsay);  J.  A.  Jackson,  '89 
(Iroquois);  W.  S.  Ellis,  '77  (Kingston);  W.  P.  Dandy,  '96  (Morris- 
burg);  W.  R.  Liddy,  '93  (Port  Dover);  E.  T.  Slemon,  '91  (Oshawa); 
L.  Stevenson,  '89  (Perth);  J.  W.  Sifton,  '98,  and  F.  H.  Clarke,  '94 
(Orangeville). 


Hymeneal. 


ON  Monday,  March  loth,  there  took  place,  in  Cobourg,  an  event 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  many  of  Victoria's  faculty  and 
alumni,  both  because  it  was  unique  and  because  the  central  figures 
are  well  known.  It  was  the  celebration  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Powell.  Silver  weddings  are 
comparatively  common,  golden  weddings  are  by  no  means  rare,  but 
diamond  weddings  occur  very  seldom. 

Mr.  Powell  entered  Upper  Canada  Academy — now  Victoria  Uni- 
versity— in  1837,  and  remained  there  as  a  student  for  two  years.  In 
1842  he  married  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Cobourg,  where  his 
kindly  face  and  cheery  words  proved  an  inspiration  to  many  genera- 
tions of  students.  He  has  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Church,  a  class  leader,  a  most  regular  attendant,  and  in  every  way  a 
godly  man.  His  wife,  too,  though  somewhat  feeble  for  years,  is  well 
known  in  the  town  as  a  sweet  and  saintly  woman. 
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There  is  an  interesting  little  romance  connected  with  their  court- 
ship. They  first  met  at  the  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gordon, 
where  Mr.  Powell  was  groomsman  and  Miss  Elvina  D.  Massey  was 
bridesmaid.  She  was  escorted  by  her  brother,  the  late  Hart  A. 
Massey,  then  a  mischievous  lad  of  eighteen,  while  Mr.  Powell  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  George.  After  the  wedding,  the  two 
young  men  for  a  prank  hurried  away  in  the  Massey  carriage,  leaving 
Mr.  Powell  to  drive  Miss  Massey  to  her  home,  some  five  miles  dis- 
tant. The  acquaintanceship  so  formed  rapidly  ripened  into  a  warm 
friendship.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  Powell,  after  making  an  evening 
call,  forgot  to  take  home  his  halter.  He  told  his  mother  that  he  had 
been  out  electioneering,  but  to  his  embarrassment  the  family  was 
enlightened  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  electioneering,  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  when  Mr.  Daniel  Massey,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  returned 
the  missing  halter  to  Mr,  Powell,  sen.,  on  the  open  street. 

At  the  golden  wedding  in  1892,  three  sons  and  five  daughters 
gathered  at  the  old  home  in  Cobourg.  Two  had  passed  away— Mary 
(Mrs.  Odium),  who  died  in  Tokio,  Japan,  at  the  Methodist  Mission, 
and  Hart.  But  the  ensuing  ten  years  rolled  away  without  any  new 
breach  in  the  family  circle,  and  on  March  loth  the  eight  children 
again  met  to  do  honor  to  their  parents. 

Besides  his  personal  connection  with  old  Victoria,  several  of  Mr. 
Powell's  descendants  own  her  as  alma  mater.  Dr.  N.  A.  Powell 
studied  in  Victoria  from  1869  to  1871  before  entering  upon  the  study 
of  medicine.  Mr.  W.  L.  Payne,  of  Colborne,  a  son-in-law  of  Mr. 
Powell's,  is  a  graduate  of  Victoria.  Two  of  the  grandchildren  are 
still  familiar  figures  around  college  halls.  Miss  Mercy  E.  Powell,  '01, 
and  Mr.  V.  W.  Odium,  '03. 

A  very  happy  day  was  spent  in  Cobourg  at  this  diamond  wedding, 
and  the  unique  event  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by  the  children  and 
grandchildren  whose  privilege  it  was  to  gather  once  more  with  the 
dear  old  people  who  make  the  little  home  so  attractive.  Surely  with 
long  life  has  God  satisfied  them  and  shown  them  His  salvation. 
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In    Memoriam. 


JOSEPH  ALEXANDER  FIFE,  M.D. 

"  One  of  the  town's  oldest  medical  practitioners,  a  widely-known 
and  universally  respected  citizen,  his  demise  removes  one  whose  loss 
will  be  felt  in  many  circles,  and  whose  memory  will  be  cherished  by 
those  who  were  intimately  connected  with  him,  and  placed  the  highest 
value  on  his  quiet,  unostentatious  worth."  Such  is  the  tribute  paid  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  by  the  Peterborough  Weekly  Review. 

Joseph  A.  Fife,  M.  D.,  was  born  on  January  26th,  1838.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  Peterborough  Grammar  School,  and  was  a 
graduate  of  Victoria  University  and  Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  and 
a  post-graduate  of  Bellevue,  N.Y.  During  the  Civil  War  the  deceased 
saw  two  years'  service  as  surgeon  in  the  Northern  Navy,  being  present 
at  the  bombardment  of  Charleston,  S.C  For  many  years  he  has 
been  one  of  Peterborough's  leading  physicians  and  coroner  to  the 
Crown. 

Dr.  Fife  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  members  of 
George  Street  Methodist  Church,  and  a  member  of  the  Trustee  Board. 
He  was  also  well  known  as  a  strong  temperance  advocate. 

In  1868  he  was  married  to  Miss  Jessie  Fletcher,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Ashton  Fletcher,  of  Woodstock,  who,  with  five  children,  survive  to 
mourn  his  demise.  The  girls  are  both  well  known  at  Victoria,  Mary 
H.  A.,  '98,  and  Alice  L.  O.,  who  is  still  at  College  with  the  class  of  '04. 

REV.  EDWARD  McEVERS. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Colleague,  of  Tremont,  State  of  Washington, 
contains  an  account  of  the  sad  and  unexpected  death  of  Rev.  Edward 
McEvers,  who  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  pneumonia  on  December 
27th  last. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Cobourg,  Ont.,  on  May  loth,  1852  ; 
here  he  lived  his  boyhood  days  and  graduated  in  Arts  from  Victoria 
College  in  1882,  securing  the  M.A.  degree  ten  years  later. 

Shortly  after  his  graduation  he  was  married  to  Miss  Frances  Hor- 
tense  Allingham,  of  Canifton,  Ont.,  and  went  west,  securing  a  chair 
in  the  Puget  Sound  University,  Tacoma,  which  position  he  occupied 
till  his  induction  to  the  Puget  Sound  Conference  in  1899.  On  Octo- 
ber 4th,  1896,  Mrs.  McEvers  died. 

As  a  minister.  Prof.  McEvers  stood  very  high  in  the  estimation  of 
both  his  congregations  and  fellow-ministers,  and,  in  his  passing,  the 
west  has  lost,  in  the  words  of  the  Colleague,  "  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  useful  men  of  the  Puget  Sound  Conference." 
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'02*s  Demise. 


HEN  the  winter's  moon  is  waning,  and  the  days  are  length- 
ening fast, 
Tempus  edax  rerum  warns  us,  college  days  will  soon  be 
past. 

Four  short  years  ago  we  entered,  in  a  young  and  verdant 

state, 
Scarcely  gazing  in   the   distance,   where  we  hoped  ta 

graduate. 

High  were  then  our  aspirations,  noble  thoughts  filled  every  breast, 
High  ideals  should  ever  guide  us,  we  should  always  do  our  best. 

As  we  near  this  sumtnum  bonum,  the  aim  of  all  our  college  strife. 
Pleasure,  not  unmixed  with  sadness,  marks  our  exit  from  this  life. 

In  Alumni  Hall  we  gather,  where  pleasant  seasons  oft  we've  passed^ 
Here  for  this  Reception  gather,  which  to  us  may  be  the  last. 

'Tis  the  place,  and  all  around  us  portraits  of  illustrious  men 
Point  the  path  of  fame  or  duty,  to  the  crown  or  diadem. 

"  Cease  this  sadness,"  quoth  the  seer;  "what  are  cares  of  life  to  you  ? 
Sorrow's  strains  or  melancholy  ne'er  sat  well  on  Naughty-two." 

Light  of  heart  and  full  of  laughter,  cares  to  them  appear  unknown, 
While  their  many  thoughtless  actions  cause  the  circumspect  to  groan. 

Yet  our  joys  have  been  unnumbered,  and  at  times  our  hearts  grow  sick 
When  we  think  of  leaving  Robert  and  our  many  friends  at  Vic. 

We  shall  always  love  our  college,  and  in  life's  uncertain  ways 
We  shall  bless  our  Alma  Mater  for  her  help  in  youthful  days. 

F.  H.  D.,  '02. 
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Miss  Allen,  '02 — "  My  one  consolation  in  getting  vaccinated  is 
that  skating  is  over." 

Miss  Dwight,  '05  (after  gazing  at  the  College  crest) — "  Well,  how 
many  toes  has  a  crow,  anyway  ?  " 

The  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  novel  entertainment  is  the  rehearsal 

of  spiritualistic  meetings  by  Miss  D ,  '03,  between  9  and  10  a.m.  on 

Mondays,  in  the  ladies'  study.  Not  only  are  there  various  songs  sung, 
but  the  spirit  medium  is  reproduced  so  well  that  the  effect  on  those 
privileged  to  attend  is  startling,  to  say  the  least. 

Time,  Sunday  noon ;  Scene,  Gate  post ;   Persons,  She  and  C.  T. 

Currelly  : 

She — "  Won't  you  come  in  for  dinner,  Mr.  Currelly  ?  " 

Currelly — "  Well,  I  want  to,  and  that's  what  I  came  for  ;  but  is  there 

room  ?  " 

Miss  CuLLEN,  '03 — "  Isn't  it  funny  that  I  never  saw  a  real  live 
mummy  till  I  came  to  Victoria  ?  " 

Since  spending  Easter  very  pleasantly  at  Stratford,  Spence  is  find- 
ing it  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  to  spend  his  summer  vacation 
there  or  at  Champaign. 

Sibley — "  I  must  work,  for  the  day  is  far  spent  and  Exams  are  at 
hand." 

Prof.,  lecturing  on  moral  obligation — "All  dyspeptics  ought  to  play 
alley." 

The  case  of  the  Literary  Society  is  hopeless  ;  but  for  the  protest  of 
t  he  Athletic  Union  they  would  have  substituted  Punch  for  the  Christian 
Advocate  as  religious  literature  for  the  library. 

Chapman  (translating) — "  Oh,  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! "  (sympa- 
thetic applause.) 

"  When  I  was  a  Freshman  (?),  whenever  they  heard  me  going  on 
tiptoe,  they  knew  the  jam  pot  was  in  danger." — Van  Wyck's  confession 
at  last  Lit. 

Hamilton,  W.  H. — "  When  we  entered  as  gentlemen  of  the  first 
year — "  They  say  that  by  that  charming  phrase  he  merely  meant 
"  Freshies." 

His  Honor,  President  Moore — "I  let  you  go  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  hole,  and  now  where  are  we  ?  " 

"  Always  attend  the  Lit.  and  have  your  youth  renewed  Hke  the 
heagle's." — The  "  Governor-General,"  proroguing  the  Lit. 
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A  MYSTERIOUS-LOOKING  letter  arrived  a  short  time  ago  from  the 

dead-letter  office,  addressed  to  Misses  or  Miss  Alice ,  i8  St. 

A  Freshette,  in  her  haste  to  obtain  from  home  her  vaccination  certifi- 
cate, had  mailed  a  letter  without  addressing  it. 


There  was,  once  upon  a  time,  a  number  of  men  of  great  power  and 
wisdom,  who  passed  a  decree  that  all  the  inmates  of  a  certain  school 
of  learning  before  a  certain  date  should  be  vaccinated.  Now,  among 
the  maidens  of  this  school  was  there  fear  and  trembling,  but  the  others 
said,  "  Why  should  we  fear  ?  we  are  men  !  " 

Before  many  days,  therefore,  physicians  of  great  skill  came,  and  the 
decree  began  to  be  carried  out.  One  after  another  of  the  fair  maidens 
disappeared  within  the  closed  doors,  and  many  an  anxious  one  waited 
outside  to  learn  if  all  were  well.  One  after  another  they  came  out 
with  firm  step  and  courageous  eye,  and  the  air  was  full  of  tragic  whis- 
pers. But  with  the  men  it  was  otherwise.  Not  trusting  to  go  alone, 
they  sat  in  rows  awaiting  their  doom.  We  must  needs  speak  of  a  few 
who  equalled  the  maidens  in  their  fearlessness,  but  there  were  many 
who  were  so  overcome  with  the  gravity  of  the  situation  that  they  fell 
heavily  to  the  floor,  where  they  were  unable  for  some  space  of  time  to 
see,  speak  or  even  think.  Now,  when  these  things  occurred  daily,  and 
when  it  was  reported  to  the  maidens,  there  was  much  wonderment  and 
sorrow.  They  thereupon,  in  the  gatherings  which  they  were  wont  to 
hold  every  two  weeks,  decided  that  the  learned  assembly  were  cruel  in 
forcing  vaccination  upon  people  of  such  gentle  temperament. 


The  Final  Lit. 

It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  brief  meeting,  for  at  ii.io  o'  the 
clock  it  was  but  little  more  than  nicely  under  way.  Firstly,  it  was 
"constitution  night"  ;  then  there  were  more  financial  plans,  election 
of  officers,  tales  of  earlier  years,  and  advice  from  the  Seniors,  followed 
by  the  immemorial  "  banquet  "  at  the  close. 

From  the  Seniors  : 
"Advertise  Victoria." 

"  Even  at  the  Lit.  don't  talk  for  talk's  sake." 
"  You  get  out  of  College  what  you  take  out." 

"  My  experience  is  that  you  get  more  out  of  receptions  to  the  square 
inch  than  from  anything  else." 
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The  following  are  the  Literary  Society  officers-elect  for  the  fall 
term,  1902-3:  Hon.  Pres.,  Dr.  Reynar;  Pres.,  E.  VV.  Wallace;  ist 
Vice-Pres.,  A.  R.  Ford;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  S.  W.  Eakins ;  Critic,  R.  G. 
Dingman  ;  Assistant  Critic,  V.  W.  Odium ;  Leader  of  Government, 
G.  H.  Gray ;  Leader  of  Opposition,  W.  H.  Spence ;  Cor.  Sec, 
F.  A.  E.  Hamilton  ;  Rec.  Sec ,  J.  A.  M.  Dawson  ;  Assistant  Rec. 
Sec,  P.  B.  McFarlane ;  Treas.,  J.  H.  Wallace  ;  Curator,  G.  G.  Harris ; 
Pianist,  W.  G.  Wright ;  Assistant  Pianist,  E.  L.  Luck. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  page  20  of  a  bona  fide  letter  to  a 
college  Freshman,  or  theologue  probably.  The  unknown  loser  may 
have  the  pages  by  applying  to  Acta.  "  You  may  not  think  it,  but 
you  have  a  number  of  friends  here  who  remember  you  kindly.  This 
is  an  age  of  changes,  but  you  say  you  never  change  ;  it  would  be  better 
for  the  world  in  general  if  more  young  men  were  of  the  same  opinion 
and  practised  it.  This  is  a  rather  disconnected  letter,  but  I  write  as 
I  feel,  and  I  hope  you  will  read  it  in  the  same  spirit." 


Some  of  the  Specialists  and  Third  Year  men  have  been  in  a  quan- 
dary of  late  ;  they  were  supposed  to  write  an  essay  on  "  Conscience 
from  a  subjective    standpoint,    actually  introducing    original  obser- 
vations and  experiences. 

Prof.  Lang — **  Did  you  translate  '  Verlobung  '  as  trouble  ?  " 
Miss  Jeffery,  '04 — "  No,  I  translated  it  betrothal^  but  it  all  amounts 
to  the  same  thing." 

Victoria  girl  (visiting  Cobourg)  to  cabman — "  Can  you  drive 
around  by  the  old  college,  please  ?  " — as  cabman  looks  puzzled — '•  I 
mean  the  present  asylum." 

Cabman  (brightening  up) — "  Ah,  I  see,  you  wish  to  stop  there  !  " 

Miss  Danard,  '04  (at  Y.W.C.A.  election) — "I  can't  spell  Miss 
Keagey,  anyway,  so  I'll  vote  for  Miss  Rice," 

Miss ,  '02  (to  Varsity  man,  re  College  songs) — "  Do  you  know 

'  My  Father  Sent  Me  to  Victoria  ? '  " 

Varsity  man — "  Well,  I  supposed  he  had  given  his  sanction  to  it  or 
you  wouldn't  have  been  here." 

V.  W.  Odlum  has  received  a  commission  in  the  third  C.  M.  R.,  and 
is  now  in  Halifax. 

W.  G.  Connolly  and  M.  C.  Lane  have  enlisted  as  privates. 
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Senior  Dinner. 


On  the  evening  of  March  7th,  in  the  main  hall  of  our  College, 
there  might  have  been  seen  happy  groups  of  Victoria  children  assem- 
bled to  enjoy  the  Senior  Dinner. 

To  the  casual  observer  the  scene  of  a  brightly-lighted  room,  tastily- 
laid  tables,  and  happy  faces  of  man  and  maid,  would  naturally  betoken 
joy  personified,  but  to  the  one  skilled  in  academic  ways,  the  minor 
notes  here  and  there  were  evident.  It  might  have  been  detected  in 
the  speeches  of  some  of  the  members  of  '02  ;  perhaps  the  songs  of 
the  other  years  betrayed  it;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  spirit  of  the 
graduating  class  was  a  brave  one,  eager  for  life's  work,  and  the  wishes 
of  the  other  years  might  be  summed  up  in  "  God  speed  ye  !  " 

The  gathering,  as  last  year,  was  almost  entirely  a  College  one,  and 
the  different  classes  were  well  represented.  The  Juniors  came 
because  they  were  the  hosts  and  hostesses  ;  the  Seniors  because  they 
were  guests  and  it  was  their  last  chance.  The  Sophomores  came 
to  sing,  and  as  a  secondary  matter  to  get  something  to  eat.  The 
Freshmen  were  all  there  to  see  how  it  was  done  ;  the  B.D.'s  and 
Specialists  came  because  everybody  else  did. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Britton,  an  alumnus  of  '56,  was  chairman, 
and  Mr.  G.  P.  Graham,  M.P.P.,  was  vice-chairman.  Prof.  Ramsay 
Wright  represented  the  University  of  Toronto,  responding  to  the  toast, 
^'  The  University,"  proposed  by  Chancellor  Burwash.  In  the 
response  to  the  toast  "  Alma  Mater,"  proposed  by  C.  C  James,  M.A., 
and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Wallace  and  Prof.  Horning,  the  prospective 
graduates  were  urged  to  remember  their  responsibility  to  their  College 
in  after  years.  The  Senior  Dinner  song,  always  an  important  feature, 
was  well  rendered  by  W.  E.  Sibley,  '03.  Miss  Walton's  singing  was 
heartily  encored.  The  Sophomores  in  chorus,  with  A.  B.  Rankin,  '04, 
soloist,  delighted  everyone  with  "  College  Chums  Forever."  During 
the  evening,  flash-light  pictures  were  taken  of  the  merry  gathering. 
After  the  various  college  yells  (the  generous  Juniors  coming  to  the 
aid  of  the  one  deserted  B.D.)  the  students  separated  with  the  hope  in 
every  heart  that  we  might,  in  harmony  with  the  song,  be  true  College 
chums  forever. 

Senior  Dinner  night  (Group  of  little  girls  on  the  street,  watching 
the  dinner  guests  pass) — "  It's  a  wedding,  I  know  it  is." 

The  B.D.'s  called  in  vain  for  Susie,  but  she  would  not  come. 
Only  one  of  their  number  survived  to  the  end.  . . 
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One  speaker,  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  said  he  hoped  the  size  of 
Victoria  professors  might  increase.     We  trust  we  are  generous,  but — 

Cooper  (writing  his  autograph  vigorously) — "  If  I  had  known  I 
should  have  to  work  so  hard  I  would  have  brought  my  private 
secretary." 

Hedley  (cheerfully,  when  the  oysters  appear) — "  Well,  they're  dead 
anyway  !  ! " 


Senioretta  (in  photographer's  chair) — "  No,  I  don't  want  it  taken 
that  way  because  of  my  nose." 

Photographer — "  Miss,  I  can  take  it  so  that  it  will  be  your  own 
nose,  and  yet  you  will  like  it." 

Victoria's  representative  at  the  Queen's  University  Conversat  was 
asked  by  a  Queen's  man  if  Victoria  was  a  Ladies'  College.  Shades  of 
the  dark  ages  !  Has  the  Revival  of  Learning  never  yet  reached  Queen's ! 

James  Evan  Rockwell  professes  to  be  taking  Christian  Evidences 
as  an  option  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  some  day. 

"  I  couldn't  sleep  the  other  night ;  lay  awake  from  ten  till  two 
resolving  to  fail." — Miss  B y,  'oj. 

"  I'd  trust  a  woman  quicker  than  a  man  any  time,  especially  if  she's 
a  Victoria  woman." — Neville. 

Dr.  Reynar — "Yes,  Miss  Beatty,  you  may  have  another  week  for 
your  essays ;  I  know  you  are  no  idler."     (!!!??) 

Bagshaw,  '03 — "  My  examinations  are  going  to  suffer  this  year. 
I  shall  probably  fall  a  good  deal  in  my  standing  just  from  the  time  I 
have  spent  on  the  rink  this  winter." 

"  Cram  is  a  process  of  mental  feeding  that  is  neither  preceded  by 
appetite  nor  followed  by  digestion." 

"  The  minister  said  the  greatest  power  in  the  universe  was  love — 
and  at  that  point  I  said  '  amen.'  " — Rees. 

"  Don't  send  in  personals  after  somebody  has  been  married  five 
months  and  the  interest  is  largely  lost." — Personal  Editor. 

Dawson  and  the  rink  man  were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement  a  few 
days  ago  over  the  loss  of  some  rink  lumber.  After  John  had  explored 
all  the  lanes  and  woodsheds  in  the  neighborhood,  some  one  was  kind 
enough  to  tell  him  that  the  authorities  had  put  the  lumber  in  the 
College  basement. 
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"  Join  the  College  societies,  both  male  and  female." — Fowler. 

Miss  D ,    '03. — "  Would  you  mind  saying  that  man's  name 

again  ?     I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  pronunciation." 

Dr.  Horning  (cheerfully). — "Not  at  all ;  j-o-h-n. — /ohn.^^ 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  was  held  April 
2nd.  Miss  Dingwall,  '03,  was  elected  as  president  for  the  coming 
year ;  Miss  L.  P.  Smith,  '03,  and  Miss  J.  Potter,  '04,  were  appointed 
as  the  representatives  on  Acta  Board. 

With  cheerful  faces  but  with  sad  hearts  did  the  five  Senior  girls 
indulge  in  reminiscences,  and  bestow  the  parting  advice  until  "  refresh- 
ment "  time  arrived. 

J.  H.  Wallace  will  wear  the  Senior  Stick  next  year. 

The  scheme  for  the  financial  union  of  the  College  societies  has 
fallen  through.  The  Athletic  Union,  however,  will  now  pay  for  half 
the  magazines  and  newspapers. 


W.  H.  Wood,  B.A.,  has  been  ofTered  a  scholarship  in  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  for  next  year. 

The  Acta  Board  elections  for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows  : 
Editor-in-Chief,  R.  G.  Dingman,  '03,  ex-officio  Chairman ;  Secretary, 
E.  A.  Elliot,  '05;  Literary  Editors,  Miss  L.  P.  Smith,  '03,  E.  W.  Wallace, 
'03 ;  Local  Editors,  Miss  J.  C.  Potter,  '04,  W.  H.  Spence,  '04 ; 
Business  Manager,  V.  W.  Odium,  '03 ;  Assistant  Business  Manager, 
R.  Hughes,  Spec. ;  Personals,  D.  A.  Walker,  '03 ;  Missionary  and 
Religious,  C.  W.  Bishop,  '04 ;  Scientific,  W.  G.  Gates,  '04 ;  Athletics, 
P.  Campbell,  '05. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Victoria  was 
held  on  April  4th  in  Alumni  Hall.  Several  members  from  outside 
the  city  were  present,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  love  retained  by 
Victoria's  daughters  for  their  Alma  Mater  is  deep  and  abiding.  The 
President,  Miss  M.  Sutherland,  '95,  occupied  the  chair.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  entirely  devoted  to  business,  and  animated  discussions 
took  place  on  the  various  matters  presented.  It  was  decided  that  the 
Association  should  undertake  the  task  of  furnishing  the  library  of  the 
new  Women's  Residence ;  another  subject  of  interest  was  that  of 
forming  an  affiliation  between  the  various  University  Alumnge  Asso- 
ciations of  the  Dominion. 

At  the  afternoon  session  an  interesting  programme  was  presented, 
including  papers  on    "  Miss  Anne  Clough,  Principal  of  Newnham 
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College,  Cambridge,"  by  Mrs.  Allison,  '98,  and  on  "  Pandita  Ramabai," 
by  Miss  Florence  Deacon,  'q8,  a  reading  by  Mrs.  Scott-Raff,  and  a 
vocal  solo  by  Miss  F.  Deacon. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Mrs.  Parker,  'gS ;  Vice-President,  Miss  N.  Burkholder,  '91;  Rec. 
Sec.-Treas.,  Miss  M.  E.  Powell,  '01  ;  Cor.  Sec,  Miss  C.  M.  Woods- 
worth,  '01. 

The  Varsity  and  College  Topics  have  been  amalgamated  and  will 
be  run  as  one  paper  by  the  U.  of  T.  Union.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  The  Varsity,  as  the  journal  will  still  be  called,  are  elected  by 
the  undergraduates  of  the  various  colleges.  The  Varsity  will  be  a 
weekly  newspaper  of  the  present  Varsity  form.  Once,  at  least,  each 
month,  a  magazine  number  will  be  issued  with  extra  literary  material. 

The  Arts  Class  of  1902,  University  of  Toronto,  has  organized  per- 
manently for  the  purpose  of  holding  reunions  at  intervals  after  gradu- 
ation, of  keeping  up  the  interest  of  the  members  in  the  University, 
and  of  seconding  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Association.  The  first 
reunion  is  to  be  held  in  June,  1905.  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
Pres.,  A.  E.  Hamilton ;  ist  Vice  Pres.,  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Victoria 
College;  2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Miss  F.  H.  Ross  ;  Sec,  H.  T.  Wallace;  Asst. 
Sec,  Miss  K.  Smith,  Victoria ;  Treas.,  C  L.  Wilson  ;  Historian,  A.  H. 
Rolph. 
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HAT  athletics  are  booming  at  Victoria  was  evidenced  last 

T  month  when  a  lacrosse  club  was  organized,  with  the 
following  officers  :  Hon.  President,  Prof.  A.  L.  Langford  ; 
President,  A.  R.  Ford  ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  H.  Wal- 
lace; Captain,  V,  W.  Odium;  Business  Manager,  W.  H. 
Brownlee.  At  the  initial  practice  there  were  about 
eighteen  men  in  uniform,  a  splendid  showing  considering 
the  ravages  vaccination  was  making  in  our  ranks.  Many 
of  the  men  are  expert  stick-handlers,  especially  Odium, 
Bowles,  Baker,  Wallace  and  several  others.  The  boys 
are  practising  faithfully  and  ought  to  give  a  good  account  of  them- 
selves.    Just  keep  your  eyes  on  them. 

Baseball  still  holds  first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  boys.  Every 
evening  many  may  be  seen  getting  into  shape  for  the  spring  games. 
Victoria  has  a  likely-looking  lot  of  players,  and  ought  easily  to  make 
good.  It  will  be  much  stronger  than  last  year.  Rankin,  at  short,  is 
speedy,  and  will  take  a  turn  in  the  box,  too.  Salter  and  Green  are 
showing  up  well  in  the  outfield.  Eckardt,  our  star  twirler,  is  putting 
them  over  with  wonderful  speed  these  days,  and  is  easily  the  best 
pitcher  Varsity  has  had  since  the  palmy  days  of  McDermott.  Dobson 
is  showing  better  form  than  last  year,  while  the  resit  of  the  team  are 
much  stronger. 

Work  on  our  new  campus  is  being  rapidly  pushed  by  President 
Hamilton.  It  is  nearly  all  sodded,  and  ought  to  be  in  first-class  con- 
dition by  next  October.  There  is  considerable  yet  to  be  built  up, 
but  that  is  being  put  in  shape  also.  Those  trees  are  still  decorating 
the  interior.  The  near  future  will  fix  them,  no  doubt.  Negotiations 
regarding  Czar  Street  are  still  pending,  but  we  may  expect  a  favorable 
report  shortly. 

Our  annual  meetings  were  of  unusual  interest  this  year.  All  kinds 
of  schemes  were  mooted  for  the  benefit  of  athletics,  but  there  was 
nothing  definitely  arranged.     V.  W.  Odium,  the  secretary,  read  a  very 
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concise  and  pointed  report  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  year.  It  reported 
much  advancement  along  all  lines.  The  report  of  the  rink  was  also 
given.  It  was  most  encouraging.  The  undertaking  to  run  four  rinks 
was  very  great,  but  was  carried  to  a  most  successful  issue,  notwith- 
standing great  difficulties  by  reason  of  the  weather  and  other  things. 
The  society  received  a  substantial  aid  from  the  rink.  A  color  scheme 
was  brought  down  by  Proctor  Burwash,  and  was  recommended.  The 
incoming  Executive  will  deal  with  the  matter.  Geo.  E.  Porter,  'oi, 
C.  B.  Sissons,  'oi,  and  E.  A.  McCuUoch,  'oi,  were  elected  honorary 
members  of  the  Union. 

Tennis  devotees  are  anxiously  awaiting  favorable  weather  for  spring 
practice.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  are  thinking  of  going  to  Whitby, 
May  24th.  Well,  in  the  words  of  that  classic  poet,  "There'll  be 
something  doing." 

The  baseball  club  has  organized  for  the  year  with  the  following 
officers  :  Hon.  President,  Prof.  A.  L.  Langford ;  President,  J.  N. 
Clarry ;  Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  A.  Hamilton ;  Captain,  F.  H.  Dob- 
son  ;  Business  Manager,  L.  R.  Eckardt.  The  prospects  for  the  sea- 
son are  quite  bright,  nearly  all  of  last  year's  team  being  back. 
Eckardt  and  Dobson,  our  battery,  are  working  out  dail)^  as  are  some 
of  the  other  members.  We  hope  to  have  a  winning  team  again  this 
spring.  There  is  some  talk  of  a  tour,  but  nothing  definite  is  known 
as  yet. 

The  Athletic  Union  elections  for  i902-'o3  have  been  held,  and  the 
following  men  will  compose  the  Executive :  Hon.  President,  Dr. 
Horning;  President,  V.  W.  Odium;  ist  Vice,  R.  Pearson  ;  2nd  Vice, 
H.  D.  Robertson ;  Secretary,  J.  A.  M.  Dawson ;  Treasurer,  A.  R. 
Ford ;  Holder  of  Athletic  Stick,  R.  G.  Dingman  ;  4th  Year  Repre- 
sentative, C.  Irvine ;  3rd  Year  Representative,  W.  F.  Green ;  2nd 
Year  Representative,  T.  P.  Campbell ;  Specialists'  Representative, 
W.  Whuttom  ;  B.D.'s,  C.  W.  Walker ;  Hockey  Captain,  S.  W.  Eakins ; 
Football  Captain,  R.  Pearson  ;  Rugby,  A.  Rankin  ;  Alley,  P.  W.  Near ; 
Baseball,  R.  G.  Dingman. 

The  wearers  of  the  royal  blue  and  white  have  come  out  faster  eve« 
than  the  robins,  under  the  influence  of  the  early  spring.  Manager 
McFarland,  of  the  Lacrosse  Club,  claims  to  have  had  his  men  out 
sooner  than  any  other  stick-handler  in  Canada.  Despite  the  absence 
of  Hanley  in  England,  it  is  expected  that  this  year's  team  will  eclipse 
€ven  last  year's.     As  for  baseball.   Captain  McDiarmid,   who,  by  the 
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way,  turns  out  to  practice  every  afternoon,  even  if  he  has  to  bat  the 
ball  against  the  wind  and  catch  it  himself  as  it  blows  back  again, 
thinks  he  will  have  the  best  team  that  ever  played  for  Varsity.  Among 
the  new  men  is  a  very  promising  pitcher  from  Pharmacy,  named 
Hamilton.  Eckardt,  of  course,  is  in  the  box,  too,  and  is  doing  excel 
lent  work.  The  officers  of  the  Track  Club  are  busy  also,  and  the 
result  of  their  labors  is  already  to  be  seen  in  the  new  two-sevenths  of  a 
mile  cinder  path  that  is  making  its  way  round  the  U.  of  T.  athletic 
field.  The  Athletic  Association  intends  enlarging  the  field  this  season 
by  moving  the  eastern  fence  towards  the  gully  behind  McMaster. 
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Victoria  and  Toronto. 


■\1 /HEN,  in  189O;  the  Federation  Act  became  effective  in  the  union 
"^  of  Victoria  University  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  bring  the  public  to  understand  the  new 
relation.  Even  many  University  men  were  scarcely  able  to 
accept  the  matter  seriously,  or  to  look  upon  the  step  as  a 
permanent  as  well  as  new  phase  of  our  University  life.  For 
nearly  fifty  years  first  King's  and  then  Toronto  had  stood  in  the 
relation  of  a  rival  to  Victoria  and  Queen's,  and  later  to  Trinity.  In 
such  a  relation  Toronto  must  always  have  fallen  short  of  the  complete 
ideal  of  the  Provincial  University.  In  1886  Victoria,  Queen's  and 
Trinity  united  in  a  common  Matriculation  Examination  which  reached 
all  the  High  Schools,  and  thus  became  Provincial  in  its  character  and 
formed  the  first  step  toward  the  present  departmental  examination. 
But  this,  instead  of  bringing  them  more  closely  into  touch  with  the 
Provincial  University  seemed  to  array  them  in  a  united  competitioQ 
against  Toronto  on  very  nearly  equal  terms.  At  the  very  date  when 
our  University  work  in  Ontario  assumed  this  form  of  almost  organ- 
ized cleavage,  the  great  movement  over  the  American  continent 
towards  a  higher  form  of  University  work  was  already  fairly  under 
way.  Cornell  and  Johns  Hopkins  had  just  been  founded.  Harvard 
and  Yale  were  placing  their  work  on  a  higher  plane,  and  many  other 
universities  were  feeling  the  stimulus  of  their  example.  Our  Canadian 
Colleges,  for  not  one  of  them  at  that  date  had  advanced  beyond  the 
status  of  a  College,  at  least  in  their  Arts  work,  felt  the  impulse  of  the 
new  life  but  were  one  and  all  without  the  means  to  attempt  the 
advanced  work.  Even  University  College,  with  its  staff  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  men  all  told,  was  confined  in  its  work  to  such  accommodation 
as  could  be  found  inside  the  walls  of  the  present  Main  Building,  and 
found  itself  without  the  means  for  the  buildings,  equipment  and  staff 
needed  for  the  larger  work.  In  Faraday  Hall,  Victoria  had  as  good 
and  modern  an  equipment  for  scientific  work  as  was  then  to  be  found  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  but  that  did  not  extend  beyond  the  modest 
requirements  of  the  B.A.  course. 

All  men  engaged  in  University  or  College  work  at  that  time  were 
aware  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  country  and  were  convinced  that 
those  needs  could  be  adequately  met  only  by  united  action,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  federation  of  the  Colleges  of  Ontario  was  proposed 
in  a  truly  Provincial  University.     It  is  sometimes  said  that  federation 
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has  entailed  the  large  expenditure  on  the  Biological  department,  the 
Chemical  department,  the  Geological  department  and  other  branches 
of  the  work  of  the  University  which  exists  to-day.  This  is  decidedly 
a  misrepresentation.  These  enlarged  expenditures  were  rendered 
necessary  by  the  needs  of  the  age  and  of  the  country.  Federation 
was  merely  a  movement  to  enable  the  Government  of  the  Province  to 
supply  those  needs  in  the  most  economical  way,  and  on  a  basis  which 
would  be  just  and  acceptable  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  For 
its  complete  success  it  involved  the  co-operation  of  several   factors. 


CHANCELLOR    BURWASH,    S.T.D.,    LL.D. 
In  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  connection  with  Victoria  University, 

First,  it  implied  that  the  University  of  Toronto  itself  should  be  no 
longer  the  rival  of  the  other  colleges,  but  unite  with  them  in  build- 
ing up  a  common  University  on  fair  and  equal  terms.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  this  was  a  latent  hope  that  the  denominational  Colleges 
might  be  eventually  reduced  to  Theological  schools  and  thus  the 
whole  Arts  work  of  the  Province  concentrated  in  University  College 
and  the  University  faculty.  The  vitality  of  Victoria  under  federation 
has  now  completely  dissipated  this  idea,  and  the  relations  of  the  two 
Colleges  are  those  of  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  co-operation. 


4o8  ^cta    l^lttoriana* 

The  second  requirement  was  the  co-operation  of  the  outlying 
Colleges.  Four  denominational  Colleges  besides  those  already  in 
affiliation  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  took  part  in  the  negotiations 
for  federation,  viz.,  Victoria,  Queen's,  Trinity  and  McMaster. 

It  was  evident  from  the  beginning  that  federation  involved  to  these 
institutions  not  merely  sentimental  sacrifice  in  giving  up  inde- 
pendence, but  also  heavy  financial  outlay.  The  estimate  for  Victoria 
was  $600,000  and  it  has  now  practically  reached  $1,000,000,  with 
another  $250,000  urgently  needed.  McMaster  alone  was  free  from 
this  financial  embarrassment,  its  site,  buildings  and  endowments  being 
all  available  and  quite  ample. 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  difficulties  has  been  that  Victoria 
alone  entered  into  federation  ;  that  Trinity  and  McMaster  have  main- 
tained a  neutral  but  not  unfriendly  independence,  and  that  Queen's 
has  inaugurated  the  antagonistic  policy  of  converting  itself  into  a 
second  provincial  University  for  eastern  Ontario,  involving  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  provisions  for  advanced  work  in  all  the  Scientific  depart- 
ments. 

This  new  policy  of  Queen's,  supported  by  political  and  ecclesiastical 
influence,  has  constituted  the  embarrassing  feature  of  the  case,  since 
the  third  factor  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  federation  movement 
for  the  building  up  of  a  worthy  Provincial  University  was  the  co- 
operation of  the  Provincial  Government  and  Legislature.  The  politi- 
cal influence  of  Queen's  has  thus  far  been  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  say  effectively  whatever  is  done  for  Toronto  must  be  done  for  us. 
Hence  the  School  of  Mines,  etc.,  at  Kingston  ;  and  as  a  result  of  this 
divided  interest,  the  imperfection  of  the  assistance  rendered  to 
Toronto  ;  and  thus  instead  of  a  fully-equipped  University,  the  Province 
of  Ontario  finds  itself  with  two  institutions  both  rightly  or  wrongly 
needing  and  clamoring  for  more  help.  We  do  not  blame  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  Legislature  or  Queen's.  Doubtless  they  have  all  acted 
as  circumstances  seemed  at  the  time  to  compel.  But  the  result  has 
not  yet  given  us  what  we  all  desired,  a  University  for  Ontario  equal  to 
the  best  on  the  Continent. 

The  question  may  perhaps  be  asked,  "What  for  Victoria  and  her 
friends  is  the  duty  of  the  hour  ?  "  We  think  our  first  duty  is  to  hold 
fast  what  we  have  already  gained.  We,  at  least,  have  done  our  duty 
by  the  ideal  of  a  truly  Provincial  University.  The  platform  upon 
which  we  stand  gives  us  most  perfectly  the  combination  and  harmony 
of  two  fundamental  principles,  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  equal  right  of  all  citizens  to  the  advantages  provided  at  the 
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public  expense.  Our  students  can  be  at  once  students  of  the  College 
provided  by  the  Church  and  students  of  the  University  provided  by 
the  State  ;  just  as  every  member  of  a  Christian  Church  is  at  the  same 
time  a  citizen  of  the  State.  The  two  relations  are  not  only  perfectly 
compatible,  but  also  complementary  and  mutually  helpful.  In  the 
university  all  students  meet  upon  a  perfect  equality,  as  students  of  the 
University.  Each  student  chooses  his  own  College,  and  if  the  State 
provides  a  College  for  those  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide 
their  own,  or  who  prefer  the  College  of  the  State,  certainly  have  no 
reason  of  complaint  against  their  fellows  of  other  colleges,  for  they 
receive  not  less  but  more  from  the  State.  We  of  the  denominational 
Colleges  impose  no  additional  burden  on  the  State  ;  we  merely  avail 
ourselves  of  our  rights  in  the  common  provisions  made  by  the  State 
for  all  her  children  ;  and  we  do  so  upon  the  same  terms  as  are  offered 
to  and  enjoyed  by  all  our  fellow  citizens.  In  this  enjoyment  we 
occupy  no  inferior  or  humiliating  position,  either  as  to  the  rights 
enjoyed  or  our  title  to  them.  Our  students  are  citizens,  and  entitled 
to  the  same  privileges  in  the  University  as  any  other  citizens.  To 
deny  them  those  privileges  because  they  at  the  same  time  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  their  Church  College  would  be  an  injustice  which  if  it 
existed  would  at  once  call  for  remedy.  We  have  emphasized  this 
point  for  two  reasons  ;  first,  because  some  have  supposed  that  the 
University  in  some  way  belongs  to  the  State  College  and  that  those 
who  belong  to  that  College  have  some  peculiar  proprietary  right 
therein.  They  have  just  the  same  rights  as  any  other  class  of  students, 
neither  more  nor  less. 

But  we  emphasize  it  again  because  in  this  respect  we  stand  in  a  very 
different  position  from  those  denominational  Colleges  who  expect  the 
Government  to  duplicate  the  full  advantages  of  the  University  for 
their  especial  benefit.  Even  the  severance  of  formal  denominational 
connection  will  scarcely  justify  that  step  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
a  second  State  University  or  the  duplicated  work  is  a  public  necessity. 
But  our  second  duty  is  loyally  and  patiently  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
build  up  the  Provincial  University  of  which  we  now  form  a  part.  We 
may  help  to  perfect  its  constitution  ;  we  may  help  to  increase  its  repu- 
tation, we  may  contribute  to  enlarge  its  resources,  for  the  healthiest 
growth  is  not  that  which  is  dependent  solely  on  public  funds,  but  that 
which  fosters  loyal  self-help  by  judicious  public  aid. 
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The  Present  Needs  of  Victoria. 


[Five  representative  men  were  asked  to  write   pointedly  on   the  present 
pressing  needs  of  Victoria.] 


E.  W.  Grange,  '99, 

Honor  Graduate  in  Moderns,  President  of  the  Athletic  Union  and  the  Editor- 
in-Chief  of  ACTA,  ivho  han  done  most  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  paper. 
Editor  of  the  supplement  to  the  "News." 

I  have  been  asked  by  the  Editor  of  Acta  Victoriana  to  give  for 
the  present  issue  a  half  page  of  my  views  on  the  needs  of  Victoria 
as  seen  from  the  perspective  of  an  alumnus  of  three  years'  standing. 
My  brief  experience  in  the  graduate  school  of  journalism  suggests 
a  whole  volume  of  needs,  on  each  of  which  I  should  like  to 
write  explanatory  notes.  But  I  must  perforce  keep  my  "copy" 
down  and  merely  mention  a  few  chapter  heads.  First,  the  re- 
cognition by  the  Methodist  Church  that  Victoria  is  an  arts 
college  as  well  as  a  theological  college,  and  a  reconstruction  of  edu- 
cational sermons  by  the  General  Secretary  along  that  line.  Second, 
an  awakening  of  the  authorities  to  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a 
college  without  adequate  athletic  facilities  cannot  attract  a  large  class 
of  students  whose  presence,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  denominational 
college  like  Victoria,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a  proper  energy,  esprit 
de  corps,  and  cosmopolitanism  among  the  student  body.  I  have 
several  times  been  asked  if  Victoria  was  "  A  Ladies'  College"  !  Third, 
a  Senate  and  a  Board  of  Regents  composed  of  men  who  are  all  active 
members  and  who  are  more  representative  of  the  arts  graduates  of 
more  recent  years.  Before  this  must  come  a  better  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  graduates  as  to  the  functions,  personnel  and  method,  of  election 
of  these  two  governing  bodies  of  the  university.  Fourth,  a  professoriate 
that  admits  of  no  "  exceptions,"  and  which  is  composed  only  of  men 
who  have  the  confidence  of  the  students  alike  for  culture,  scholarship 
and  energy.  Fifth,  the  making  of  Acta  not  only  a  journal  for  under- 
graduates, but  equally  for  graduates.  Sixth,  more  money.  Finally, 
skipping  other  needs  up  to  number  one  hundred,  less  emphasis  upon 
mere  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  undergraduates  and  more  emphasis 
upon  the  acquiring  of  broader  vision,  more  culture  and  the  polish  of 
the  true  gentleman. 
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G.  H.  Locke,  '93, 

Hoiwr  Graduate  in  Classics,  Actinj  Professor  in  History  at  Victoria  for  one 
year,  afterwards  taking  post-graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  Chicago,  now 
a  Ph.D.,  and  Professor  of  Chicago  University,  an  o'd  "  Bob"  committee 
man  ivith  a  real  interest  in  Victoria's  welfare.  Prof.  Locke  has  recently 
been  appointed  by  the  Preaident  of  the  U.  S.  National  Education 
Association  a  member  of  the  committee  of  nine,  representing  the  various 
departments  of  educational  effort  ^Ho  arrange  for  more  systematic  educa- 
tional experimentation  and  to  formulate  educalionxd  doctrine." 

The  needs  of  Victoria  are  many,  as  will  doubtless  appear  from  a 
synthesis  of  the  expressions  asked  for  by  the  editor.  I  shall  confine 
myself  to  some  that  have  specially  impressed  me  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  Victoria's  progress  as  a  college. 

If  there  is  to  be  college  life  and  college  spirit  there  must  be  a 
college  community.  This  community  spirit  is  not  gained  in  the  class 
rooms,  for  there  the  division  is  arbitrary  and  artificial;  it  certainly  cannot 
be  communicated  by  a  perfunctory  attendance  at  college  chapel ;  it 
can  be  aided  to  no  little  extent  by  the  Literary  Society  ;  but  the  one 
great  place  for  its  development  is  the  campus,  the  athletic  field.  The 
boys  of  Victoria  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for  the  pluck  they  have 
displayed  in  entering  football,  baseball  and  hockey  teams  in  com- 
petition with  their  highly  favored  academic  neighbors,  when  the 
ground  for  practice  is  unsuitable  in  shape,  insufficient  in  area,  and 
more  fitted  to  be  a  school  yard  for  infants  who  might  play  tag  or  some 
other  "  pleasant  and  harmless "  game.  The  agitation  for  a  suitable 
field  was  started  when  our  class  came  up  to  Toronto  a  decade  ago, 
and  has  been  vigorously  carried  on  by  certain  students  in  each  of  the 
succeeding  classes,  to  whom  great  praise  is  due.  I  never  saw  greater 
pluck,  more  genuine  college  spirit  and  saner  business  ideas  than  were 
displayed  by  a  group  of  Victoria  students  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  last  fall  when  they  were  endeavoring  to  procure  for  Victoria 
that  which  might  aid  her  in  developing  a  larger  life.  Let  me  say  to  the 
old  graduates  that  the  new  generation  is  worthy  of  old  Victoria. 

It  is  an  adequate  campus  that  is  needed,  not  a  children's  playground. 
It  should  be  large  enough  to  play  the  game  that  needs  the  largest 
space  and  play  it  comfortably.  It  should  have  a  running  track  around 
it  and  accommodation  for  spectators — not  on  the  fence — on  at  least 
half  the  circle  or  on  one  side.  Only  when  this  is  obtained  will  the 
alumni  consider  the  proposition  to  provide  a  sum  for  its  maintenance 
and  make  permanent  improvements. 
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A  campus  is  not  a  place  where  a  student  may  recline  under  the 
shade  of  a  spreading  oak  and  commune  with  nature.  It  is  a  place  for 
work,  for  natural,  normal  development  through  play  into  full  man- 
hood. There  it  is  he  receives  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  college 
training  which  we  are  told  makes  men.  A  course  in  football  or  base- 
ball or  lacrosse  has  moral  training  that  will  likely  tell  more  in  a  boy's 
development  than  a  course  in  ethics.  It  is  applied  ethics.  It  is  in 
games  that  a  boy's  real  worth  becomes  apparent,  his  real  disposition 
shows  itself,  the  veneer  of  many  theoretically  good  students  is  exposed, 
and  there  is  nothing  more  needed  in  college  life  than  this  democratic 
meeting  place. 

The  necessary  accompaniment  of  this  is  a  suitable  dressing-room 
with  shower  baths.  Victoria  does  not  yet  ask  for  a  gymnasium,  but 
it  is  wholly  out  of  the  question  for  the  present  condition  of  unhygienic 
and  unsanitary  affairs  to  produce  healthy  young  men.  The  distance 
to  the  university  gymnasium  is  too  great  to  make  it  of  value  for 
general  college  athletics  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  basement 
of  Victoria  for  such  accommodation  as  has  been  requested  by  the 
students. 

Fortunately,  another  great  need  of  Victoria  is  being  satisfied  in  the 
erection  of  the  residence  for  the  girls,  and  we  all  welcome  this  much 
needed  accommodation.  It  was  more  necessary  than  the  one  for  the 
boys,  for  which  we  now  are  hoping.  It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to 
place  it  so  far  into  the  land  that  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  campus. 
There  was  no  need  for  such  action,  but  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
dominant  idea  in  Victoria,  that  after  all  the  boy's  soul  and  mind  are  all 
that  need  attention,  and  encroachment  upon  athletic  grounds  is  of 
small  moment. 

What  Victoria  will  need  next  is  a  residence  for  the  boys.  That  is 
the  other  requisite  for  a  community  spirit.  Nine-tenths  of  the  colleges 
in  the  United  States  have  them  because  it  is  found  that  such  provision 
makes  for  college  spirit,  and  that  in  this  way  the  health  and  general 
welfare  of  the  students  are  best  under  college  supervision.  And  the 
movement  is  growing.  New  dormitories  are  being  erected  every  year, 
and  the  college  is  becoming  less  a  knowledge  shop  and  more  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  young  community.  These  are  passing  needs  which  as 
interested  and  (we  hope)  intelligent  children  of  our  Alma  Mater  we 
think  ought  to  be  satisfied.     We  are  still  Methodists  in  that 

"  What  we  have  felt  and  seen 
With  confidence  we  tell." 

And  our  only  interest  is  the  life  and  welfare  of  the  younger  members 
who  are  still  at  home. 


C  C.  James,  '83,  M.A.  '86, 

Oold  MedalliM  in  Science,  Professor  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Ontario,  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  ACTA  : 

The  college  that  has  no  needs  must  be  dead  or  dying.  It  does  not 
follow  logically  that  the  life  of  any  college  may  be  measured  by  its 
needs.  And  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  law  of  some  sort  connecting  the 
activity  of  any  college  with  its  demands  upon  its  supporters.  The 
more  it  gets  the  more  it  needs ;  the  more  it  does  the  more  it  finds 
to  do.  The  growth  or  development  is  not  along  a  straight  line,  but 
rather  from  a  centre  through  an  ever  widening  circle.  The  founders 
of  Victoria  little  dreamed  that  the  day  would  come  when  the  Secretary 
of  Education  would  calmly  ask  for  "another  half  milUon."  And 
when  that  half  million  comes,  as  we  hope  it  may  come  in  the  near 
future,  the  call  will  then  be  for  "  another  million."  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  The  steady  growth  of  the  missionary  fund  of  the  Methodist 
Church  has  been  the  very  life  of  the  Church,  it  has  saved  it  from 
stagnation.  If  a  similar  movement  on  behalf  of  education  could  be 
inaugurated  for  reaching,  penetrating,  even  to  the  humblest  of  the 
churches,  there  would  be  a  re-awakening,  a  revivifying  of  the 
Church  that  would  carry  it  to  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  with 
even  greater  force  and  influence  than  was  developed  in  the  nineteenth. 
But  these  are  general  statements,  and,  if  I  say  that  Victoria  has  needs, 
no  one  acquainted  with  an  A/ma  Mater  will  venture  to  contradict. 
However,  you  ask  me  to  particularize — what  are  the  needs,  the  present, 
pressing  needs  ?  On  this  point  there  will  doubtless  be  difference  of 
opinion,  and  you  may  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  give  my  opinions  for 
what  they  may  be  worth. 

Two  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  connection  with  Victoria  have 
lately  been  solved  in  part.  I  refer  to  the  enlargement  of  the  campus 
and  the  increase  in  salaries.  Victoria  was  crowded  or  cramped,  she 
had  not  room  to  grow — now  there  is  room  for  expansion  both  of  build- 
ings and  of  students.  The  institution,  through  all  its  parts,  breathes 
more  freely  since  the  addition  to  the  grounds.  We  can  also  meet 
the  members  of  the  staff  with  less  apology,  since  the  recent  move  up 
of  the  salaries.  The  latter,  however,  should  be  considered  only  a 
move  in  the  right  direction,  our  Institution  will  not  be  doing  its  full 
duty  until  the  members  of  the  staff  are  paid  at  least  as  good  salaries  as 
paid  for  similar  work  in  University  College.  For  sixty  years  the 
professors  of  Victoria  have  been  working  on  half  pay,  and  that  is  a 
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•sufficiently  long  probation.  We  owe  it  to  the  dignity  of  the  Methodist 
'Church,  as  well  as  to  the  faithful  men  who  are  serving  us  in  Victoria, 
to  place  their  salaries  on  a  fair,  living,  working  basis,  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  fairly  done.  The  members  of  the  staff  may  be  relied  upon  not  to 
press  the  matter  unduly,  but  to  work  faithfully  and  well  meanwhile 
with  the  hope  of  better  things  ahead.  We  confidently  place  the 
members  of  our  staff  in  comparison  with  those  of  other  colleges,  and 
we  hope  that  they  will  soon  be  fairly  recompensed.     Along  the  line  of 
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teaching  we  might  here  mention  the  need  of  increasing  the  staff,  so 
that  the  burden  of  excessive  lecturing  and  examining  will  be  lightened. 
You  cannot  look  for  the  best  lecturing,  that  which  inspires  students,  if 
you  spread  the  labors  of  the  lecturers  over  too  great  a  field.  There 
would  be  this  further  advantage,  that  if  a  professor  has  some  spare 
time  for  outside  lecturing,  the  writing  of  articles  and  the  editing  of 
books,  the  college  would  be  more  extensively  advertised,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  Institution  would  be  carried  far  beyond  the  lecture 


rooms.  Our  professors  should  not,  of  necessity,  be  restricted  in  their 
labors  to  the  College  class  room.  Victoria  has,  in  this  regard,  not 
suffered  perhaps  as  some  other  institutions  in  this  country. 

But  to  my  mind  the  most  imperative  need  at  the  present  time  is  a 
modern,  up-to-date  residence  for  the  young  men.  The  expense  of  a 
college  course  is,  to-day  in  Toronto,  about  double  what  it  was  in 
Cobourg.  The  cost  of  living  is  greater,  the  fees  are  greater,  and  there 
are  certain  additional  demands  for  expenses  that  were  largely  unknown 
in  the  old  college  town.  I  believe  I  am  not  putting  it  too  strongly 
when  I  say  that  many  students  passed  through  Victoria  at  Cobourg  who 
could  not  now  afford  the  course  at  Toronto.  The  erection  of  a 
residence,  providing  a  comfortable  college  home  at  a  minimum  ex- 
pense, would  mean  a  great  financial  saving  to  the  mass  of  the  students. 
Added  to  this  are  the  social  and  moral  benefits  of  a  well  conducted 
and  properly  regulated  residence,  that  are  quite  independent  of  and 
equally  important  as  the  teaching  of  the  class  room.  Conducted  on 
proper  lines,  such  an  institution  should  be  the  very  heart  and  centre  of 
the  college  life.  But  if  such  a  building  as  it  is  desired  were  located 
on  the  new  grounds  we  would  be  very  much  as  we  were  before  the 
purchase — cribbed,  cabined  and  confined.  This  residence  should  be 
placed  outside  of  the  present  grounds.  If  one  were  allowed  to  build 
castles  in  the  air,  I  would  in  imagination  erect  this  commodious  pile 
on  land  near  by.  Suppose  we  could,  by  magic  wand,  clear  away  a 
space  to  the  east  of  the  campus,  and  set  down  this  building  between 
Czar  and  St.  Mary  Streets.  Let  us  set  it  east  far  enough  so  that  Czar 
Street  would  curve  around  in  front  of  it,  and,  after  gaining  St.  Mary 
Street,  sweep  on  into  the  park  by  a  new  street  at  the  extreme  south- 
eastern corner  of  the  grounds.  Then  we  could  doubtless  close  Czar 
Street  and  have  our  campus  open  and  unimpaired.  Oh,  but  this 
would  take  a  lot  of  money  !  Aye,  there's  the  rub.  Money — money, 
but  what  a  fine  filling  of  our  needs  this  would  be.  At  least  we  can 
dream  about  it — and  yet  dreams  sometimes  come  true.  The  residence 
we  should  have  somewhere,  somehow.  Is  there  not  somewhere  a 
Methodist  rich  enough  and  liberal  enough  to  lend  us  his  name  to  be 
fixed  for  all  time  in  the  men's  residence  ? 

If  space  permitted  I  would  enlarge  upon  the  next  pressing  need 
of  the  College — an  endowment  of  the  students'  reference  Hbrary. 
The  importance  of  developing  the  colleges  of  the  university  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  some  persons.  The  university  will  grow  just 
as  the  constituent  colleges  grow.  They  are  the  necessary  foundation 
of  the  university.    As  the  number  of  federated  colleges  increases,  and  as 
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these  colleges  prosper,  so  will  the  university  expand.  Let  each  college 
grow  and  unfold  along  its  own  peculiar  lines.  The  variety  of  forces 
contributed  by  these  different  colleges  will  be  the  great  strength  of  the 
University.  Victoria  has  ideals  of  her  own  to  work  out,  so  has 
University  College,  and  so  with  Trinity  when  she  comes  into  the  circle. 
The  full,  free  development  of  each  of  these  colleges  is  important  to  the 
full  development  of  the  university.  Victoria,  in  doing  her  share  of  the 
work,  finds  herself  with  needs  that  must  be  met.  The  Church  that 
has  stood  behind  Victoria  for  nearly  seventy  years  will  surely  not  be 
found  lacking  in  meeting  these  needs  and  thereby  increasing  the  use- 
fulness of  an  institution  that  has  already  played  no  mean  part  in  the 
history  of  Canada. 

A,  E.  Ames,  Esq., 

Of  the  firm  of  A.  E.  Ames  di  Co.,  President  of  the  Toronto  Board  of  Trade, 
etc. ,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents. 

Not  to  indulge  in  a  recital  of  premises,  I  think  the  paramount  need 
of  Victoria  University  at  the  present  time  is  a  bold  conception  of  her 
possibilities. 

The  enterprise  known  as  Victoria  University  is  not  one  to  be  pro- 
secuted by  those  in  charge  in  any  apologetic  or  half-hearted  manner  ; 
neither  is  it  one  that  should  be  discredited  by  its  constituency  as  only 
of  moderate  importance.  In  a  word,  "  Victoria  "  should  not  be  slow 
to  respond  to  the  evolution  in  methods  and  scope  of  Canadian  enter- 
prises generally — an  evolution  which  has  been  so  rapid  within  the  last 
few  years  as  to  amount  almost  to  revolution.  Now  that  we  are  in  a 
position  to  review  matters,  it  is  evident  that  for  a  considerable  period, 
up  to,  say,  three  years  ago,  Canada  was  in  a  sluggish  condition  as  a 
country,  and  business  men  lacked  grasp,  initiative  and  courage. 
Dating  from  about  three  years  ago,  however,  the  point  of  view  has 
radically  changed.  Money  has  been  made  in  one  class  of  enterprise 
after  another.  Experience  has  been  gained  in  both  the  initiation  and 
conduct  of  enterprises.  Transactions  have  been  conceived,  entered 
into  and  completed,  with  the  result  that  both  cash  and  courage  are 
available  for  projects  which  are  intrinsically  good. 

Victoria  University  has,  within  the  last  year  or  two,  made  notice- 
able advance  from  within — in  the  attitude  of  its  Board  of  Regents 
and  of  the  Faculty.  On  the  part  of  the  Faculty,  there  has  appeared 
an  increased  enthusiasm  for  the  work  and  a  wider  outlook.    The  Board 
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of  Regents  has  resolutely  declared  that  the  day  of  deficits  is  past,  and 
that,  including  the  year  just  ended,  Victoria  must  never  close  a  year 
with  the  balance  on  the  wrong  side.  I  believe  there  is  room  for  still 
greater  wisdom,  enthusiasm  and  hope  on  the  part  of  the  Faculty.  I 
believe  there  is  room  for  further  enlargement  of  view  on  the  part 
of  the  Board  of  Regents.  What  has  occurred  is  that  the  University 
has  "caught  up"  with  its  arrears.  But  provision  must  be  made 
for  long,  forward  steps  if  it  is  even  to  maintain  its  present  relative 
position,  while  if  it  is  to  improve  relatively,  it  must  have  earnest,  con- 
secutive attention  from  its  governing  bodies. 

There  is  no  hopeless  element  in  the  future  of  Victoria.  If  there 
were,  it  would  be  in  the  sentiment  toward  it  from  the  general  mem- 
bership of  the  Church  with  which  it  is  identified.  It  is  not  con- 
templated in  this  article  to  depreciate  the  position  of  the  University  in 
this  respect,  for  it  has  a  firm  hold  on  its  constituents.  It  happens 
sometimes,  however,  that  a  hold  of  this  kind  is  largely  latent,  because 
people  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  easily  as  to  anything  which  is  not  per- 
sistently and  effectively  brought  to  their  attention.  It  is  needed,  I  think, 
that  in  some  way  the  interest  of  the  membership  of  the  Methodist  Church 
should  be  distinctly  aroused  in  favor  of  her  most  important  educa- 
tional institution.  That  this  is  not  the  case  to  anything  like  a  full 
extent  is  the  fault  of  all  of  us.  It  is  the  fault,  I  take  it,  of  the  Board  of 
Regents.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Institution.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  individual  m ambers  of  the  Church  and  of  the  ministers  in 
chirge  of  circuits.  The  scope  of  this  article  is  largely  analytic,  so 
that  I  am  not  charged  with  initiating  any  programme.  There  is, 
however,  a  temptation  to  suggest  that,  of  the  four  classes  mentioned, 
probably  most  blame  attaches  to  ministers  for  the  too  narrow 
conception  they  have  had  of  the  uses  and  influence  of  an  aggressive 
modern  Church  University.  This  statement  implies  of  course  that 
the  greatest  chance  for  betterment  of  conditions  lies  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  not  my  business  to  point  out  the  great  value  which 
this  institution,  thoroughly  equipped,  may  be  to  the  Connexion,  but 
from  causes  with  which,  to  some  extent,  I  sympathize,  and  to  some 
extent  understand,  ministers  generally  have  been  apologetic  where 
they  should  have  been  assertive,  and  have  too  often  confirmed  the 
adage,  "  He  who  hesitates  is  lost."  The  individual  members  of  the 
Church  are  not  sufficiently  impressed  that  their  ministers  attach 
great  importance  to  the  cause  of  education. 

In  writing  the  last  sentence  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  I  have  been 
using  a  lead  pencil  with  an  originality  of  its  own,  and,  where  I  meant 
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to  write  the  "  Cause  of  Education,"  it  wrote  down,  unnoticed,  the 
"  Cause  of  Hesitation."  It  has  too  long  been  a  cause  of  hesitation, 
and  I  covet  for  the  University  the  recognition  that  it  has  in  it  all  the 
elements  of  success,  and  the  determination  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
*'  Victoria "  must  be  believed  in  and  must  continue  to  improve  her 
standard.  The  institution  which  has  reached  the  summit  of  its  useful- 
ness has  no  outlook  but  decay.     Success  never  travels  on  a  dead  level. 


Rev.  a.  H.  Reynar,  B.A.  '62,  M.A.  '69,  LL.D., 

One  of  Victoria's  oldest  and,  most  distinguished  graduates,  tvinner  of  Prince  of 
Wales'  silver  medal  and  valedictorian  of  his  class  ;  after  studying  some 
years  on  the  Continent,  becoming  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  and  now 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Victoria.  This  year  he  is  President 
of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference  : 

Our  University  has  many  wants  and  hence  needs.  Amongst  these 
are  sometimes  mentioned  campus,  residence,  library,  university, 
church,  the  best  men  procurable  for  the  chairs,  their  work  less  exact- 
ing, and  their  remuneration  sufficient  to  lift  them  above  financial 
distractions.  That  these  things  are  all  to  be  desired  goes  without 
saying,  but  the  question  now  asked  is,  "  What  is  our  greatest  need  ?  " 

In  reply  to  this  "question,"  I  wish  I  could  point  to  some  one 
concrete  thing  and  show  that  it  is  of  all  things  the  most  important  and 
necessary,  for  then  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  promptly  secured 
though  it  might  cost  a  million.  Victoria  has  friends  able  and  willing 
to  supply  any  such  material  need.  And  if  I  could  point  to  some 
particular  abuse  or  degeneracy  crying  for  correction  and  reform,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  there  is  wisdom  enough  and  moral  earnestness 
enough  to  remedy  the  evil.  But  I  cannot  point  to  any  such  crying 
need.  The  spirit  and  work  of  our  University  is  not  worse,  but  I 
believe  much  better  than  the  average,  and  should  move  us  to  gratitude 
and  pride  rather  than  to  fault-finding  and  despair. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  a  close  view  of  college  life,  and 
who  day.  by  day  takes  a  part  in  its  activities  and  duties.  But  some- 
times familiarity  with  an  institution,  as  with  a  person,  takes  from  us  a 
certain  power  of  realizing  the  limitations  as  well  as  the  excellencies 
that  impress  a  less  familiar  observer.  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  valet, 
and  every  mother  thinks  her  own  child  the  fairest  and  the  best.  Some- 
times we  entertain  angels  unawares,  and  sometimes  we  stone  the  very 
men  whose  tombs  our  children  will  build.     It  may  be  well,  therefore 


to  look  at  our  University  from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  campus  or 
college  halls.  Such  a  high  point  of  view  we  reach  when  we  consider 
the  great  aim  and  purpose  of  a  university — the  true  reason  of  its  being. 
In  this  brief  article  there  is  no  room  for  a  lengthy  definition  and 
defence  of  our  conception  of  the  true  function  of  a  university.  What 
that  conception  is  may  readily  be  inferred  when  i  say  that  the  greatest 
need  of  every  true  university  is  an  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  duty. 

But  familiar  as  these  words  may  be,  they  are  sometimes  misunder- 
stood and  I  must  guard  their  meaning.  In  the  first  place  it  is  en- 
thusiasm and  not  fanaticism  that  we  need.  Fanaticism  is  ignorant 
and  passionate  and  cruel ;  enthusiasm  is  radiant  with  the  glory  of  truth 
and  charity.  Enthusiasm  will  endure  hardship  and  suffer  wrong  for 
the  good  of  others,  but  fanaticism  is  commonly  bent  on  making 
others  suffer.  It  is  fanaticism  that  shouts,  "Crucify  him!  Crucify 
him  ! "  but  it  is  still  a  divine  enthusiasm  that  prays,  "  Father,  forgive 
them." 

Again,  it  is  not  so  much  an  enthusiasm  for  learning  that  we  need  as 
an  enthusiasm  for  truth.  Learning  is  chiefly  concerned  with  what 
has  been  done  and  thought  and  said  by  them  of  old  time.  Truth  is 
eternal,  wrought  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  things  and  written  in  the 
heart  of  man.  Learning  is  good  and  helpful  if  rightly  used,  but  if 
abused  it  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  In  the  one  case  it  helps  the 
truth,  in  the  other  it  darkens  counsel  and  ministers  to  self  conceit. 

In  the  last  place,  the  enthusiasm  that  we  need  is  not  for  truth  only, 
but  for  truth  and  duty.  There  has  been,  and  perhaps  there  is  still  in 
some  quarters,  a  culture  that  enervates,  that  takes  away  the  desire  for 
action,  that  even  looks  on  action  with  a  sort  of  pity  or  disdain.  Alas 
for  the  victims  of  such  intellectual  intemperance.  They  are  to  be 
pitied  or  blamed  as  much  or  more  than  the  victims  of  ungoverned 
physical  appetite.  Their  culture,  so-called,  is  a  modern  Comus,  and 
when  they  drink  "  his  Orient  liquor," 

"  Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance. 
The  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  changed 
Into  some  brutish  form — of  wolf,  or  bear, 
Or  ounce,  or  tiger,  hog,  or  bearded  goat — 
All  other  parts  remaining  as  they  were  ;    . 
And  they — so  perfect  is  their  misery — 
Not  once  perceive  their  foul  disfigurement,    . 
But  boast  themselves  more  comely  than  before." 

Our  Alma  Mater  cares  less  for  the  ideas  or  notions  of  her  sons 
than  for  their  convictions.     They  may  or  they  may  not  gain  fame  and 
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fortune  and  a  wife,  but  if  they  throw  themselves  with  enthusiasm 
into  the  work  of  life  and  the  service  of  humanity — if  they  strive  to 
make  the  will  of  God  prevail  wherever  their  lot  may  be  cast,  they 
surely  triumph,  for  they  finish  the  work  that  is  given  them  to  do. 

Let  me  repeat  that  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  that  our  university 
is  lacking  in  enthusiasm  more  than  others.  On  the  contrary,  I  do 
not  know  where  to  look  for  it  in  larger  measure.  But  we  want  yet 
more  of  the  spirit  that  seeks  the  truth  and  lives  for  duty.  Emerson 
once  said  that  it  does  not  matter  much  what  one  studies,  but  it 
matters  a  great  deal  with  whom  one  studies.  This  applies  to  univer- 
sity life  as  a  whole,  though  our  A/ma  Mater  would  gladly  possess 
larger  endowments  and  educational  appliances  for  the  youth  of  this 
Canada  of  ours,  the  best  they  offer  them  will  ever  be  the  academic 
fellowship  of  men  filled  with  a  divine  enthusiasm  for  truth'  and  duty. 


The  Gho3t*s  Story, 

A  LL  my  life  long  I  heard  the  step 
■'*■     Of  someone  I  would  know. 
Break  softly  in  upon  my  days, 
And  lightly  come  and  go. 

A  foot  so  brisk,  1  said,  must  bear 

A  heart  that's  clean  and  clear^ 
If  that  companion  blithe  would  come 

I  might  be  happy  here. 

But  though  I  waited  long  and  well 

He  never  came  at  all ; 
I  grew  aweary  of  the  void, 

Even  of  the  light  footfall. 

From  loneliness  to  loneliness 

I  felt  my  spirit  grope, 
At  last  I  knew  the  uttermost 

The  loneliness  of  hope. 

And  just  upon  the  borderland 

Where  flesh  and  spirit  part, 
I  knew  the  secret  footfall  was, — 

The  beating  of  my  heart. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 
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Hints  From  Other  Universities. 


A  LETTER  was  addressed  to  a  number  of  our  graduates  connected 
**■  with  other  universities  asking  the  question  :  "  What  features  of 
the  University  with  which  you  are  connected  would  you  wish  to  see 
introduced  into  Toronto  University,  with  special  reference  to  Victoria 
College  ?  "     In  reply,  these  answers  were  received  :  '^'^ 

Yale  University. 

W.  E.  Slaght,  '98,  winner  of  Toronto  University  Governor-Gen- 
eral's Gold  Medal,  scholar  at  Yale,  pursuing  post-graduate  work  in 
divinity  : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  send  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  our 
College  paper  on  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary. 

The  graduates  of  Victoria  wherever  found  are  proud  of  her  history 
and  glory  in  her  success.  After  three  years  spent  at  this  university,  I 
would  say  that  //le  great  need  of  both  University  College  and  Victoria 
is  a  suitable  residence  for  the  men.  Nothing  cultivates  a  spirit  of 
loyalty  to  the  college  like  four  years  spent  in  the  close  associations  of 
dormitory  life.    May  friends  of  the  College  not  forget  this  chief  need. 

Oxford  University. 

G.  J.  Blewett,  'q7,  Governor-General  Medallist  in  Toronto  Uni- 
versity, afterwards  taking  post-graduate  work  at  Victoria,  at  Oxford, 
and  also  in  Germany,  now  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  and  German  in 
Wesley  College,  Winnipeg. 

In  reply  to  your  question,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  was  deeply  im- 
pressed at  Oxford  by  the  extent  to  which  the  organization  of  the  uni- 
versity and  of  student  life  in  the  colleges,  renders  possible — and 
renders  efificient — the  educative  influence  of  student  upon  student. 

Many  of  the  features  of  Oxford  life  which  not  merely  make  this 
possible  but  render  it  inevitable,  cannot  at  present  be  looked  for  in 
Canadian  Universities.  But  at  least  two  things  might  be  done. 
First,  the  standard  for  matriculation  might  be  greatly  raised.  This 
would  gain  an  end  which  in  England  is  gained  in  another  way.  And 
second,  the  number  of  undergraduate  lectures  might  be  greatly  lessened, 
and  the  policy  of  "  feeding  students  with  a  spoon  "  given  up  once  and 
for  all. 
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Virginia  Union  University. 


A.  B.  Steer,  '98,  Honor  Graduate  in  Natural  Science,  Science 
Master  at  Essex  High  School,  now  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics 
in  Virginia  Union  University. 

The  Virginia  Union  University  of  Richmond,  Va.,  holds  a  position 
almost  unique  among  the  seats  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  with 


THE     CHAPEL. 

regard  to  its  aims,  organization,  curricula  and  the  number  and 
magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  the  equipment  of  the  same.  The 
entire  plant  is  on  a  scale  truly  American,  so  that  the  University  for 
beauty  of  location,  historic  settings  and  nobility  of  aims,  coupled  with 
the  magnificent  piles  of  granite  which  shelter  her  students,  in  the 
words  of  President  Faunce,  of  Brown,  "  place  her  in  advance  of  sister 
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institutions  a  century  or  more  her  senior."  Will  this  new-born 
daughter  of  "  Old  Virginia "  turn  out  such  noble  men  as  have  her 
elder  sister  ?     What  is  the  outlook  ? 

Those  who  know  the  conditions  of  the  South  will  understand  me 
when  I  say  there  are  few  phases  of  Southern  University  life  which  I 
would  wish  introduced  in  Toronto  University  or  into  Victoria.  How- 
ever, there  are  a  few  features  in  this  University,  and  common  also 
to  the  University  of  Virginia  in  Charlottesville,  which  I  think  could 
be  introduced  into  Toronto's  system  and  into  Victoria  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  lives  of  all  students.  These  are  non-matriculation  in  the 
classics  and  the  system  of  elective s.  Closely  allied  to  these  is  the  oblitera- 
tion of  class  distinctions  which  are  so  closely  drawn  in  Toronto  and  in 
Victoria. 

Electives  provide  for  the  full  development  of  the  student's  indivi- 
duality by  enabling  him  to  select  studies  which  will  develop  most 
fully  the  natural  trend  of  his  mind,  and  forbids  a  onesided  specializa- 
tion which  results  from  the  ill-arranged  Honor  Courses  in  Toronto 
University.  With  this  system  of  electives  is  coupled  a  course  of 
liberal  studies  like  the  General  Proficiency  Course  of  Victoria,  which 
is  compulsory  and  which  with  the  wisely  chosen  electives  give  a  man  what 
Huxley  defines  as  a  "  liberal  education."  Here,  as  in  few  other  univer- 
sities, self-control  is  emphasized  as  the  top  stone  of  education.  The  social 
conditions  of  the  South  are  such  that  no  higher  aim  could  be  placed  be- 
fore her  men  with  the  hope  of  retrieving  her  cruelly  sad  and  broken  for- 
tunes. Chancellor  MacVicar,  formerly  of  McMaster,  and  Dr.  Morgan 
(General  Morgan)  have  devoted  their  best  energies  to  the  establishment 
of  this  University,  with  character  building  as  its  chief  aim,  believing  the 
formative  stage  in  every  life  to  be  fraught  with  tremendous  issues. 

Again,  the  absence  of  class  year  distinctions  and  non-matriculation 
in  the  classics  permit  a  classification  with  a  scope  for  each  student  to 
achieve  his  best.  The  younger  men  rub  against  the  maturer  minds  to 
the  end  that  all  become  more  liberal,  and  a  broad  fellowship  obtains 
which  is  impossible  under  other  conditions.  Admission  to  any  course 
of  lectures  is  based  on  fitness ;  so  that  in  the  lecture-room  and  on  the 
campus,  ability  to  achieve  has  the  freest  scope.  What  such  freedom 
has  done  in  the  realm  of  commerce  it  can  and  does  promote  in  the 
realm  of  mental  trafficking — production  and  exchange. 
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Bryn  Mawr  College. 

Miss  H.  E.  Wigg,  'oi,  Gold  Medallist  in  Mathematics,  now  holding 
a  Fellowship  in  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

The  recent  celebration  at  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  drawn  the 
attention  of  all,  who  are  interested  in  intellectual  matters,  to  the  enor- 
mous strides  that  have  been  made,  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
in  graduate  work.  Previous  to  the  founding  of  that  University,  it  was 
practically  non-existent  in  America.  Since  then,  however,  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  advance,  with  the  result  that  all  colleges  and 
universities  of  any  standing  have  called  for  courses  leading  to  advanced 
degrees. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  condition  of  graduate  work  in  our  country. 
While  the  high  quality  of  the  undergraduate  work  done  at  Canadian 
universities  is  everywhere  acknowledged,  it  is  different  with  graduate 
work  ;  and,  so,  we  find  many  of  our  colleagues  going  abroad  or  to  the 
United  States,  for  higher  degrees  which  shall  have  a  recognized  value. 
This  is  a  condition  of  affairs  which  ought  never  to  be  tolerated. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Master's  degree,  the  fact  that  it  can  be 
obtained  for  a  thesis  discourages  any  attempt  at  true  graduate  work, 
and  conversely.  The  Doctor's  degree,  too,  is  given  for  less  work  than 
is  required  at  the  best  universities,  and  then  only  in  certain  depart- 
ments. Hence  our  graduate  work  is  regarded  as  non-existent.  And 
the  weakness  of  the  graduate  department  cannot  but  weaken  the 
undergraduate,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Bryn  Mawr,  for  example, 
owes  her  present  reputation  as  an  undergraduate  college  to  the  fact 
that  she  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  services  of  professors  who 
woi]ld  never  consent  to  do  undergraduate  work  alone,  but  are  attracted 
by  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  advanced  study. 

It  is  only  by  raising  the  standard  of  these  degrees  that  their  dignity 
can  be  raised.  The  M.A.  should  be  granted  only  after  a  rigorous 
course  of  study.  At  Bryn  Mawr  ten  hours'  work  is  required,  together 
with  a  written  or  oral  examination ;  and  the  Doctor's  degree  is  of  cor- 
respondingly high  grade.  Here,  advanced  study  is  fostered  and  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  manner.  The  fees  for  graduate  students 
are  less  than  for  undergraduates ;  resident  fellowships  and  graduate 
scholarships  are  awarded  annually,  thus  enabling  recipients  to  carry 
on  study  and  research  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  Graduate 
courses  in  the  various  departments  change  from  year  to  year,  being 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  wishes  and  degree  of  preparation  of 
those  concerned.  By  following  similar  lines  of  action  the  University  of 
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Toronto  might  build  up  a  strong  graduate  school,  which  would  soon 
attain  the  standing  of  her  undergraduate  among  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  thus  propagate  a  living  and  productive  scholarship. 
And  this  is  rendered  easily  possible  by  our  uniform  system  of  educa- 
tion in  the  preparatory  departments,  and  the  thorough  and  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  obtained  during  the  four  years  of  undergraduate 
work;  and  necessary  \i^  \\\&  growing  tendency  to  require  Ph.D.'s  to 
fill  college  positions  ;  and,  in  the  near  future,  as  the  president  of  one 
of  the  leading  colleges  in  this  country  recently  stated,  they  will  be 
required  even  in  secondary  schools. 

Cornell  University. 

B.  A.  CoHOE,  '98,  M.B.  '01,  Prince  of  Wales' Scholar,  Medallist  in 
Science  at  Victoria  and  in  Medicine  at  Toronto  Medical,  and  now  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Faculty  at  Cornell  \  winner  of  the  College 
Championship  in  Tennis,  Editor-in-Chief  of  Acta,  and  an  Assistant 
Demonstrator  while  connected  with  Toronto  Medical. 

Although  situated  in  close  proximity  to  her  sister  institutions  in  the 
East,  Cornell  may  well  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  Western  Colleges 
wherein  much  stress  is  given  to  training  along  industrial  and  techno- 
logical lines.  The  broad  conception  of  the  founder,  Ezra  Cornell, 
whose  aim  is  now  happily  being  realized,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
university  in  which  any  person  might  find  instruction  in  any  study. 
As  a  result  Cornell  to-day  stands  before  the  world  as  one  of  the  finest 
expressions  of  a  university  with  a  clear,  practical,  and  eminently 
national  purpose. 

Among  the  educative  factors  at  Cornell  which  impress  an  observer 
most  as  being  commendable,  may  be  mentioned  the  attention  given 
by  the  students,  both  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  departments, 
to  original  research  under  the  persottal  direction  of  the  Professors  ;  the 
elective  system  of  studies  whereby  students  are  enabled  to  exercise 
much  choice  as  to  the  course  they  will  pursue  ;  the  number  of  term 
examinations  which  ensures  consistent  work  during  the  entire  session, 
and  lessens  materially  the  burden  of  the  dreaded  "  Finals "  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  Honor  system,  which  has  here,  despite  its  disadvantages, 
been  found  to  be  the  ideal  method  of  conducting  examinations. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  care  given  to  the  physical  health  of 
the  student  body  at  Cornell.  Every  student  at  his  entrance  undergoes 
a  physical  examination,  his  weak  points  are  ascertained  and  suitable 
exercises  are  prescribed  for  his  complete  bodily  development.    A  well- 
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equipped  and  free  gymnasium  is  open  to  all  students,  and  gymnasium 
work,  under  the  direction  of  a  Professor  of  Physical  Culture,  is  obliga- 
tory during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Military  science  and 
tactics  are  also  taught  in  a  practical  way  through  the  agency  of  a  duly 
organized  regiment  of  Cadets,  drill  being  required  during  the  first  two 
years  and  counting  as  part  of  the  academic  work  of  the  student. 


alumni   hall. 

University  of  Colorado. 

Arthur  Allin,  '92,  Gold  Medallist  in  Classics  and  Philosophy, 
Ph.D.  of  Breslau,  now  Professor  in  the  University  of  Colorado  : 

The  Provincial  University  and  the  State  University  are  so  near  01 
kip  that  the  fairest,  fullest  and  most  unrestricted  reciprocity  in  opinion 
ought  without  doubt  to  prevail  between  them.  An  overwhelming 
maidenly  coyness  certainly  does  not  prevail  this  side  the  Line. 

In  the  first  place,  the  State  University  is  almost  aggressively  pro- 
gressive. It  derives  its  support  from  the  State  treasury  and  in  return 
serves  the  State  to  its  best  ability.      The  High  Schools  are  visited  regu- 
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larly  by  the  University  Professors  two  or  three  times  a  year.     Lectures 
are  delivered  in  the  evening,   and  addresses  made  before  the   High 
School  and  corps  of  teachers.     The  work  of  the  various  teachers  both 
in  the  High  School  and  often  in  the  grades  is   inspected.     The  pro-* 
fessors  are  thus  made  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the  State. 

Then  again  in  athletics  the  University  is  regarded  as  the  natural 
head  of  interscholastic  athletics.  On  High  School  Day — in  May — the 
various  High  Schools  send  track  teams  for  a  Track  Athletic  Tournament 
at  the  seat  of  the  University  and  under  its  management.  In  this  State, 
baseball  and  football  are  also  to  be  included  next  year  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  State  Board  of  Control  of  Athletics.  The  good  results 
of  this  movement  are  obvious.  The  University  has  furnished  for  the 
students  one  of  the  finest  athletic  grounds  in  the  West.  The  University 
is  also  the  head  of  the  Inter-Collegiate  Track  Athletic  Association.  We 
have  a  Board  of  Control  of  Athletics  composed  of  three  members  of 
the  Faculty,  the  Graduate  Manager  and  the  President  of  the  Student 
Athletic  Association.  Faculty  control  has  been  a  fine  success  here. 
Next  year  a  fee  of  $2.50  will  be  imposed  on  every  student  for  athletic 
purposes.  Half  of  this  will  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  out- 
door athletics  for  everybody  in  the  University.  We  have  a  medical 
examiner  for  all  forms  of  contests,  and  expect  next  year  to  have  regular 
courses  in  Physical  Training. 

The  Faculty  stands  in  very  close  relations  to  the  student  body.    Faculty 

meetings  are  held  about  once  in  two  months,   individual  committees 

of  three  doing  most  of  the  work.     By  this  method  students  and  faculty 

are  brought  into  closer  contact.  Professors  are  invited  to  the  Fraternity 

Houses  and  in  some  ways  are  considered  a  part  of  the  student  body. 

The  Board  of  Control  of  Athletics  appoint  committees  of  three  from 

the  Faculty  to  act  as  advisers  for  football,  baseball,  etc.     In  short,  we 

college   dons   are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  democratic — and   it  pays, 

pays  everyway." 

University  of  New  Brunswick. 

A.  M.  Scott,  '96,  Gold  Medallist  in  Physics,  winner  of  Exhibition 
Scholarship,  Acting  Professor  in  Physics  at  Toronto  for  one  year,  now 
Professor  in  Physics  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick ;  an  old 
Editor-in-Chief  of  Acta. 

"  By  this  you  may  recognise  true  education  from  false.  False  edu- 
cation is  a  delightful  thing,  and  warms  you,  and  makes  you  every  day 
think  more  of  yourself.  And  true  education  is  a  deadly  cold  thing, 
with  a  Gorgon's  head  on  her  shield,  and  makes  you  every  day  think 
worse  of  yourself." — Ruskin,  Time  and  Tide. 

If  Ruskin's  standard  of  the  true  and  the  false  be  accepted,  the  many 
complaints   from   parents,  business  men,   and   educationists  against 
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present-day  education  and  educational  methods,  as  well  as  the  varied 
suggestions,  practical  and  otherwise,  for  the  accomplishing  of  better 
results  in  equipping  young  men  and  women  for  the  business  of  living, 
all  show  that  there  is  a  large  element  of  truth  in  the  system  and  ideas 
now  prevailing  in  our  schools,  colleges  and  universities ;  and  this, 
even  though  the  justness  of  many  of  the  adverse  criticisms  may  have 
to  be  admitted.  The  feeling  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction,  the  spirit 
of  inquiry,  and  the  desire  for  continual  improvement  are  in  themselves 
evidences  of  true  education,  signs  infinitely  more  pleasant  to  observe 
than  the  smug  self-complacency,  which  says  :  Our  system  is  the  best 
in  existence,  let  us  not  lay  profane  hands  upon  it  to  change  it,  or ;  We 
have  always  done  so-and  so,  why  should  it  be  different? 

And  so  I  respond  gladly  to  Acta's  question  as  to  what  feature  of 
this  university  I  should  wish  to  see  introduced  into  my  Alma  Mater. 
My  suggestion  is  thai  the  course  be  made  more  elective  or  optical  in  the 
senior  years,  especially  in  the  final  year.  By  this  the  student  taking 
an  ordinary  or  general  course  could  yet  specialize  to  some  extent 
before  leaving  college,  and  could  gratify,  in  some  measure,  his  desire 
to  taste  the  enjoyment  and  inspiration  which  comes  from  application 
to  a  subject  for  its  own  sake,  without  which  enjoyment  no  student, 
however  high  he  may  stand  in  honors,  has  yet  passed  the  elementary 
stage  of  true  education. 

As  an  extra  incentive  to  development  of  personal  tastes  in  reading, 
honor  courses  for  which  general  students  are  qualified  might  be  thrown 
open  to  them  on  the  condition  that  an  Honor  course  in  any  subject 
could  be  substituted  for  any  subject  in  the  general  course.  For 
example,  the  requirements  for  the  Fourth  Year  Undergraduate  General 
Course  might  read  : 

English  ;  any  six  of  the  following  :  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German, 
Hebrew,  Economics,  Canadian  Constitutional  History,  History  of 
Philosophy,  Astronomy,  any  of  the  Honor  courses  of  the  Fourth  Year 
which  the  student  is  qualified  to  enter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  student  who  is  fond  of  English  and 
German  might  desire  to  read  the  Honor  work  in  one  or  both  of  these, 
omitting  Philosophy  and  the  Classics,  or  that  another  might  take 
Honor  lectures  in  Economics,  History  and  Constitutional  Law,  omit- 
ting the  languages ;  in  this  way  the  various  personal  tastes  could  be 
gratified,  not  only  without  detriment,  but  with  decided  advantage  to 
the  educational  equipment  of  the  individual  students. 

Heartiest  greetings  to  Victoria,  and  congratulations  to  Acta,  which 
is  recognized  here,  as  everywhere  else,  as  the  best  college  journal  in 
Canada.  May  her  life  of  usefulness  and  inspiration  continue  with 
increased  success  throughout  the  next  quarter  century  of  her  existence." 


Harvard  University. 

W.  H.  ScHOFiELD,  '89,  Gold  Medallist,  in  Modern  Languages  and 
Valedictorian  of  his  class ;  afterward  a  Morgan  Fellow,  and  now  a 
Professor  of  Harvard  University.  This  summer  Professor  Schofield 
will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
English  in  Chicago  University. 

Long  years  of  absence  from  Canada  have  unfitted  me  to  speak  with 
much  definiteness  of  the  needs  of  Victoria,  which  has  no  doubt 
changed  much  since  my  undergraduate  days.  But  nevertheless  I 
hesitate  to  decline  your  kind  invitation  to  offer  suggestions  regarding 
the  future  development  of  the  college,  lest  my  silence  be  mistaken  for 
indifference. 

In  my  time  (I  realize  now  and  acknowledge  it  frankly)  we  students 
were  not  broadly  cultivated  ;  we  were  industrious  and  earnest,  but 
had  a  narrow  outlook ;  we  read  much  about  books  without  gaining 
first-hand  knowledge  of  them  ;  we  repeated  the  opinions  of  '*  author- 
ities "  without  trying  to  form  any  of  our  own  ;  we  crammed  manuals 
and  imagined  ourselves  trained  scholars.  Moreover,  we  took  our- 
selves too  seriously  ;  we  felt  over-much  our  dignity  ;  we  were  strangely 
complacent  with  small  achievement.  The  degree  of  B.A.  marked,  as 
we  believed,  men  of  learning,  and  we  displayed  it  on  every  oppor- 
tunity with  simple  ostentation.  We  loved  to  see  it  printed  after  our 
names.     I  fear  we  sometimes  added  it  ourselves. 

Such  characteristics  were  not,  I  suppose,  peculiar  to  us.  Self- 
satisfaction  prevails  where  comparisons  do  not  enforce  modesty.  We 
undergraduates  thought  too  well  of  ourselves  because  there  were  no 
advanced  students  about  to  curb  our  conceit.  We  had  a  limited 
horizon  because  we  were  not  made  to  realize  that  *'  there  is  a  world 
elsewhere." 

A  great  university  is  needed  in  Canada.  Excellent  undergraduate 
instruction  is  at  present  offered.  Toronto  graduates  have  a  reputation 
of  being  among  the  best  equipped  who  come  to  Harvard.  But  so  long 
as  the  energies  of  professors  are  by  necessity  almost  exclusively  de- 
voted to  teaching,  so  long  as  the  Bachelor's  degree  is  regarded  as  an 
end  instead  of  a  beginning,  so  long  as  inadequate  provision  is  made 
for  advanced  research,  Canada  will  never  be  able  to  boast  a  genuine 
seat  of  learning. 

To  establish  such  an  institution  at  Toronto  should  be  a  matter  of 
earnest  concern  to  all  who  desire  to  see  the  Dominion  great  in  power 
as  well  as  in  extent.  Satisfaction  with  small  things  at  a  university 
indicates  the  death  of  ideals.  May  the  spirit  of  Victoria  be  increas- 
ingly broad  and  big. 
3 
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"I— TAUNTED,  alone,  withdrawn,  in  some  dread  spot, 
A         Remote  from  men  and  all  their  burdened  way. 
There  is  a  lyre  whereon  the  mad  winds  play 

The  sad  old  songs  of  dead  gone  yesterday ; 
Those  splendid  dreams  of  olden  eld  forgot, 

'Mid  all  the  world's  loud  fray. 

It  holds  all  chords  of  those  forgotten  tunes 

Those  great  weird  dreams  of  peoples  lost  and  gone. 

Their  pride  and  passion,  all  their  olden  woe. 

Long  past  and  vanished.     Now  these  strings  upon. 

Only  the  winds  of  unremembering  blow. 

Where  erstwhile  sang  the  gold  of  Attic  dawn, 
Sad  tragedy,  or  splendid  epic  glow. 

Ages  ago  great  Homer  sought  this  place. 

And  thundered  on  its  strings  the  world's  old  woes 

Of  gods  and  men,  and  smote  in  golden  hours 
Of  mighty  song,  those  rich  eternal  throes 

Of  Helen  and  of  fallen  Ilium's  towers  : 
Euripides  in  dreams  here  sought  the  base, 

Sombre  and  great;  of  Greek  dramatic  song. 

In  saddest  notes  of  ancient  woe  and  wrong. 

Mantuan  Virgil,  honey  in  his  mouth. 

Sang  to  its  chords  in  eclogues  languorous. 

Of  Tityrus'  beeches,  and  the  wet  warm  south  ; 
Or  with  Aeneas  wrecked  the  world  again. 
Dying  anew  in  dart  of  Dido's  pain. 


Stern  Dante  came  and  smote  its  chords  in  woe, 

So  deep  and  dark  high  heaven  and  hell  between, 
That  nature  shuddered,  hell  from  deeps  below 

Leaped  up  in  anguish  of  her  lurid  sheen. 
Here  rang  his  song  immortal,  to  the  air, 

Bemoaned  dead  Beatrice  on  its  silvern  strings, 
That  splendid  woe  beyond  all  woe's  compare. 

In  sonorous  dirge  of  death's  imaginings. 

Shakespeare  the  mighty,  loftiest  of  our  days, 
Here  ran  the  subtle  gamut  of  all  things. 

Uttering  the  human  heart  and  its  weird  maze 
Of  love  and  hate  and  hope  and  dread  despair, 

Those  woes  all  hearts  have  sighed  unto  the  air. 
Until  from  out  its  molten  notes  there  ran 
The  godlike,  golden  melody  of  man. 
And  Song,  enfranchised,  from  her  wintry  ban, 
Rose  larklike,  heavenward  on  ethereal  wings. 

Milton,  epic  splendor  of  our  tongue, 
The  dew  of  poesy  on  gre^t  heart  and  lips, 
Smote  here  his  lofty  notes  in  Titan  song 
Of  mighty  Lucifer  in  dark  eclipse 
Of  high  ambition's  failure  headlong  flung. 

And  he  of  Ayr,  old  earth's  immortal  child. 

Found  its  rare  chords  attuned  to  his  hot  heart. 

And  smote  a  note  across  the  world's  bleak  wild, 
Ennobling  amid  its  frenzied  smart. 

Here  later  came  in  mad  or  holy  mirth, 

A  motley  crew  attuned  to  earth's  old  song ; 
High  Coleridge,  subtlest  spirit  of  his  kind, 
Shelley,  child  of  heaven,  like  the  wind, 

In  joy  or  passion,  kissing,  spurning  earth  ; 
Keats,  sad  Greek  of  fated  alien  birth  ; 

Wordsworth,  gentle  shepherd  of  the  mind  ; 
And  rarest  of  all  this  rare  belated  throng, 
Sad  Byron,  mighty  child  of  music's  saddest  wrong. 
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Now  its  great  chords  are  silent,  seldom  now 

A  lonely  wanderer  touches  its  dead  strings, 
He  of  the  honeyed  mouth  and  fated  brow, 

Waking  anew  the  world's  imaginings  ; 
For  gold  and  grim  ambition  hold  men's  hearts. 

All  life  is  sordid,  and  a  maddened  cry 
Goes  up  like  smoke  from  its  great  thronged  marts. 
Where  truth  lies  slain  of  mammon's  deadly  darts. 

And  love  and  beauty,  dipt  of  their  rare  wings. 

Only  the  winds  of  Autumn,  sonorous,  sad. 

Thunder  in  discords  strange  its  strings  among, 

Ringing  the  vibrant  note  of  some  old  mad 
Forgotten  chord  or  surgent  battle  song : 

Some  weird  lost  passion,  hatred,  love  or  woe. 

Wherewith  the  dead  world  loved,  or  slew  its  foe. 
Or  thrilled  to  splendor  when  its  heart  was  young. 


Privy  Council  Office, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 


Alma   Mater   and  Alumni. 
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I N  these  days  of  niarerial  prosperity  the  Philistine  is  much  too  prone 
to  think  of  a  College  or  a  University  as  consisting  of  fine  build- 
ings, well-equipped  laboratories  and  well  stocked  libraries.     But  these, 

while  in  their  way  of  great 
help,  are  of  secondary  import- 
ance. The  best  college  is  the 
one  whose  staff  consists  of 
the  most  helpful  and  best 
qualified  instructors.  Intel- 
lectual training  and  high 
ikk»<^HL.  ^  ^^^^^^  culture  ought  to  be  the  out- 
i^Pf  ^B^      ^^^^^^A       come   of    attendance    at   the 

college,  but  first  and  of  great- 
est importance  is  that  of 
character-building,  which 
makes  for  the  highest  citizen- 
ship. The  result  of  studies 
conducted  in  an  ideal  college 
must  necessarily  be  breadth  of 
vision  and  a  liberality  of  mind 
which  has  nothing  in  common 
with  license,  but  which  is  'wil- 
ling, indeed  feels  it  necessary, 
to  "prove  all  things"  so  as 
to  be  able  to  "hold  fast  that 
which  is  good." 

But  if  a  college  really  means 
the  body  of  instructors,  these 
instructors  must  have  students, 
and  in  due  course  these 
"  desirers  "  become  those  who 
have  been  nourished  by  the  nourishing  mother,  the  alumni  of  the 
Alma  Mater.  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  in  what  relation  professor  and 
student  must  stand  to  one  another.  The  freshman  must  be  tenderly 
cared  for,  the  sophomore  carefully  schooled,  the  expanding  mind  of 
the  junior  skilfully  guided  past  the  many  shoals  of  his  intellectual 
course,  and  to  the  senior  should  be  given  that  judicious  counsel  and 
that  partial  responsibility  which  is  recognized  by  the  law  of  the  land 
to  rest  upon  the  minor  of  1 8  to  21  years. 


L.    E.    HORNING,    M.A.,    PH.D. 
On  Advisory  Board  of  Acta,  and  her  ablest  fiiend. 
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Safely  brought  through  the  four  years'  course  and  launched  out  upon 
life,  what  is  to  be  done  with  these  citizens  of  the  republic  of  letters 
for  which  the  Alma  Mater  stands  ?  Too  often  they  are  lost  sight  of, 
and  that  too  often  because  of  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  College, 
This  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  very  fatal  mistake.  Properly  instructed, 
during  the  undergraduate  course,  for  the  duties  of  college  citizenship, 
these  graduates  should  each  and  all  become  centres  of  influence  on 
behalf  of  the  institution.  From  such  countless  advantages  would 
accrue.  But  this  power,  like  the  natural  force  of  a  great  waterfall, 
must  be  properly  developed  to  attain  the  best  results.  To  this  end 
organization  is  necessary.  In  every  county  in  Ontario,  and  even  in 
the  Western  provinces  of  our  Dominion,  Victoria  has  enough  repre- 
sentatives to  permit  of  the  formation  of  county  groups.  These  groups 
would  then  be  able  to  undertake  and  to  carry  out  a  canvass  of  oncom- 
ing students  and  thus  help  to  replete  the  student  body  from  year  to 
year.  That  would  be  one  practical  result.  Another  would  be  that 
through  the  representatives  elected  to  the  governing  bodies  of  the 
institution,  the  views  of  the  Alumni  on  important  questions  could  be 
made  known,  and  reforms  oft-times  very  necessary,  could  be  advo- 
cated. Here  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  greater  usefulness  than  has 
been  shown  in  the  past.  Either  the  authorities,  with  the  usual 
tendency  of  governing  bodies,  have  been  remiss  in  consulting  those 
who  are  really  their  constituents,  or  the  graduates  themselves  have 
allowed  their  love  for  Alma  Mater  to  grow  cold.  There  is  also  no 
reason  why  the  graduates  should  not  have  a  larger  representation  at 
least  on  the  Senate  of  the  College  and  University. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  these  county  associations  to  keep  in 
closer  touch  with  their  College,  there  should  be  a  well  devised  plan, 
on  the  part  of  the  ruling  bodies,  by  which  a  representative,  well  posted 
on  college  and  general  educational  politics,  and  well  abreast  of  the 
times,  could  make  periodical  visits  to  these  centres  and,  by  imparting 
information  and  by  inspiring  enthusiasm,  would  be  able  to  stir  up  the 
pure  minds  of  the  graduates  "by  way  of  remembrance."  On  the  other 
hand  there  should  be  reunions  for  graduates  held  regularly  at  the  College, 
similar  to  the  "Senior  Dinners"  for  the  undergraduates,  and  at  these 
subjects  relating  to  College  and  University  politics  might  be  discussed. 
To  sum  up,  there  should  be  a  far  greater  effort  made  than  has  been 
made  in  the  past  to  keep  the  graduate  body  alive  to  the  interests  of  the 
College  and  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Victoria  has 
definite  aims  before  her  and  has  distinct  ideals  to  live  up  to,  and 
with  graduates  and  faculty  in  hearty  sympathy,  and  fully  co-operating  in 
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good  work,  her  name  and  her  fame  ought  to  grow  greater  and  mightier 
as  the  years  roll  on.  And  just  now  when  our  country  is  standing 
expectant  on  the  threshold  of  what  gives  promise  of  being  a  great 
future,  Victoria's  sons  and  daughters  must  keep  step  and  must  help 
their  Alma  Mater  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

L.  E.  Horning. 


Henderson's  Home-coming. 


"  A  FFECTION,"  said  the  young  man  curtly,  "is  not  necessary  to 
-'*■     the  happiness  of  so  busy  a  man  as  I." 

"  Which  means,  I  take  it,"  said  the  elder,  with  a  smile,  "  that  you 
can  live  a  good,  happy,  healthy  life  without  love.  Well,  the  Almighty 
says  you  can't,  and  I  rather  think  the  Almighty  knows.  Think  over 
it."  He  opened  the  door  and  with  the  breeze  which  rushed  in  came 
the  breath  of  the  spring,  strong  and  subtly  fragrant.  "  A  day  for 
sugar-making,"  he  looked  back  to  say.  "  Makes  you  wish  you  were 
a  boy  on  the  farm  again  instead  of  a  bloated  capitalist  and  Mayor  of  a 
city — eh  ?  When  do  you  go  back  west  ?  How's  that  ?  This  after- 
noon ?     Then  you're  not  going  to  see  the  folks  at  home  ?  " 

The  young  lawyer  was  gathering  his  papers  together.  "  The  folks  at 
home  and  I  are  strangers,"  he  answered  without  looking  up. 

"Your  mother " 

"  I  must  ask  you  not  to  mention  my  mother,  Mr.  Harberge.  She 
made  her  choice,  she  took  sides  with  the  man  who  persecuted  and 
defrauded  me.  When  I  shook  the  dust  of  Walton  Place  from  my  feet 
I  did  it  for  good  and  all.  I  never  forget  injustice,  I  never  forgive 
disloyalty,  therefore  my  mother  and  the  man  she  married  are  not 
allowed  in  my  thoughts.  You  mean  well,  but  I  know  my  course  is  the 
right  one." 

"  A  young  fool  is  more  arbitrary  than  an  old  fool.  Good-bye,  my  lad. 
When  we  have  learned  sense  we  know  that  forbearance  is  the  grandest 
thing." 

He  was  gone,  but  he  had  left  the  door  wide  open.  Lee  Henderson 
walked  over  and  stood  looking  out.  The  hotel  fronted  a  park 
through  which  a  stream  ran  noisily.  The  birds  were  making  much 
ado ;  the  April  sunshine  laid  itself  warmly  on  the  bosom  of  its  long- 
neglected  love,  the  earth ;  the  smell  of  bursting  bud  and  growing  stuflF 
was  everywhere. 

The  breath  of  the  springtime  is  a  potent  thing ;  it  can  make  an  old 
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man  young,  a  hard  man  tender.  Lee  Henderson  frowned.  He 
could  not  understand  the  feeling  of  unrest  which  grew  and  grew  in 
him  and  would  not  be  put  down,  for  the  breath  of  the  springtime  had 
felt  its  way  past  the  coldness  and  the  pride,  the  resentment  and 
ambition,  straight  to  the  deeply-buried,  half-forgotten  vein  of  tender- 
ness and  passion  at  the  bottom  of  his  nature. 

An  hour  yet  to  train  time.     He  began  pacing  the  room  impatiently. 

He  had  left  home  at  twenty-one,  with  his  profession  and  not  a 
dollar  besides.  He  was  twenty-eight  now,  and  never  in  all  the  long 
seven  years  had  even  a  passing  qualm  of  homesickness  touched  him. 

What,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  longing,  this  vehement 
desire,  this  acute  homesickness?  he  asked  himself  sternly. 

"  Fortune  has  used  me  kindly,"  he  was  wont  to  say.  Already  a 
man  of  note  in  a  growing  western  city,  wealth  accumulating,  his 
reputation  as  a  lawyer  growing  daily,  he  had  nothing  to  complain  of. 
In  a  few  more  years  he  hoped  to  write  himself  Judge  Henderson. 

Fifty  miles  farther  east  was  the  homestead,  his  mother — and  his 
stepfather.  By  the  way  he  involuntarily  clenched  his  right  hand  he 
knew  that  his  indifference  had  vanished.  What  was  the  good  of  tell- 
ing himself  that  the  place  and  the  people  were  nothing  to  him  when 
he  was  trembling  with  an  emotion  made  up  of  anger,  love  and 
longing  ?  He  could  not  understand  himself,  and  that,  with  him,  was 
unbearable. 

He  went  to  the  door  again  and  stood  looking  out.  What  he  really 
saw  was  the  busy  street  of  a  Canadian  city,  with  a  park  to  the  right 
and  tall  buildings  to  the  left ;  but  what  he  seemed  to  see  was  a  long 
grey  house,  with  many  windo\fs,  and  an  old-fashioned  porch,  standing 
in  the  middle  of  a  delightful  garden,  where  lilac  buds  were  swelling, 
and  bold  little  crocuses  making  a  gallant  show ;  a  wide  path,  and, 
walking  on  it,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  hand  in  hand,  happy  as  a  pair  of 
lovers. 

The  woman  bent  and  lifted  the  boy  up  that  he  might  see  the  bird's 
nest  and  the  four  tiny  eggs  it  held. 

The  boy  put  the  first  violet  of  the  season  in  the  woman's  hair, 
kissing  her  on  the  mouth  as  he  did  so. 

Always  the  same  woman  and  the  same  boy.  They  were  sitting  on 
the  porch  now,  watching  the  stars  come  out,  telling  each  other  how 
good  God  was  to  let  them  be  together  all  the  days  and  nights. 

The  hard  lines  melted  from  Lee  Henderson's  mouth,  the  eyes 
grew  wistful.  What  was  it  she  used  to  say  :  "  The  only  son  of  his 
mother  and  she  was  a  widow."     Ah  ! 
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The  old  sense  of  injustice,  the  old  bitterness  and  jealousy  flamed 
up  hot  and  strong,  and  still  the  breath  of  spring  fell  about  him,  still 
he  saw  the  low  grey  house,  still  he  saw  the  woman  and  heard  her 
voice. 

What  a  sweet-faced  woman !  There  on  the  right  cheek  a  tiny 
mole,  a  few  freckles  on  the  forehead,  eyes  deep  and  blue — like  his 
own. 

He  felt  the  clasp  of  her  arm  about  his  neck — after  all  the  years  he 
felt  the  clasp  of  it. 

Train  time.  In  the  next  room  a  girl  was  singing  softly  to  her  own 
accompaniment : 

0  the  kissing  and  the  making  up  again, 
And  the  tender  whispering  ! 

1  will  tell  you  the  sweetest  thing,  dear  heart, 

I  will  tell  you  the  sweetest  thing. 

I  will  tell  you  the  saddest  thing,  dear  heart, 

I  will  tell  you  the  saddest  thing  ! 
'Tis  coming  to  one  whom  we  love  so  well. 

Some  tender  message  to  bring. 

'Tis  ling'ring  so  long  by  the  way,  dear  heart. 

Held  back  by  a  foolish  pride. 
That  'tis  all  too  late  to  whisper  the  words. 

When  we  reach  the  loved  one's  side. 

O,  this  coming  too  late  with  tenderness  ! 

O,  the  sorrowful  thoughts  which  spring  ! 
I  will  tell  you  the  saddest  thing,  dear  heart, 

I  will  tell  you  the  saddest  thing. 

Henderson  had  walked  up  the  hotel  steps  with  the  dignity  befitting 
a  future  judge ;  he  ran  down  them  like  a  boy. 

"  Your  train  has  just  pulled  out,"  cried  the  agent,  who  knew  him 
slightly,  "  Am  sorry." 

"Give   me   a   ticket   for   B ,"   said    Henderson    and  laughed. 

*'  Going  home  for  a  holiday,  want  to  hear  the  hens  cackle,  and  smell 
the  sap  boiling." 

It  was  not  until  he  was  walking  the  two  miles  which  lay  between  the 
station  and  the  homestead  that  he  began  to  feel  afraid.  Seven  years 
of  absolute  silence  !  What  if — .  He  walked  faster.  There  stood 
the  old  house,  looking  not  a  day  older,  there  was  the  old  wide  path, 
the  stone  steps.  The  fear  ripened  into  a  panic.  She  was  always  frail. 
Dead,  perhaps,  long  ere  this. 
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"  I  wish  to  see  Mrs.  Rogers,"  he  said  to  the  stolid-faced  woman 
who  answered  his  impatient  knocks,  "  Is  she  within  ?  " 

The  woman  favored  him  with  a  solemn  shake  of  the  head.  "  Mrs, 
Rogers  is  in  the  cemetery  over  yonder,"  she  said,  and  pointed  toward 
the  hill  covered  with  headstones. 

He  leaned  against  the  wall,  panting.  "  I — I  am  too  late,"  he  gasped, 
"  too  late  with  my  tenderness." 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with  you,  young  man,  but  you 
look  kind  of  done  for.  What's  that  ?  Mrs.  Rogers'  own  son  !  Well, 
I'll  just  take  this  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  you're  a  poor  excuse 
for  a  son.  Yes,  you  are.  The  nights  she  has  spent  in  praying  and 
crying ;  the  heartbreak  she  has  stood  without  murmurin' !  '  He'll 
come  back  to  my  arms.  God  will  bring  him,'  many  and  many  a  time 
have  I  heard  her  telling  herself  that,  and — " 

"  'And  find  we  have  ling'red  so  long  by  the  way. 
Held  back  by  a  foolish  pride.'  " 

he  said.     *'  If  I  had  only  come  sooner." 

"  Young  man,  if  you're  in  a  hurry  to  see  your  ma,  to  tell  how 
ashamed  of  yourself  you  are,  why,  you  just  cut  across  that  meadow 
and  bring  her  home.      She's  over  there  putting   the   usual   Easter 

bouquet  on  your  poor  pa's  grave,  and -,"  but  he  was  halfway  down 

the  path.  He  ran  across  the  field,  he  put  his  hand  on  the  top  rail  of 
the  fence  and  vaulted  over  in  the  old  fashion. 

There  she  was,  a  little  older,  a  little  frailer,  but  the  same,  the  very 
same.  Before  going  forward  to  greet  her,  he  lifted  his  eyes  heaven- 
ward and  bared  his  head  reverently.  His  favorite  expression  had 
been  "  Fortune  favors  me."  He  did  not  use  it  there,  he  would  never 
use  it  again.  "  God  has  been  good  to  me,"  he  whispered,  and  the 
whisper  was  a  prayer.  "  Mother  !  "  Ah,  would  she  not  have  heard 
that  cry  had  she  slept  under  the  grasses  ?  "  Mother  !  "  He  had  her 
in  his  arms.  "  Mother  I  love  you  so  !  I  couldn't  keep  away,  I  love 
you  so  !  "  The  eloquent  lawyer  could  find  no  words  to  say  but  the 
ones  he  used  to  lisp  to  her  when  a  child,  "  I  love  you  so !  " 

The  twilight  fell  about  them.  She  drew  his  head  down  in  the  old 
tender  way.  She  kissed  him  again  and  again.  "  I  knew  you  would 
come,"  she  faltered,  "  Oh,  my  boy  !  it  has  been  weary  waiting — I  have 
wanted  you  so  !  " 

"  Forgive  me,  little  mother,  forgive  me,"  he  said  with  hot  tears  on 
his  face,  and  she  comforted  him  as  only  a  mother  can  comfort. 

Up  the  wide  path  they  came,  under  the  lilacs,  past  the  flower  beds, 
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hand  in  hand.      The  housekeeper  standing  in  the  porch   heard  a 
murmur  of  laughter  followed  by  a  snatch  of  song  : 

O,  the  kissin*^  and  the  making  up  again, 

And  the  tender  whispering  1 
I  will  tell  you  the  sweetest  thing,  dear  heart, 

I  will  tell  you  the  sweetest  thing. 

She  gave  her  head  a  number  of  solemn  shakes.  "  I'd  rather  take 
my  affection  in  smaller  doses,  and  oftener,"  she  mused.  "  It's  one  of 
a  man's  queer  ways,  I  suppose,  to  keep  a  woman  starving  for  love  all 
these  years  and  then  fairly  swamp  her  with  it  all  of  a  sudden." 

Jean  Blewett. 


Relation  of  Victoria  College  to  the  Methodist  Church. 


T  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  influence  of  Victoria  College  upon 
the  Methodist  Church  in  this  country. 

Both  in  the  laity  and 
ministry  the  College  has  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  our 
Church  \  and,  indeed,  to  the 
Dominion. 

The  men  trained  in  the 
College  have  taken  a  fine 
stand  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  in  the  public  affairs 
of  the  land.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  mention,  in  order  to 
see  how  the  Church  has  been 
benefited  by  the  College,  such 
names  as  Senator  Aikins, 
Senator  Brouse,  Hon.  Wm. 
Macdougall,  Dr.  J.  G.  Hodg- 
ins,  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton, 
Senator  Kerr,  Mr.  Justice 
Rose,  Mr.  Justice  Britton, 
Judge  Dean  and  Principal 
Mills. 

When  we  think  of  the  min- 
istry, such  names  will  occur  to  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
College  as  Dr.  Carman,  Dr.  Ryckman,  Dr.  Parker,  Dr.  Henderson, 
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Dr.  Stafford,  Dr.  Sutherland,  Dr.  Hunter,  Dr.  Langford,  Dr.  W.  I. 
Shaw,  Principal  Sipprell  and  Principal  Sparling,  and  the  great  and 
good  Chancellor  Nelles. 

This  will  become  more  and  more  apparent  in  the  future  as  trained 
men  shall  be  demanded  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  and,  indeed,  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

Victoria  College  is  now  well  equipped  to  meet  the  growing  necessi- 
ties of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  The  Theological  Department  is 
efficiently  manned  and  doing  good  work  in  preparing  divinity  students 
for  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

When  the  finances  of  the  College  warrant  it,  more  money  may  be 
spent  upon  this  department,  so  vitally  related  to  the  growth  of  our 
Church.  Victoria  College  is  much  more  than  a  Theological  College, 
it  is  as  much  an  Arts  College  as  University  College,  and  sustains  the 
same  relation  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Because  Victoria  College  is  a  connexional  institution  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  because  it  can  and  does  do  educational  work 
equal  to  the  best  College  in  the  Dominion,  therefore  all  Methodists 
should  send  their  sons  and  daughters,  who  are  ready  for  the  University, 
to  the  College  belonging  to  their  own  Church. 

This  should  not  be  asked  if  by  doing  so  it  meant  any  educational 
disadvantage  to  the  young  people  of  Canadian  Methodism.  On  the 
contrary,  while  it  means  the  best,  the  very  best  educationally,  it  affords 
social  and  religious  advantages  peculiar  to  our  own  Church.  In  view 
of  the  history  and  great  service  of  the  College  to  our  Church,  and  in 
view  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  now  more  than  ever,  I 
hope  the  Church  will  see  to  it  that  their  eldest  and  most  central 
College  shall  be  supported  as  its  record  and  claims  deserve.  How 
grandly  the  pioneer  preachers  lived  and  labored  and  made  sacrifices 
for  Victoria  in  the  early  days  of  its  struggle  for  an  existence.  Years 
ago  the  ministers  allowed  their  salaries  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  keep 
the  doors  of  Victoria  open,  and  such  self-sacrifice  has  been  abundantly 
rewarded  in  the  growing  influence  and  power  of  the  College  whose 
brightest  days  are  still  ahead. 

All  our  ministers,  graduates  and  friends  of  Victoria  should  take  the 
opportunity  of  advising  their  young  friends  proposing  to  attend  the 
University  to  register  at  Victoria  College. 

John  Potts. 
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The  Miracle. 


TN  a  village  not  many  miles  north  of  Toronto  lived  John  McMahon 
'^  with  his  wife  and  children.  Ten  years  ago  John  lost  the  use  of 
his  lower  limbs,  a  peculiar  stiffening  of  the  muscles,  the  doctor  said 
an  utterly  incurable  case,  and  surely  he  ought  to  know,  having  waited 
professionally  upon  both  cattle  and  men  for  over  thirty  years.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  doctor's  opinion  John  had  never  given  up  hope,  for 
had  he  not  prayed  day  and  night,  pleading  with  the  blessed  Virgin  to 
have  pity  on  him  ?  Had  not  his  wife  and  little  ones  as  they  grew  to 
years  of  understanding,  prayed  also  ?  Had  not  Father  Murphy  told 
him  that  God  always  answered  prayer  if  the  supplicant  only  had  faith, 
endeavoring  to  live  the  while  a  pure,  holy  life  by  regularly  attending 
mass  and  obeying  implicitly  the  commands  of  the  Church.  "Whom 
the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth,"  the  good  father  said,  with  a  look  of 
pity  in  his  kindly  eyes. 

Fortunately  John  was  by  trade  a  shoemaker.  He  could  therefore 
earn  a  scanty  living  for  his  family  without  the  necessity  of  using  his 
legs.  The  neighbors  were  very  kind.  They  brought  him  all  the 
work  they  could,  but  there  was  much  poverty  in  the  village,  for  a  time 
of  great  trade  depression  was  passing  over  Canada,  so  many  had  to 
put  off  getting  their  shoes  mended  until  better  times  came.  Some 
were  too  poor  to  pay  when  the  mending  had  been  done,  and  this,  of 
course,  meant  a  double  loss.  If  his  legs  would  only  get  well  John 
knew  that  he  could  obtain  work  in  the  fields  when  shoe-mending  was 
scarce.  So  things  went  on  until  a  few  summers  ago,  when  the  joyful 
news  came.  An  excursion  train  was  to  be  run  in  two  months'  time 
from  Toronto  to  Sainte  Anne  de  Beaupre  for  ten  dollars  return.  A 
great  hope  filled  the  heart  of  the  sufferer.  He  had  never  lost  faith 
during  all  those  years.  Perhaps  the  blessed  Ste.  Anne  would  have 
have  pity  on  him  and  cure  him  of  his  complaint.  Over  and  over 
again  he  had  perused  with  wondering  reverence  "  The  Pilgrim's 
Manual,"  wherein  so  many  miraculous  cures  are  enumerated.  When 
so  many  had  been  healed  surely  there  was  a  chance  for  him,  if  only 
his  faith  were  great  enough.  He  spoke  to  his  little  wife.  When  they 
had  talked  the  matter  over  they  went  together  to  Father  Murphy  to 
obtain  his  advice. 

Now,  the  father  was  a  grand,  simple  old  soul.  He  dearly  loved 
his  parishioners  and  they  were  equally  devoted  to  him.  No  kinder 
hearted  man  existed  in  all  Ontario.     When  he  had  listened  patiently 
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to  what  John  and  his  little  wife  had  to  say,  he  volunteered  to  con- 
tribute five  dollars  from  his  own  slender  means  to  help  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  journey,  telling  them  to  pray  to  the  blessed  Virgin  to 
send  the  balance  required.  Very  earnestly  they  beseeched  her  to 
help  them.  Three  weeks  passed.  The  time  advertised  for  the 
excursion  was  drawing  near.  No  money  was  forthcoming.  But  that 
simple  pair  of  human  beings  never  doubted  what  the  priest  had  told 
them.  The  blessed  mother  would  find  some  means  of  assisting  them, 
of  that  they  were  fully  assured. 

Just  a  month  before  the  appointed  time  John  received  word  that  a 
distant  relative  in  a  neighboring  village  had  died.  In  his  will  he 
bequeathed  John  one  hundred  dollars.  The  relative  was  a  young, 
wealthy  farmer  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  left  a  widow  and  four 
children  to  mourn  his  loss.  Years  before  John  had  done  him  a  good 
turn — that  was  all,  only  he  had  not  forgotten,  as  most  men  do. 

"Who  can  ever  doubt  but  that  prayers  are  answered,"  remarked 
Father  Murphy,  when  they  acquainted  him  with  the  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  fortune  that  had  befallen  them.  "  Continue  steadfast 
in  your  faith  my  good  man.  The  blessed  Sainte  Anne  will  assuredly 
take  pity  upon  you,"  he  said.  When  they  left  him  the  old  priest 
looked  after  their  retreating  figures.  "  'Tis  a  grand  thing  to  see  such 
simple  faith,"  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  Sure  cleverness  is  only  use- 
ful as  a  passport  to  hell,"  he  added,  half  aloud. 

When  the  neighbors  heard  of  the  money  that  had  been  left  to  John 
and  his  wife,  each  in  their  turn  paid  the  worthy  couple  a  visit.  Some 
had  heard  that  the  sum  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars — some 
were  positive  it  was  five  thousand  ;  that  sooner  or  later  John  and  his 
wife  would  be  sporting  a  buggy  and  pair.  Many  were  the  prayers 
that  were  offered  up  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  requesting  for  each  and  all 
similar  fortunes.  Fortunately  for  any  other  relatives  that  may  have 
b2en  then  in  existence,  she  postponed  immediate  answers  to  these 
earnest  requests. 

A  few  days  before  John  went  away,  little  gifts  came  in  one  by  one. 
A  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  pound  of  tea,  a  new  pair  of  braces,  a 
necktie,  two  pounds  of  soap,  and  a  host  of  small  contributions.  He 
would  need  lots  of  things  on  the  journey.  He  was  a  rich  man  now. 
When  next  winter  arrived  perhaps  he  would  not  forget.  They  were 
kind-hearted,  these  simple  country  folk,  but  very  human,  even  as  we 
all  are. 

**  The  day  you  go  away  all  the  faithful  will  start  a  novena,"  the 
father  assured  John.     "  It  will  give  you  great  comfort  in  the  hour  of 
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your  loneliness/'  he  continued,  placing  his  hand  upon  the  cripple's 
shoulder.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  John  thanked  the  good  old  priest 
for  his  kindness.  His  heart  was  filled  with  a  great  hope^  and  he 
longed  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  sacred  shrine. 

His  little  wife  wept  silently  when  he  went  away.  It  seemed  so  far 
to  the  end  of  the  long  pilgrimage,  almost  as  though  he  were  departing 
for  another  world.  But  her  great  faith  supported  her,  and  with  her 
arms  around  his  neck  she  bid  him  farewell,  whispering  tenderly  : 

"  Good-bye,  John  dear.  You  will  come  back  to  me  cured.  I 
know  it,  I  feel  it  in  my  heart.  I  will  continue  to  pray,  and  the  little 
ones  will  pray  so  earnestly.  "  Good-bye,  dear,"  she  repeated  very 
quietly. 

John  felt  a  strange  lump  rise  to  his  throat  as  he  caught  a  last 
glimpse  of  her  sweet,  faithful  face.  She  had  always  been  so  good  to 
him.  Never  complained  when  he  had  been  stricken  down  and  was 
compelled  to  crawl  along  on  crutches.  Never  fretted  because  of  the 
poverty  which  ill-health  brings  to  the  unfortunate  workers  who  must 
needs  toil  for  their  daily  bread. 

Very  patiently^  and  with  intense  longing,  he  waited  for  the  tedious 
journey  to  end.  At  last  it  was  over.  Burning  with  excitement  he 
seized  his  crutches  and  hurried  as  best  he  could  towards  the  church. 
With  bowed  head  and  trembling  heart  he  reverently  approached  the 
altar  rail,  praying  : 

"  O  good  Sainte  Anne  have  pity  on  me  and  cure  me  of  my 
complaint." 

Early  the  following  morning  he  received  holy  communion,  after- 
wards venerating  the  holy  relics,  but  without  experiencing  any  relief. 

During  the  daytime  he  also  bathed  his  limbs  in  the  water  of  the 
sacred  fountain,  rubbing  them  vigorously  in  his  eagerness.  At  the 
end  of  the  fourth  day  he  felt  his  faith  wavering,  a  momentary  despair 
came  over  him.  In  fear  and  dread  at  his  own  wickedness  he 
entered  the  church.  Again  approaching  close  up  to  the  rails  of  the 
high  altar,  with  tightly  clasped  hands,  he  prayed  :  "  Great  saint,  how 
far  am  I  from  resembling  thee.  I  am  so  ready  to  lose  courage  and 
patience,  to  give  up  praying  when  God  does  not  see  fit  to  immediately 
grant  my  prayers.  My  powerful  protectress  come  to  my  aid  and  help 
my  fervor  to  increase  wheri  it  pleases  God  for  His  own  good  reasons 
to  delay  my  recovery." 

A  priest,  perceiving  his  devoutness,  approached  him  and  advised 
him  to  venerate  the  relics  once  more,  at  the  same  time  he  pressed 
them  slightly  against  the  cripple's  breast.     Even  as  he  did  so  John 
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felt  a  strange  tingling  thrill  pass  through  his  legs  ;  acted  upon  by  some 
unseen  force  the  muscles  had  relaxed.  He  stood  upright  without 
his  crutches.  The  good  Sainte  Anne  had  heard  his  prayer,  he  was 
cured.  With  a  cry  of  intense,  overwhelming  joy  he  offered  up  a 
prayer  of  fervent  thanks. 

Thousands  who  were  there  beheld  this  most  wondrous  miracle 
wherein  the  power  and  goodness  of  Sainte  Anne  were  made  manifest. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  of  the  multitude.  Many  who  were  there  had 
made  a  pilgrimage  year  after  year  without  being  cured,  but  even  they 
appeared  full  of  intense  joy.  No  envy  filled  their  hearts  because  a 
brother  Christian  had  been  more  greatly  blessed  than  they.  No,  it 
but  increased  their  hope,  they  knew  that  what  the  priest  had  said 
must  be  true.  Their  faith  had  wavered — they  must  go  on  praying. 
In  the  end  they,  too,  would  be  cured. 

The  three  days  following  his  extraordinary  cure  John  McMahon 
spent  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving.  Then  he  set  forth  on  his  home- 
ward journey. 

He  pictured  to  himself  the  joy  of  his  little  wife.  He  remembered 
her  gentle  words  of  encouragement.  Surely  it  was  also  her  great 
faith  and  earnest  prayer  that  had  prevailed  upon  the  blessed  sainte  to 
be  so  merciful,  so  gracious.     Softly  to  himself  he  prayed  : 

"  Good  Sainte  Anne,  obtain  for  me  that  I  may  love  Jesus  not  only 
for  the  benefits  I  expect  from  Him,  but  still  more  for  Himself." 

Just  as  he  murmured  these  words  the  engine  bell  rang  violently 
then  came  a  grinding,  gruesome  noise,  followed  by  a  crash  ! 

Wild  screams  of  terror  arose  from  the  frightened  occupants  of  the 
cars. 

With  all  possible  celerity  the  unfortunate  passengers  were  extricated 
from  their  horrible  confinement. 

From  amongst  a  mass  of  debris  John  McMahon  was  carried  out. 
He  was  dead. 

Many  others  were  injured,  but  he  alone  was  killed.  And  the 
manner  of  his  death  was  strange.  Proud  of  his  new-found  strength, 
he  was  standing  up  when  the  accident  occurred,  having  given  his  seat 
to  a  cripple,  the  force  of  the  recoil  had  dashed  him  backwards  and 
his  neck  was  broken. 

The  cripple  escaped  without  injury. 

Alban  E.  Ragg. 
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RELrcloUS 


The  Origin  of  the  Young  People^s  Forward  Movement 
for  Missions. 


C.  W.  SERVICE,  B.A.,  '95,  M.D.,  of  Trinity  Medical,  '99,  has  been 
stationed  among  the  Indians  in  British  Columbia.  Since  then  he  has 
taken  post-graduate  work  in  Chicago,  and  is  now  under  appointment  to  go 
to  China. 

nPHE  past  two  decades  have  been  very  manifestly  marked  by  great 
*  missionary  development  and  progress,  both  in  the  increased 
interest,  enthusiasm  and  organization  in  the  home  churches  and  in  the 
actual  work  in  the  mission  fields.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  great  era  of 
missionary  expansion  is  the  ever-increasing 
ardor  of  Christian  youth  for  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  world.  We  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  various  Church  organizations  of  young 
people,  to  the  great  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment, and  to  the  more  recent  Young  People's 
Forward  Movement  for  Missions. 

Of  the  last  mentioned  I  wish  to  write,  as  it 
concerns  the  history  of  Victoria  College.  Its 
inauguration  occurred  during  the  spring  term 
of  1895,  "^y  fi"^l  year  in  Victoria.  The  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment was  then  vigorous,  and  many  Christian  students  were  offering 
themselves  for  missionary  work  in  the  several  denominations.  In  our 
own  Canadian  Methodist  Church  there  were  not  a  few  volunteers  for 
the  mission  field,  but  the  apparent  impossibility  of  the  Church  being 
able  to  send  them  to  the  field  led  to  much  serious  thought  by  the 
students  themselves  concerning  a  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
question  was  :  "  How  can  these  men  and  women  be  sent  forth  ?  " 
It  was  at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise, when  the  number  of  men  and  women  offering  to  go,  nay  more, 
urging  to  be  sent,  into  the  regions  beyond,  far  exceeded  the  available 
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means  of  thrusting  them  forth,  that  God  raised  up  a  man  whose 
energy,  enthusiasm,  consecration  and  achievements  have  probably 
not  been  excelled  by  anyone  engaged  in  the  work  of  missions  at  home 
or  abroad.  Dr.  F.  C.  Stephenson  was  at  that  time  a  student  in 
Trinity  Medical  College.  He  had  already  conceived  a  plan  to  utilize 
the  great  latent  force  inherent  in  the  young  people  of  the  Church  for 
the  solution  of  the  new  missionary  problem.  He  divulged  the  plan 
to  several  of  us  who  were  at  that  time  students  in  Victoria  College, 
and  after  frequent  meetings  for  conference  and  prayer  in  our  private 
rooms,  it  seemed  expedient  to  hold  a  meeting  in  the  College,  to  which 
all  the  students  interested  in  missions  were  invited. 

The  first  campaign  meeting  held  in  Victoria  chapel  was  a  mem- 
orable occasion,  and  one  can  never  forget  with  what  enthusiasm  the 
plan,  as  propounded  by  Dr.  Stephenson,  was  received.  After  several 
hours  of  discussion  and  conference,  a  small  committee,  consisting  of 
Dr.  Stephenson,  Rev.  H.  E.  Warren,  M.A.,  B.D.,  of  Montreal  Con- 
ference, and  myself,  was  designated  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  plan 
to  be  sent  to  all  the  Methodist  colleges  in  the  Dominion  to  ask  the 
co-operation  of  their  students.  This  circular-letter  had  the  written 
endorsation  of  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Sutherland. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  what  was  then  called  the  Students'  Mis- 
sionary Campaign.  It  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Young  People's 
Forward  Movement  for  Missions,  because  the  work  has  so  extended 
that  students  are  no  longer  the  sole  agents  in  the  great  movement  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  the  youth  of  our  Church  in  the  world's  evan 
gelization.  Probably  the  work  of  pastors  and  of  League  officials  is 
now  the  chief  factor. 

The  movement  has  had  a  steady  growth.  At  first  only  a  few 
students  enlisted  as  campaigners.  Then  each  successive  year  saw  a 
larger  enrolment  and  increased  enthusiasm.  Frequent  campaign 
meetings  were  held  in  Victoria  College  during  each  College  year,  and 
I  can  remember  that  for  four  years  several  of  our  Methodist  medical 
volunteers  and  campaigners  of  Trinity  Medical  College  were  regular 
participants  in  those  gatherings. 

Thus  the  movement,  so  weak  and  circumscribed  in  the  beginning, 
has  acquired  increasing  momentum,  until  now  it  has  become  an 
integral  factor  in  the  missionary  activities,  not  only  of  the  Leagues, 
but  also  of  the  Canadian  Methodist  Church  as  a  whole.  And  the 
marvellous  results  are  well  known.  Not  only  have  many  thousands 
of  dollars  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  General  Missionary 
Society  by  the  young  people,  but  there  have  also  been  sent  forth 
several  new  missionaries,  while  others  are  on  the  eve  of  departure. 
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But,  furthermore,  the  movement  has  spread  beyond  our  own 
denominational  bounds.  While  Canadian  Methodism  has  the  honor 
of  having  inaugurated  and  first  fully  organized  it,  and  has  demon- 
strated its  great  possibilities,  many  other  Churches  have  adopted  the 
principle  and  the  plan,  adapting  both  to  denominational  require- 
ments. Several  denominations  in  Canada,  several  in  Great  Britain, 
and  at  least  thirteen  in  the  United  States,  have  now  a  vigorous 
Young  People's  Forward  Movement  for  Missions. 

This  brief  retrospect  is  both  interesting  and  inspiriting.  While  we 
exclaim:  "What  hath  God  wrought !"  we  should  ask:  "What  can 
He  not  do  still  ?  "  The  achievements  of  the  movement  during  its 
brief  history  are  but  "  the  little  cloud,  rising  out  of  the  sea,  like  a 
man's  hand,"  which  promised  abundance  of  rain.  And  as  Canadian 
Methodism  enjoys  the  enviable  prestige  of  having  initiated  this  great 
department  of  missionary  activity,  she  should  earnestly  endeavor  to 
keep  in  the  van,  to  which  end  Victoria  students  can  largely  contribute. 


Scenes  Along  the  Yang-tse, 


W.  J.  MORTIMORE,  '02,  although  not  yet  arrived  at  the  field  of  his 
future  labors  in  Inland  China,  wrote  at  the  special  request  of  ACTA  for 
this  issue.  This  is  only  typical  of  the  faithful  adherence  in  every  c'etail  to 
his  word  and  to  his  duty  as  our  gallant  class-mate. 

In  our  trip  from  Shanghai  to  Ichang — a  distance  of  about  a 
thousand  miles — while  the  scenery  was  rather  unattractive,  there  were 
many  points  of  interest  to  engage  our  attention.  We  first  of  all 
received  an  introduction  to  the  rural  districts  of  China,  with  their 
fields  of  the  yellow-flowered  oil  plant  so  essential  to  the  domestical 
life  of  the  people ;  the  long-horned  oxen,  or  "  water  buffaloes  "  pulling 
the  crude  ploughs  or  solid  wheeled  carts ;  the  mud-walled  houses,  and 
above  all  the  innocent-looking,  inquisitive  inhabitants.  Then  the  low 
lying  banks  were  pointed  out,  where  thousands  were  swept  away  in  the 
flood  of  last  summer  and  thousands  upon  thousands  were  rendered 
homeless.  Now  and  again  we  would  espy  an  immense  flock  of  wild 
ducks — sight  to  throw  any  sportsman  into  ecstasies.  Sometimes  the 
eye  would  run  along  one  bank  or  the  other  till  it  discovered  a  five,  six 
or  seven  storied  pagoda.  These  are  usually  built  a  mile  or  so  below  a 
town  or  city  and  on  the  highest  point  possible.  They  are  believed  by 
the  people  co  have  a  mysterious  power  over  the  wind  and  water. 

Of  the  cities  along  this  part  of  the  river,  Hankow  presents  by  far  the 


most  pleasing  appearance.  Its  stone  water  front  or  "  bund  "  running 
a  mile  or  more  along  the  harbor  and  built  up  between  fifty  and  sixty 
feet  high ;  its  splendid  large  brick  buildings,  belonging  in  succession  to 
the  diflferent  foreign  concessions — English,  Russian,  French,  German, 
Japanese  and  Belgian — all  combined  to  make  one  forget  he  was  in 
China  and  feel  that  he  was  seeing  some  American  or  English  city. 
Across  the  river  lies  another  large  city — Wuchang — where  resides 
Chang-Chih-Tung,  the  Governor  of  the  two  provinces,  Hunan  and 
Hupeh,  and  author  of  that  celebrated  book  "  China's  Only  Hope." 

Not,  however,  till  we  had  left  Ichang  did 
we  behold  truly  magnificent  and  awe-inspir- 
ing scenery.  First  there  were  the  gorges — 
the  Ichang,  Mitan,  Wushan,  Wind  Box  and 
others. 

These  gave  one  the  impression  that  some 
great  giant  had  cleft  the  mountains  in  two 
to  make  a  passage  sufficient  for  waters  of 
the  river  to  escape.  On  either  side  rise  up 
perpendicularly  several  hundred  feet,  the 
bare  rock  usually  made  up  of  thin  strata, 
tilted  in  an  oblique  direction  so  as  to  give 
the  feeling  that  the  river  bed  had  quite  an 
incline,  and  that  we  were  truly  ascending  ^  j  mortimore,  '02. 
the  Yang-tse.     A  good  deal  of  iron  is  ap-  chentu,  China. 

parent  in  the  rock,  giving  it  a  dark,  gloomy 

hue.  As  through  these  gorges  our  boat  sailed  along,  now  with  fair,  now 
with  fitful  breeze,  between  the  massive  walls  which  reached  at  times  so 
high  that  here  and  there  a  summit  was  shrouded  in  the  clouds,  a  sense 
of  solemn  grandeur  would  steal  into  the  soul.  Surely  these  are  the 
mighty  thoughts  of  the  great  God  !  In  presence  of  these,  how  signifi- 
cant are  the  sacred  poet's  words  : 

What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visited  him. 

Between  the  gorges  the  country  presented  an  appearance  of  un- 
rivalled beauty.  The  mountains  and  hills  sloped  gracefully  down  to 
the  river's  edge.  As  the  eye  climbed  up  the  mountain  sides,  it  caught 
sight  of  the  curiously  shaped  fields,  in  some  of  which  different  kinds 
of  sprouting  grain  furnished  a  half  a  dozen  tints  of  the  most  delicate 
green,  while  others  untilled,  revealed  the  soil,  now  sandy,  now  shading 
off  into  a  deep  red  or  cardinal.     Here  and  there  rows  of  verdant  trees 
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filled  in  the  scene  and  half  way  up  the  slope,  peeping  out  through  an 
orchard  of  trees  from  a  snug  little  nook  in  which  it  nestles  would  be  a 
neat  white  house.  Towering  over  all  rose  the  stately  summits  of  the 
mountains,  reminding  one  of  Browning's  lines — 

Hill  which  resolved  in  stern  silence  o'erlap  and  entwine 
Base  with  base  to  knit  strength  more  intensely. 

Perhaps  the  most  awe-inspiring  scenes  were  at  the  rapids,  especially 
the  Chintau  and  the  Shintau.  The  former  is  about  two  days'  journey 
from  Ichang.  Huge  rocks  rise  from  the  shallow  river  bed  and  against 
and  between  these  the  swift  waters  rush  till  they  become  a  seething, 
foaming  torrent.  Woe  to  the  boat  whose  ropes  snap  when  it  is  being 
slowly  towed  up  the  narrow  channel.  Swiftly  the  current  sweeps  it 
down,  dashing  it  against  the  rocks.  The  evening  our  party  reached 
the  Chintau  we  climbed  up  on  the  rocky  shore,  and  while  we  were 
standing  there  down  along  the  boiling  stream  came  the  remains  of  a 
wreck,  in  amongst  which  the  lifeboats  were  dashing,  picking  up  here 
and  there  a  Chinese  sailor  clinging  to  a  board  for  his  life.  The  whole 
scene  was  to  us  very  weird.  Taken  all  in  all  these  scenes,  associated 
with  many  thrilling  experiences,  were,  to  say  the  least,  impressive  and 
opened  to  one's  mind  the  beauty  and  splendor,  the  majesty  and  awful- 
ness  of  the  works  of  nature. 

The  Missionary  Spirit  in  Victoria  College. 


J.  F.  MCLAUGHLIN,  B.A.  '88,  B.D.  '92,  Gold  Medallist  in  Philosophy, 
Sanford  Medallist  in  Divinity,  studied  at  Oxford  and  is  now  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages. 

Many  of  the  founders  of  Victoria  College,  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago,  were  themselves  missionaries,  or  were  closely  identified 
with  missionary  enterprise.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  William 
Case,  familiarly  known  as  Elder  Case,  the  Father  of  Canadian 
missions,  and  himself  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  A  glance  at  the  records  of  those  days  will  show  that 
the  Boards  of  Victoria  College  and  of  the  Missionary  Society  were 
largely  composed  of  the  same  men — Case,  the  Ryersons,  Richey, 
Jones,  Green,  Hurlburt,  Vandusen,  Scott,  Beatty,  Sanderson,  Rice, 
Wood.  Established  by  such  men  and  endowed  with  their  spirit,  the 
College  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  a  training  school  for  the 
men  who  were  to  carry  the  Gospel  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  land  and  into  the  regions  beyond. 


One  of  the  earliest  of  these  was  Henry  Steinhauer,  pioneer  missionary 
to  the  Cree  Indians,  and  one  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  into  the 
language  of  that  people.  In  due  coarse  Steinhauer's  sons  came  up  to 
Victoria  to  prepare  for  the  same  great  work,  and  are  now  doing 
faithful  service  among  the  Indians  of  the  western  plains.  Of  the 
many  names  that  follow  on  the  missionary  roll  of  Victoria  College 
only  a  few  can  be  mentioned.  Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  is  that  of 
George  McDougall,  apostle  of  the  great  North-West.  Robson, 
Lucas  and  Ross,  were  among  those  who  planted  Methodist  missions 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada.  Bowerman,  Semmens,  Halstead, 
Lawson  and  Bridgman,  were  with,  and  after  Dr.  George  Young, 
pioneers  of  Methodism  in  the  Red  River 
colony  and  the  western  prairies.  McDonald, 
Cochrane,  Meacham  and  Eby  carried  the 
Gospel  message  over  the  Pacific  and  began 
the  first  foreign  mission  of  the  Canadian 
Methodist  Church.  Many  graduates  of 
Victoria  followed  them  there,  and  the  Japan 
mission  is  still  nobly  sustamed  by  their 
labors.  Neither  have  Victoria  men  been 
backward    in    volunteering    for    service    in  stewart,  'oi. 

China,  and  now  one  of  her  sons  is  on  his  ,      ...  „, . 

'  Appointed  to  China. 

way,  and  three  others  are  appointed  to  go  to 

augment  the  forces  of  Methodism  in  that  empire.  In  India, 
Musgrove,  Jackson  and  James  Smith  have  labored  for  many  years 
and  with  distinguished  success.  Many  others  might  be  named  who 
with  fidelity  and  energy  have  served  the  cause  of  Christian  missions  in 
Africa,  Asia,  South  America,  and  among  the  Indian  tribes  of  Canada. 
In  domestic  mission  work  in  Canada,  in  the  sparsely-settled  districts 
of  the  older  provinces,  and  on  the  ever-widening  western  frontier,  the 
graduates  of  the  College  have  borne,  willingly  and  cheerfully,  their 
part.  No  part  of  the  work  of  the  Church,  at  home  or  abroad,  has 
required  more  strength,  more  patience,  and  more  courageous  endur- 
ance than  this.  From  Gaspe  and  Anticosti  to  Temiscamingue  and 
on  to  Fort  William  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  every  new  settle- 
ment on  the  great  plains  as  far  as  Edmonton  and  beyond,  to  every 
mining  camp  in  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  the  old  boys  of 
Victoria  have  gone  with  the  message  of  healing,  of  hope  and  of 
salvation.  If  those  who  love  the  old  College  glory  in  anything,  let  it 
not  be  in  her  years  of  life,  longer  than  that  of  any  other  college  of 
Ontario,  nor  in  the  eminent  service  she  has  rendered  to  this  land  in 
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literature  and  in  science,  but  rather  in  the  consecrated  life  of  her  sons, 
spent  without  reward  of  wealth  and  without  applause,  on  so  many 
arduous  mission  fields  for  our  country's  uplifting. 
I  If  anywhere,  then  surely  here,  the  spirit  of  missions  should  have 
an  abiding  dwelling  place.  The  past  few  years  are  not  without 
indications  that  this  is  true.  It  may  be  safely  said,  I  think,  that  at 
no  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  College,  has  there  been  a 
more  intelligent,  a  more  progressive  or  a   more'  mtense  interest  in 
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missionary  enterprise  than  during  the  past  five  or  six  years.  This  has 
been  manifest  in  many  ways.  The  Missionary  Society  of  the  College 
has  become  stronger  and  more  effectively  organized.  Voluntary 
classes  for  the  study  of  missions  have  been  maintained  with  growing 
interest.  City  mission  work  has  drawn  out  the  sympathy  and 
enlisted  the  service  of  many.  The  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
students  have  contributed  liberally,  first  to  the  maintenance  here  of  a 
Japanese  scholar  in  preparation  for  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry 
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in  Japan,  then  for  the  support  of  picked  student  "  campaigners,"  and 
during  the  past  year,  to  aid  in  the  printing  and  publishing  work 
carried  on  by  Dr.  Hart  in  West  China.  Chiefly,  however,  has  the 
missionary  spirit  manifested  itself,  during  these  years,  in  the  remark- 
able movement  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "  Students'  Mis- 
sionary Campaign,"  or  the  "  Forward  Movement  for  Missions."  The 
"  Student  Volunteer  Movement  "  and  other  allied  efforts  on  behalf  of 
missions  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Canada,  led  many  to 
oflfer  themselves,  and  even  to  engage  in  long  courses  of  special  pre- 
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paration  for  missionary  work,  only  to  find  when  they  were  ready  to  go 
that  the  Missionary  Boards  had  not  enough  money  to  send  them. 
There  was  need  of  a  great  quickening  of  interest  throughout  the  entire 
Church  that  the  necessary  funds  should  not  be  lacking.  It  came  into 
the  heart  of  one  student  of  Victoria  College,  and  soon  after  into  the 
hearts  of  others  who  were  in  contact  with  him,  that  they  could  do 
something  to  arouse  in  the  minds  of  the  young  people  of  the  Church 
some  of  the  same  interest  and  enthusiasm  which  they  themselves  felt. 
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They  planned  an  educative  campaign  for  the  summer  months.  Their 
motto  was  "  Pray,  Study,  Give."  They  organized  the  young  people's 
societies  wherever  they  went  for  this  threefold  purpose — daily  prayer 
for,  earnest  and  intelligent  study  of,  and  systematic  giving  to  the  cause 
of  the  world's  evangelization.  The  students  who  engaged  in  this 
work  were  in  many  cases  volunteers  for  the  mission  field,  and  they 
aimed  at  securing  sufficient  additional  income  to  the  funds  of  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Church  from  the  pledged  systematic  giving 
of  the  young  people  on  the  districts  which  they  visited,  to  warrant 
their  being  sent  thither.  The  movement  has  been  looked  upon  with 
favor  and  has  been  wisely  supervised  and  fostered  by  the  General 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Dr.  F.  C.  Stephenson, 
who  began  the  first  campaign,  continues  with  characteristic  energy 
and  ability  to  direct  its  operations.  Since  its  inauguration  in  1895, 
over  three  hundred  students  have  gone  out  on  campaign  work,  and 
upwards  of  three  thousand  meetings  have  been  held  by  them.  In 
more  than  eleven  hundred  congregations  the  young  people's  "  Forward 
Movement  for  Missions  "  has  been  organized,  and  forty-three  mission- 
aries are  now  being  supported,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  Epworth 
League  district  organizations.  During  the  last  Conference  year,  from 
this  source  alone,  over  twenty-one  thousand  dollars  came  into  the 
treasury  of  the  General  Board.  Visiting  secretaries  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  have  carried  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the 
students'  campaign  to  the  United  States  and  England.  In  the  United 
States  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  year  1897-8,  and  it  is  now  being  prosecuted  with  varying 
success  by  all  the  leading  Christian  churches.  In  England,  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  led  the  way  in  1900,  and  its  example  has 
been  followed  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the  British  Wesleyan 
Church,  the   Irish  Presbyterians  and  others. 

The  greatest  result  achieved,  however,  has  been  the  quickened 
interest  in  the  College  and  throughout  the  Church  in  the  cause  of 
missions.  Many  of  the  best  and  brightest  students  have  been  led  to 
offer  themselves  both  for  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  work,  and 
many  have  already  gone.  This  year  a  large  contingent  goes  to 
Manitoba,  the  North-West,  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon,  in 
response  to  the  urgent  appeal  from  those  fields  for  reinforcement.  A 
new  departure  has  been  made  in  the  sending  of  a  few  men  to  mission 
fields  in  the  West  for  the  summer  months,  thus  imitating  a  wise 
provision  of  some  of  the  other  churches  laboring  in  the  same  fields. 

All  this  is  hopeful,  and  seems  to  give  promise  of  brighter  days  in 
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future  for  our  Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If  the  greatest  suc- 
cess is  to  be  achieved,  however,  the  College  must  endeavor  to  supply  a 
very  great  need  which  has  been  made  apparent  by  this  "  Forward 
Movement."  The  need  is  that  of  competent  and  thorough  study  and 
teaching  of  the  problems,  religious,  political  and  social,  of  the 
modern  missionary  movement.  This  study  should  take  its  place  upon 
our  curriculum,  and  provision  should  hd  made  for  a  lecturer  or 
professor  who  would  give  his  time  to  this  work.    To-day  the  literature 
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of  missions  is  so  extensive,  so  varied  and  of  so  excellent  a  character 
that  no  one  will  deny  its  educative  value.  The  study  of  the  world  as 
it  is  to-day  is,  at  least,  of  as  great  value  to  the  student,  as  the  study 
of  the  world  in  any  previous  age.  In  fact,  such  a  department  would 
draw  upon  all  sources  of  information  with  respect  to  social,  political 
and  religious  conditions  in  non-Christian  lands.  This  study  would, 
as  a  purely  academic  discipline,  be  of  great  interest,  but  its  interest 
would  be  heightened  and  intensified  by  the  motive  which  would  be 
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constantly  present  to  the  mind  of  both  teacher  and  student — the 
motive  of  obedience  to  Christ's  command  to  go  and  make  disciples  of 
all  nations.  It  is  hard  for  us,  I  know,  to  change  our  ways  in  the 
matter  of  academic  studies.  A  new  thing  is  looked  upon  with  great 
suspicion,  and  its  merits  subjected  to  most  rigid  scrutiny.  This  is,  of 
course,  as  it  should  be.  Nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  vastness  of  the 
missionary  enterprise,  the  magnitude  of  its  problems  and  its  supreme 
importance  as  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
I  maintain  that  it  should  have  recognition  in  our  course  of  study. 
However  bold  the  assertion  may  appear,  I  venture  to  say  that  the 
study  of  the  field  and  the  problems  of  this  enterprise  will  be  as 
effective  in  developing  Christian  manhood,  in  cultivating  the  mind  and 
preparing  the  heart  of  our  young  ministers  for  their  great  work  as  the 
study  of  **  Christian  Evidences,"  or  "  Church  History,"  or  even 
"  Biblical  Introduction."  The  place  which  the  history  of  missions 
has  on  our  course  of  study  is  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  voluntary 
mission  study  classes,  while  worthy  of  all  praise,  reach  only  a  few, 
directly,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can  deal  only  incidentally 
and  inadequately  with  these  great  subjects. 
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MANY  HAPPY  We  take  great  pleasure  in  reminding  our  readers 
RETURNS  !  that  this  is  Acta's  twenty-fifth  anniversary.  It 
would  cause  a  smile  in  older  countries  to  hear 
such  a  brief  number  of  years  spoken  of  as  indicating  age.  But  this 
is  not  Germany  or  England,  it  is  that  province  of  Canada  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  an  unbroken  forest.  The  very  name  Victoria 
suggests  her  youthfulness,  and  yet  Victoria  is  the  oldest  college  in 
Ontario.  Acta  is  proud  to  be  the  organ  of  this  veteran  institution, 
and  especially  so  this  year,  on  having  attained  her  maturity.  She 
has  other  causes  for  congratulation  than  length  of  years.  In  her 
various  boards  of  management  she  has  elicited  the  energies  of  a 
very  respectable  number  of  men  who  have  since  become  recognized 
as  leaders,  not  only  in  this  province,  but  in  almost  every  state  and 
province  of  the  coritinent.  It  might  sound  vainglorious  to  mention 
the  strides  of  progress  made  since  the  inception  of  the  paper  and  the 
recognition  which  it  now  receives  among  college  magazines.  Suffice 
to  say,  we  are  only  emerging  from  the  wilderness,  and  we  firmly 
believe  that  there  are  glorious  possibilities  often  for  each  succeeding 
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editorial  staff.  To  all  the  old  editors,  managers,  or  friends,  who  at 
any  time  have  contributed  in  any  way  to  her  pages,  we  bow  respect- 
fully and  call  upon  you  to  renew  your  allegiance  to  Acta  and  to  the 
dear  old  college  and  her  honored  faculty,  whom  we  all  love  and 
revere  as  having  fostered  the  best  there  is  in  us  and  all  the  highest  we 
can  ever  hope  to  attain. 

With  the  Campus  and  the  Ladies'  Residence  reali- 
OUR  STANDARD     tics,  the  Men's  Res'denceand  the  Library  Building 

looming  up,  we  may  well  stop  for  one  moment  to 
ask  ourselves  the  question,  "  What  will  be  the  result  of  continued 
increase  in  the  size  of  our  classes?  "  At  present  we  possess  a  very 
decided  advantage  in  that  our  classes  being  small  the  Professor  comes 
into  close  contact  with  each  student.  Are  we  to  lose  this  advantage  in 
the  future?  What  is  our  ideal?  A  college  full  of  students  and 
mechanical  hurried  work?  There  is  an  alternative,  namely,  to  raise 
the  standard.  This  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  either  by  raising  the 
standard  of  matriculation  by  making  the  present  senior  matriculation 
the  standard  for  admission,  or  by  adding  another  year  to  the  course. 
Measured  by  the  best  universities  and  the  highest  ideals  of  scholarship, 
our  courses  fall  far  short  in  the  line  of  advanced  independent  research. 
Why  not  require  another  year  of  attendance  at  college  before  granting 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or,  if  this  is  too  radical,  why  not  make 
the  granting  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  conditional  upon  a  year's 
attendance  at  college  and  prosecution  of  study  along  special  lines? 
It  is  true  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  at  present  granted  on 
the  basis  of  special  advanced  study,  but  this  degree  is  obtainable  only 
in  certain  departments,  and  in  other  departments  our  equipment  is 
not  yet  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  most  advanced  research.  This 
extra  year  need  not  entail  more  lecturing  on  the  part  of  our  already 
over-worked  faculty,  but  rather  a  lightening  of  some  of  their  less  im- 
portant duties  by  the  appointment  of  fellows  and  an  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  range  of  their  own  efficiency  by  the  direction  of,  and 
collaboration  with,  their  own  students  along  special  advanced  lines. 

No  one  at  present  asks  for  an  increase  of  the  standard  along  the 
line  of  the  number  of  subjects  studied,  or  even  so  much  in  the 
technical  accuracy  required  in  these  subjects,  but  all  our  best  gradu- 
ates tell  us  we  must  raise  the  standard  in  the  direction  of  the  manner 
of  study.  Enough  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  work  a  man  does 
while  working/?/-  another^  but  too  little  is  paid  to  the  greater  question 
of  what  a  man  can  do  for  himself.     In  the  perfecting  of  our  machinery 
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we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  true  aims  of  a  university.  Some  of  the 
greatest  scientists  had  very  paltry  apparatus,  marty  great  scholars  were 
life-long  students  of  but  one  book.  Not  truth  but  the  search  for  truth 
is  what  the  great  Lessing  desired ;  not  ivhat  we  study  but  how  we 
study  it  is  the  criterion  of  scholarship. 

The  sole  end  of  a  university  is  not  merely  to  ticket  men  off  with  a 
roll  of  parchment  and  range  them  in  classes  of  first,  second  and  third- 
class  honors.  In  German  universities  many  of  the  greatest  students 
disdain  degrees  and  examinations  alike,  and  yet  they  are  shrewd 
judges  of  true  scholarship.  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  fetisch  of 
examinations  let  us  see  that  they  are  of  the  very  highest  standard 
possible. 

J& 
OUR  Prof.  A.  E.  Lang  is  preparing  a  list  of  the  names  and 

GR.\DUATES      addresses   of  all  our  graduates.     There  are  many  of 
whose  whereabouts   we  have  no   trace.     Let   every 
reader  of  Acta  assist  him  in  every  possible  way  in  such   a  laudable 
enterprise.     Acta  will  publish  from  time  to  time  a  complete  list. 

The  time  has  now  come  when  we  should  have  a 
REUNION.         great   home  gathering   of  all   Victoria   graduates. 

Harcourt  W.  Peck,  '84,  suggests  a  grand  reunion  of 
all  our  graduates  every  ten  years.  Many  others  have  spoken  favorably 
of  the  idea.  Down  at  old  Vic.  in  Cobourg  the  college  boys  ruled  the 
town  ;  there  are  now  enough  of  our  old  boys  to  take  Toronto  by 
storm.  It  is  time  we  were  doing  so.  We  have  Ecumenical  Assemblies 
and  Student  Volunteer  Conventions,  why  not  a  Grand  Conference  of 
the  Alumni  of  Victoria  ?  We  believe  that  our  graduates  are  all  ready 
to  take  a  live  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater  if  they  only 
have  the  opportunity.  We  can  look  upon  the  past  with  pride.  If  we 
are  to  "  keep  the  scarlet  in  the  van  "  we  must  keep  abreast  of  the 
times.  This  is  no  time  to  go  to  sleep.  Victoria  requires  the  support 
of  sentiment  of  a  constant  constituency,  and  this  can  only  be  fostered 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  her  loyal  graduates.  Nothing  could  so  inspire 
the  younger  graduates  and  undergraduates  as  to  be  permitted 
to  meet  some  of  our  brilliant  predecessors.  Let  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  of  twenty-five  years  ago  come  back  and  talk  over 
their  old  squabbles,  let  the  graduate  of '75  meet  the  graduate  of '85, 
it  would  do  us  all  good  and  /'/  tvould  do  Victoria  no  harm.  Let  the 
undergraduates  appoint  a  secretary,  with  a  salary,  and  a  small  committee 
to  work  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of  the  faculty,  and  we  will  all 
go  in  and  celebrate  a  triumph  for  Old  Vic.  and  her  faithful  friends. 
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ANOTHER       Could  not   some   enterprising   sophomore  sit  down 

SUGGESTION     some   rainy  day  in  the  library  and   collect  from  the 

successive  volumes  of  Acta  the  best  articles,  items  of 

interest  and  witticisms  and  edit  a  page  in  the  successive  numbers   of 

our  present  issues  with  the  res  ult  of  his  labors  ?    Nothing  would  be 

more  interesting  and  instructive  to  old  and  new  readers  ! 

the  It  is  high  time  that  some  fearless  iconoclast  were  let 

CURRICULUM  loose  upon  the  curriculum  of  studies  in  our  calendar. 
There  is  not  one  professor  who  is  ready  to  subscribe 
to  the  absurdities  contained  in  it,  and  yet  they,  even  more  than  the 
students,  are  the  long  suffering  victims  of  its  heartless  ravages.  It 
would  be  entirely  out  of  place  for  a  recent  graduate  to  pretend  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  such  an  important  matter,  but  in  one  department 
might  we  not  humbly  offer  a  suggestion  ?  In  Modern  Languages 
could  not  some  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  in  French  and  Ger- 
man be  transferred  to  the  first  year,  in  the  third  or  fourth  year  at 
least,  could  there  not  be  an  option  between  the  Romance  Languages, 
French,  Italian  or  Spanish,  and  the  Teutonic  Languages,  German,  Old 
English  or  Gothic ;  and  lastly,  should  not  the  work  in  English  of  the 
last  year  be  reduced  by  one  half? 

BUREAU  OF  It  surely  is  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  College  autho- 
INFORMATION.  ritics  and  of  the  students  themselves,  that  some  provi- 
sion has  not  been  made  whereby  students  may  be 
systematically  helped  in  obtaining  congenial  vacation  employment  to 
supplement  their  insufficient  purses.  Some  are  forced  to  break  their 
course,  some  become  discouraged  and  are  unable  to  complete  it,  and 
many  are  deterred  from  ever  entering  upon  it  through  lack  of  a  little 
encouragement  along  this  very  important  line.  A  good  live  man  act- 
ing as  the  agent  of  the  College  could  secure  from  business  concerns  a 
definite  number  of  appointments  for  the  students  and  then  aid  in 
allotting  applicants  to  these  positions.  A  number  of  positions,  vary- 
ing from  six  to  twenty,  are  annually  given  to  our  students  in  the 
Departments  of  Education  and  Agriculture.  Some  get  work  on  the 
lake  steamers,  others  in  ofifices  and  still  others  in  agencies.  A  man 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  students  could  enter  into  definite  yearly 
agreements  with  these  different  interests  and  could  add  to  the  num- 
ber of  positions  open  to  students  at  present,  and  could  otherwise  facil- 
itate the  placing  of  students  in  these  positions.     Let  the  authorities 
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appoint  a  capable  man  to  compile  this  Bureau  of  Information.  His 
remuneration  should  come  from  two  sources,  first,  the  College 
revenues  :  secondly,  from  the  business  concerns  who  would  be  com- 
pelled to  represent  themselves  solely  through  this  agent  in  the 
College,  and  who  now  pay  in  an  irregular  way  for  the  canvassing  of 
students  to  secure  agents  for  their  different  interests.  It  would  be 
well  to  give  this  office  to  a  graduate,  because  by  so  doing  one  student 
at  least  each  year  would  himself  be  given  the  means  of  doing  post- 
graduate work. 

ADIEU  We  have  now  come  to  the  point  where,  in  the  language 

of  the  song,  it  may  be  truly  said  that 

"'02  has  had  its  day." 

We  would  like  to  especially  thank  Mr.  C.  C.  James  and  Dr.  Horning 
for  their  valuable  suggestions  throughout  the  year ;  many  others  have 
written  letters  of  encouragement  which  have  made  our  duties  a 
pleasure.  We  leave  Acta  in  excellent  hands,  Mr.  R.  G.  Dingman, 
the  local  editor  of  this  year,  is  well  qualified  for  the  position  of  Editor- 
in-Chief,  and  Mr.  D.  A.  Walker,  who  was  President  of  the  Senior 
Dinner  Committee,  is  already  at  work  as  Business  Manager.  We 
congratulate  them  upon  the  honor  and  privilege  of  their  office,  and 
bespeak  for  them  the  same  kind  consideration  which  the  Business 
Manager  and  Editor  have  received  this  year,  and  now  once  more  to 
all  we  bid  farewell. 


LAGCX)N,  TORONTO  ISLAND. 
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1882-83- 


3glji'tor=in=d)if{ 
1878-79— T.  W.  Campbell 
1879-80— W.  W.  Madge 
1880-81— E.  R.  L.  GduW  - 
1881-82— C.  G.  Campbell 
A.  L.  Langford 
C.  C.  James 
1883-84— C.  I.  T.  Gould    - 
1884-85— G.  W.  Bruce 
1885-86— J.  W.  Suanby      - 
1886-87— J.  Mulho'land  - 
1887-88— J.  F.  McLaughlin 
1888-89— A.  B.  Carscallen 
1889-90— J.  H.  Riddell 
1890-91—1.  K.  Sidey 
1891-92— J.  A.  Ayearst 
1892-93— W.  F.  Osborne 
1893-94— G.  N.  Hazen 
1894-95— W.  J.  Conaly       - 
1895-96— A.  M.  Scott 
1896-97— G.  F.  Swinnerton 
1897-98— B.  A.  Cohoe    - 
1898-99— E.  W.  Grange      - 
1899-1900— F.  L.  Farewell 
1900-01— J.  L.  Stewart 


Bustittjsjs  ^lanaaer 

C.  Sifton 

F.  A.  Cassidy 

J.  D.  Hayden 

W.  S.  Herrington 

S.  C.  Warner 

-  S.  C.  Warner 
H.J.  Snelgrove 

-H.J.  Snelgrove 

-    S.  G.  Livingstone 

H.  Langford 

J.  W.  Drope 

-     J.  W.  Drope 

C.  B.  Keenleyside 

G.  H.  Locke 

-  W.  M.  Doxsee 

J.  A.  Ayearst 

J.  A.  Ayearst 

G.  N.  Hazen 

W.  H.  Graham 

J.  L.  O'Flynn 

-       J.  W.  Baird 

W.  G.  Smith 

W.  J.  M.  Cragg 

-    .     W.  H.  Wood 
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PERSONALS 

►!?EXCMANGES« 


-^^ 


Personals. 


In  order  that  these  columns  may  he  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  we  would  urge  upon 
the  gradtuites  and  students  the  importance  0/ forwarding,  from  time  to  time,  any  appropriate 
and  interesting  items  that  may  come  to  hand. 

A  Few  Reminiscences   by   His   Honor  W.  W.    Dean, 
Lindsay,  Ontario. 

THUMB-NAU^   sketch   of  our  holidays  fifty  years  ago 

A  last  Christmas,  will  give  the  twentieth  century  collegian 
a  better  idea  of  the  contrasts  of  half  a  century  than  any- 
thing else  that  I  can  put  into  the  space  allowed. 

My  home  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  miles  from 
Cobourg,  by  the  only  route  covered  by  public  convey- 
ances ;  to-day  railways  connect  the  two  points  within 
ninety-five  miles.  Then  the  coming  and  going,  in 
winter,  absorbed  six  long  days ;  now  two  daily  trains  do 
the  round  trip  in  ten  hours.  Then  the  inevitable  ex- 
penses would  be  six  pounds  ;  now,  the  student  gets  return  tickets  for 
single  fare,  costing  one  dollar  and  eighty  cents.  The  time  and  money 
made  it  impracticable  to  go  home,  so  I  gladly  accepted  the  kindly 
invitation  of  my  room-mate,  Tom  Casey,  to  his  home  below  Napanee. 
Long-distance  fellows  remained  at  the  college ;  for  them,  I  doubt 
if  the  holidays  were  a  boon.  Those  going  west  chartered  as  an 
"extra,"  a  four-horse  coach,  which  departed  on  wheels;  it  was  full, 
but  I  can  only  recall  four — Aikins,  Frank  and  Tom  Bull,  and  Ryck- 
man.  All  but  poor  Frank  are  still  living ;  he  was  a  handsome  fellow, 
the  soul  of  kindness,  brimful  of  quaint,  delightful  humor.  He  passed 
away  all  too  soon. 

The  three  going  east  took  the  regular  coach,  transferred  that  morn- 
ing to  runners.  The  boys'  jollity  thawed  out  a  grave  man  on  the 
back  seat.     Growing  confidential,  he  told  us  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
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express  between  Toronto  and  Montreal,  down  one  week  and  up  the 
next.  In  an  iron  chest  under  the  seat  he  carried  all  the  express 
matter  which  passed  between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  winter. 

At  every  village  we  warmed  beside  the  great  bar-room  fireplace, 
while  "the  mail  was  changed."  As  this  was  before  the  evolution  of 
overshoes,  you  may  imagine,  though  you  cannot  realize,  what  this 
meant  to  the  passengers. 

We  arrived  about  two  in  the  morning — eighty  miles  in  eighteen 
hours,  but  it  had  been  snowing  heavily. 

Let  not  the  modern  collegian  pity  the  college  boys  of  fifty  years 
ago  too  much.  We  did  not  pity  ourselves  at  all ;  we  had  lots  of  fun 
and  hard  work.  Not  very  much  Science  in  those  days  ;  more  scien- 
tific theories  have  been  born  and  died  since  than  were  then  in  the 
v;orld.  We  had  the  eternal  principles  of  mathematics,  and  no  better 
literature,  the  crowning  bloom  of  the  human  mind,  exists  now  than 
we  had.     We  loved  the  humanities  and  cultivated  them. 

My  dear  friend.  Dr.  Reuben  Hickey,  after  a  successful  practice, 
died  many  years  ago,  much  lamented,  and  I  am  the  other  half  of  the 
class  of  '54. 


Some   Memories   of    the  Class   of    1868,    by   the   Rev.   James 
Roy,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  writer  found  himself  transferred  from 
Bishop's  College  to  Victoria,  a  grateful  but  embarrassed  recipient  of 
ad  eundum  statum  in  a  class  reputed  to  be  the  largest  but  one  of  any 
known  in  the  history  of  the  institution  up  to  that  time.  It  has  often 
been  greatly  surpassed  in  size  since  then.  Its  members  were  all  men 
of  mature  age.  This  gave  to  their  subsequent  representation  of  the 
needs  of  the  college,  and  their  action  in  securing  the  satisfying  of 
those  needs,  a  weight  which  younger  men  would  probably  not  have 
had,  and  which  earned  for  themselves  the  title  of  "  the  immortal 
eleven."  In  this  they  were  grandly  assisted  by  the  self-sacrificing 
devotion  of  the  Seniors,  who  determined  to  leave  without  their  degrees 
if  the  request  of  the  eleven  juniors  for  permission  to  study  German 
were  not  granted. 

Those  were  days  when  some  persons  believed  that,  if  the  students 
could  read  German  they  would  surely  become  rationalists,  and  when 
one  venerable  officer,  of  financial  importance,  considered  the  geological 
cabinet  as  a  collection  of  "  useless  stones." 


FHQBFEOTTO 

UctH  Wicforiimn. 


The  Students  of  Victoria  College  k2i):  decided  to  publish  a  Monthly  Paper  in  the  interest  of 
the  College  Societies,  to  be  known  as  ACTA  VICTOR/ANA.  It  will  contain  short  literary 
articles  by  College  tnen  ;  local  lem;  of  interest  to  the  Students  and  their  friends ;  general  College 
and  Educational  news  ;  and  Ei  ito rials  upon  Ediuational  questions,  and  especially  upon  questions  of 
interest  tojhc  Alumni  and  friinds  of  Victoria  University. 

IVc  have  been  prompted  to  this  undertaking  by  the  following  considerations  : 

/.  In  justice  to  th-:  thorough  training  given  the  Students  by  Victoria  College,  we  think  it  our 
duty  to  do  everything  which  ^idll  give  greatest  publicity  to  the  advantages  of  the  University.  .  We 
are  persuaded  that  a  w:ll  conducted  College  Journal  will  aiuak:n  an  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Institution  it  represents,  and  we  hope  to  make  ACTA  VICTORIANA  a  worthy  reprer 
scntativc  of  the  oldest  Canadian  University. 

2.  The  want  of  some  direct  medium  of  communication  between  the  Alumni  and  the  Students  HdS 
long  been  felt.  A  Journal  such  as  we  wish  to  make  this,  will  help  to  keep  fresh  the  memories  of 
their  College  life,  and  nourish  their  love  for  A  L. MA  MA  TER,  in  the  hearts  of  Alumni. 

J.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  a  means  of  keeping  a  large  number  of  the  friends  of  our  Educational 
Interests,  informed  of  the  position,  the  necessities,  the  prospects  and  tlu  work  of  Victoria  College. 

4.  It  'will  be  a  means  of  stimulating  students  to  literary  effort,  and  thus  supplement  the  wbrk  of 
the  Societies,,  which  play  so. important  a  part  in  fitting  Students  for  the  work  of  life. 

5.  //  will  open  up  a  channel  of  communication  between  this  and  other  Colleges,  giving  an  inter- 
change of  thought  which  must  prove  b:n  'fieial  t}  the  Students,  and  indirectly  to  the  University 
itself 

We  confidently  appeal  to  the  Alumni  for  th;ir  moral  and  financial  support  in  this  effort,  which 
7ve  are  convinced  will  prove  a  source  of  strength  to  their  beloved  ALMA  MA  TER. 

We  also  respectfully  solicit  the  co-operation  of  all  friends  of  the  Students  and  of  the  University. 

The  paper  will  be  issued  monthly  during  the  College  Session,  givinq;  eight  issues.  It  will  consist 
of  twelve  pages,  qilarto  sheet,  and  will  be  mailed  to  subscribers  for  EIETY'  CENTS  per  annum. 
The  first  number  'will  be  issued  in  September.  All  Students,  of  the  College  are  authorised  agents. 
Subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Business  Manager. 

THOS.   PV.     CAMPBELL,  Ed  in  Chief  R.  A.  COLEMAN,  Local. 

A.  P.  COLEMAN.  B.  A.,  Associate.  R.   W.  ARMSTRONG,  Gen.  Coll  News. 

A.  STEWART  Literary. 

C.  SIFTON.  Business  Manager,  W.   W.  MADGE,  Assistant  Managn. 

P.   O.  Drawer  j6,  Cobourg. 

Victoria  University.  Cobourg,  May,  1878. 
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Students  in  1902  probably  little  know  what  danger  to  the  College 
was  avoided  by  the  authoritative  introduction  of  the  short  second 
note  on  page  thirteen  of  the  calendar  of  1867-8:  "An  option  of 
German  or  Mathematics  is  allowed." 

Possibly  that  event  marks  the  departure  of  Victoria  on  an  upward 
course  from  the  state  of  things  which  permitted  the  work  of  the 
absent  professor  of  French  to  be  done  by  a  highly  flattered  under- 
graduate. If  so,  while  not  forgetting  Principal  Nelles  and  Professor 
Harris,  there  should  be  held  in  everlasting  remembrance  in  the 
College,  the  boldness,  skill  and  prudence  of  the  leader  in  study  and 
in  struggle,  who  now  serves  his  country  so  well  as  the  head  of  the 
Agricultural  College,  in  Guelph. 

In  tracing  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  class  of  1868,  one 
gladly  recognizes  the  educational  work  done  in  Brantford  by  Wilkin- 
son, the  official  dignity  in  Japan  of  the  modest  and  manly  Scott,  the 
journalistic  career  of  Morden  in  Winnipeg,  the  educational  work  in 
the  west  of  Shaler,  and  the  ever  upward  march  of  Mills. 

But  to  what  has  the  silver  medal  of  Charlton  led  ?  The  writer  has 
his  dumb-bells  ;  but  on  whom  has  fallen  the  mantle  of  his  cleverness  ? 
Blair  has  vanished  like  the  faint  vision  of  a  dream.  Bleecker  no 
longer  responds  from  distant  Calgary;  and  where  are  Dixon  and 
Rowson?     "  Deponent  saith  not." 

Doubtless  they  linger  on  the  shores  of  time 
In  quiet  toil  to  make  their  lives  sublime. 


Reminiscences  by  W.  S.  Herrington,  K.C. 

I  HAD  the  rather  unenviable  distinction  of  spending  my  third  year 
at  Victoria  upon  my  back ;  quite  naturally,  therefore,  my  most  promi- 
nent reminiscences  of  college  life  are  in  connection  with  the  sick 
room.  At  the  risk  of  being,  perhaps,  too  personal,  I  will  recall  a  few 
of  them.  The  old  boys  of  '82,  '83,  '84  and  '85,  will  remember  how 
they  were  awakened  by  the  fire-bell  from  their  slumbers  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  of  the  collegiate  year  of  '81-2,  how  in  about  an 
hour  after  a  silent  procession  wended  its  way  from  the  scene  of  the 
fire  to  one  of  the  college  boarding-houses.  The  central  figure  in  this 
procession  was  a  young  student  borne  upon  a  stretcher  who,  burnt 
and  bruised,  had  been  rescued  from  a  burning  building.  Professors 
and  students  gathered  about  the  bedside  while  the  physicians  en- 
deavored to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injuries.    A  dislocated  shoulder, 


a  broken  leg  and  burnt  and  scalded  hands,  face  and  feet  were  sufficient 
to  call  forth  the  recognition  of  several  virtues  which  theretofore  had 
never  been  associated  with  the  name  of  the  prostrate  student.  For 
several  weeks  the  announcements  from  the  sick  room  were  dis- 
couraging. Night  and  day  they  watched  by  the  bedside  and  never 
tired  of  their  vigil.  The  danger  point  once  passed,  that  room  became 
the  rendezvous  for  all  classes.     A  worthy  senior,  bearing  a  scriptural 


Bj)  J.  W.  L.  Forster. 

REV.    EGERTON    RYERSON,   D.D.,    LL.D., 
First  Principal  of  Victoria  College. 

name,  whosfe  voice  has  since  been  heard  in  the  halls  of  our  Legislative 
Assembly,  led  the  chorus  in  many  a  coon  song.  A  lean  and  lanky 
classmate  heroically  bared  his  arm  to  the  surgeon's  knife  to  give  of 
his  fair  skin  to  the  invalid.  This  same  student  has  since  been  pro- 
moted to  a  professorship  at  Victoria,  and  will,  no  doubt,  exhibit  the 
scar  to  any  incredulous  freshman.  This  room  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  "  Bob  "  committee,  and  it  might  be  well  to  remind 
the  students  of  this  century  that  we  knew  how  to  give  Bob  parties 
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before  some  of  them  were  born.  Midnight  frolics  and  orchard  raids 
were  planned  amid  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid.  Many  a  good  yarn 
was  interrupted  to  adjust  a  bandage  or  administer  an  allowance  of 
beef  tea.  For  nearly  seven  months  the  boys  nursed  their  companion, 
until  late  in  April,  1882,  he  ventured  forth  upon  crutches  and  was 
received  with  a  rousing  cheer  as  supported  by  his  faithful  attendants 
he  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  campus.     Other  memories 


By  J.  W.  L.  Forstter. 


REV.    S.    S.    NELLES,    M.A.,    LL.D., 
Chancellor  of  Victoria,  1850-87. 


may  fade  away,  but  the  experiences  of  those  six  months  spent  upon 
the  bed  of  a  college  boarding-house,  will  be  ever  present  in  my  mind. 
The  devotion,  kindness  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  students  of  Victoria 
was  put  to  the  severest  test.  How  that  test  was  borne  none  knows 
so  well  as  I.  I  cannot  express  a  better  wish  for  the  students  of  to-day 
than  that  they  may'  be  made  of  as  good  stuff  as  the  boys  of  twenty 
years  ago.  I  may  be  a  little  late  in  making  my  acknowledgments  to 
my  old  fellow-students,  but  they  will  understand  that  in  some  cases, 


anyway,  it  was  prudent  to  give  them  ample  opportunity  to  become 
proof  against  any  complimentary  remarks  I  might  be  disposed  to 
make  about  them. 


Reminiscences  by  Rev.  Harcourt  W.  Peck,  '84,  '87,  '88. 

As  a  graduate  of  '84,  I  am  especially  interested,  as  two  of  our  class 
are  Professors  in  the  University — Langford,  who  was  a  prince  among 
goal-keepers  in  that  game  that  Victoria  seems  to  have  forgotten — 
football. 

Say,  is  it  not  about  time  that  the  "  boys  "  stopped  making  excuses 
about  being  beaten  and  "  played  ball  "  ? 

Of  course  it  will  seem  ungracious,  but  I  confess  to  being  weary  of 
reading  about  "  Vic."  being  beaten  so  often  by  what  we  used  to  think 
of  as  "  scrubs."  As  a  member  of  the  team  for  four  years,  I  recall  the 
fact  that  we  were  only  beaten  twice — once  by  the  champions  of  the 
Dominion — once  when  up  in  Toronto  at  a  tournament,  and  some  of 
our  "boys"  were  "out"  the  previous  night,  and  felt  "weary"  the 
next  day.     No  names  given  ! 

The  other  Professor  from  '84  is  "  Horning,"  who  will  do  honor  to 
the  staff  of  any  university,  though  he  was  at  the  time  to  which  I  refer, 
not  only  a  brilliant  student,  but  was  somewhat  encumbered  with  large 
feet !  Doubtless  both  of  your  distinguished  Professors  will  forgive 
these  reminiscences  ! 

I  suggest  that  Acta  take  up  the  idea  of  a  re-union  of  all 
classes  every  ten  years.  That  would  bring  us  all  together — 
"  A  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever  " — I  leave  some  Soph,  to  give 
the  proper  intonation  to  Prof.  Reynar's  oft-repeated  remark  !  But, 
and  I  judge  this  would  be  no  small  gain,  it  would  result  in  renewed 
enthusiasm  for  "  Old  Vic  " — and  renewed  dollars,  no  doubt. 


Jones — Horning. 

A  QUIET  but  pretty  wedding  took  place  at  Brantford  a  short  time 
ago,  when  Miss  Clara  J.  Horning,  '95,  teacher  in  Ontario  Ladies' 
College,  and  sister  of  Prof.  Horning  of  our  College,  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Jones,  '95,  head  master  of  Hagersville  High 
School,  and  brother  of  Miss  Florence  Jones,  '00.  The  happy  event 
will  interest  quite  a  number  of  students  here,  who  received  their  pre- 
liminary training  at  Whitby  or  at  Hagersville.  Acta  extends  her 
compliments. 
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Death  of  Miss  Shenick, 
Many  old  grads.  will  remember  Miss  Adeline  Shenick,  who  taught 
for  several  years  at  Cobourg,  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  and  later  ir> 
the  Provincial  Normal  School,  Ottawa,  where  she  occupied  the  position 
of  lady  principal  since  1881.  Miss  Shenick  was  an  exceptionally 
clever  educator,  "having  the  happy  faculty  of  making  friends  as  well 


PROF.    A.    P.    COLEMAN,    PH.D., 
On  Acta  s  First  Board. 


as  scholars  of  her  pupils."  She  was  always  a  very  earnest  student,  and 
and  held  a  first  "  A  "  Normal  School  certificate,  the  degree  of  B.Sc. 
from  Victoria,  and  of  B. A.  from  Queen's  Universities. 


In  laying  down  our  pen,  we  beg  to  thank  many  old  graduates  for 
the  very  courteous  and  cheerful  assistance  they  have  rendered  us  this 
year.  Our  earnest  endeavor  has  been  to  make  the  columns  interest- 
ing to  them,  and  if  we  have  succeeded  in  this,  we  feel  that  our  work 
has  not  been  in  vain.  Personal  Editor. 


Exchanges. 
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We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following  journals 
during  the  half  year  :  O.  A.  C.  Review,  Stanstead  College  Quarterly, 
Vox  Wesleyana,  Progress,  Presbyterian  College  Journal,  University  of 
Ottawa  Review,  The  Dalhousie  Gazette,  The  Educational  Monthly, 
Vox  Collegi,  The  University  Monthly,  The  McMaster  Monthly, 
St.   Margaret's  Chronicle,   Manitoba  College    Journal,  The  Queen's. 


HON.    CLIFFORD   SIFTON, 
First  Business  Manager. 


University  Journal,  Trinity  University  Review,  The  Student,  The 
University  Record,  The  'Varsity,  University  of  Chicago  Weekly,  The 
Argosy,  Lasell  Leaves,  Princeton  Tiger,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
Dickenson  Literary  Monthly,  Pratt  Institute  Monthly.  We  regret 
that  circumstances  have  prevented  our  giving  these  journals  the 
recognition  they  merit. 
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The  Accolade,  '02. 


HIS  eyes  ablaze  with  ardent  hope, 
He  fronts  the  rising  sun  ; 
And  dreams  of  noble  vict 'ries  gained 
Before  the  day  is  done. 

Her  hand  upon  his  stalwart  arm 

His  Anna  Mater  lays  ; 
And  she  that  reared  him,  tenderly 

P'or  Fortune's  smile  now  prays. 

He  stoops, — upon  his  bended  neck 

She  lightly  lays  the  blade  : 
Then  cries,  "  Arise,  O  maiden  knight ! 

Go  forth,  nor  be  dismayed  ! 

This  sword  I  give  thee  treasure  well, 

And  let  it  ever  be 
'Gainst  Error's  might  triumphant  drawn, 

Thy  badge  of  chivalry. 

Upon  its  flashing  blade  behold 

In  letters  fair  to  see, 
Thy  talisman  for  future  years, 

'  The  Truth  shall  make  you  free.'  " 

Eager  he  takes  the  proffered  sword, 

And  girds  it  to  his  side  ; 
Then  forth  he  steps  to  battle  aye 

For  Truth,  whate'er  betide. 


E.  W.  W.,  '03. 
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"  ^^"^3)  3)oar  lives  be  'k>fth  joy  overflo'wing. 
May  Heaven's  best  gifts  rest  on  you. 
May  success  crcwn  your  coming  and  going 
To  'Victoria  still  loyal  and  true," 


Four  years  ago  next  October,  Acta  published  a  Cradle  Roll, 
heralding  the  advent  of  the  most  bumptious  class  of  Freshmen 
that  ever  grew ;  to-day  she  is  proud  to  present  a  Roll  of  Honor 
of  that  self-same  band  to  whose  members  at  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  she  confidently  cries,  "  Speed  ye."  It  will  be  observed  in 
the  brief  notices  which  follow  that  nearly  every  member  of  the 
class  has  already  a  position.  There  are  few  classes  which  can 
present  so  many  members  of  such  original  and  diversified  na- 
tures. Let  us  hope  that  '02  will  uphold  their  end  in  life  as  well 
as  they  have  done  in  college. 

Miss  A.  W.  Allen,  a  volunteer  for  China ;  W.  R.  Archer,  Toronto 
Conference;  C  E.  Auger,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  J.  H. 
Beer,  London  Conference ;  C  B.  Bingham,  New  York  Life  Insurance ; 
E.  J.  Carson,  Osgoode ;  J.  N.  Clarry,  Victoria ;  J.  R.  R.  Cooper, 
Montreal  Conference ;  J.  Coulter,  London  Conference ;  E.  Crockett, 
Toronto  Conference ;  C.  W.  DeMille,  Victoria ;  F.  H.  Dobson, 
Toronto  Medical,  probably ;  L.  R.  Eckardt,  Osgoode,  probably ; 
J.  H.  Fowler,  London  Conference  ;  Thomas  Green,  British  Columbia 
Conference ;  W.  H.  Hamilton,  Kemp  Manufacturing  Co. ;  J.  VV. 
Hedley,  North-West  Missions ;  O.  P.  Helgason-Baldwin,  University 
of  Wisconsin  ;  J.  E.  Hughson,  Nova  Scotia  Conference ;  Miss  E.  A. 
McLean,    Postgraduate,    probably;   D.  R.  Moore,  Victoria;   W.  J. 
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Mortimore,  Chentu,  China ;  H.  Neville,  Victoria ;  I.  A.  Rumble, 
Normal  College ;  Miss  A.  M.  Smith,  Normal  College,  probably ; 
Miss  K.  R.  V.  Smith,  Ladies'  College,  Grahamstown,  South  Africa ; 
A.  G.  Stacey,  Columbia  University ;  J.  R.  Van  Wyck,  Klondike 
Mission  ;  Miss  A.  L.  Ward,  Normal  College,  probably.  Those  at 
Victoria  will  take  the  B.D.  course  in  Theology. 


In  the  recent  examinations  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  the  following 
received  honors  :  S.  L.  Toll,  '99,  the  Sandford  Gold  Medal ;  T.  W. 
Ruddell,  '97,  the  Sandford  Gold  Medal  (honorable  mention)  and  the 
Ryerson  Prize,  New  Testament  History. 

The  following  also  were  given  their  degrees :  W.  H.  C.  Leech,  '98, 
G.  F.  Metzler,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  '80,  A.  E.  M.  Thompson,  '00,  D.  H. 
Trimble,  '00,  L.  S.  Wight,  B.A. 

Those  who  completed  the  Course  for  graduates  in  Arts  :  W.  F. 
Adams,  D.D.S.,  W.  T.  G.  Brown,  B.A.,  C  R.  Carscallen,  '01,  A.  C 
Farrell,  '01 ;  A.  P.  Misener,  '00,  '01,  J.  L.  Stewart,  '01  ;  W.  H. 
Wood,  '01. 

Those  who  completed  the  ordinary  course :  R.  H.  Brett,  E.  W.  S. 
Coates,  J.  Coulter,  B.A.,  E.  Crockett,  B.A.,  W.  E.  Evans,  E.  J. 
Hodgins,  B.A,  A.  C  Huffman,  C  B.  Jeffrey,  G.  R.  Kitching, 
E.  Lawson,  F.  A.  Magee,  W.  J.  Mortimore,  B.A.,  A.  Rapson,  W.  E, 
Stafford,  B.A.,  T.  A.  Steadman,  G.  P.  Webber,  W.  H.  W.  Webster. 

The  following  medals  and  prizes  have  been  awarded :  The  Wall- 
bridge  Prize,  New  Testament  Exegesis,  J.  E.  Hughson,  B.A. ;  The 
Bede  Prize,  Church  History,  and  the  Herridge  Prize,  Sunday  Schools 
{First),  A.  P.  Misener,  M.A.;  Cox  Bursary  and  the  Wallbridge  Prize 
(Hon.  Mention),  W.  H.  Wood,  B.A.;  Massey  Bursary,  English  Bible 
(First),  E.  J.  Hodgins,  B,A.;  Massey  Bursary,  English  Bible  (Second) 
E.  Baker ;  Michael  Fawcett  Bursary,  Oratory,  R.  Hughes ;  Herridge 
Prize,  Sunday  Schools  (Second),  G.  W.  W.  Rivers,  B.  A. 


To  THE  Seniors — "  Bon  voyage." 

Fowler — "  I   think    I'll   come  back  after  I   graduate   for   an 
education." 

A  Senior,  after  a  certain  exam,  in  English,  was  heard  wildly 
discussing  the  respective  merits  of  Kelley  and  Sheats. 
German,  oral. 

Prof. — "  Verstechen  sie  das  ?  " 
Miss  W.,  '05—"  Oui,  oui." 
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Brownlee,  wandering  into  Jackson  Hall — "  Say  is  this  the 
Athletic  Union  Room  ?  " 

Miss ,  '02 — "  When  the  corner-stone  is  laid,   and  the 

B.D/s  have  left  town,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  get  a  little  work 
•done." 

Miss  Beatty — "  It  makes  me  nervous  to  think  how  cool  I  am 
over  exams." 

Chapmax   (to  Miss  ,  '05) — "  I  dreamed  about  you  last 

night — so  funny — we  were  alone " 

"  I've  heard  of  dreams  coming  true  "  (exit  freshette). 

Robert's  dog,  "Watch,"  whose  attendance  at  College  coincides 
to  a  day  with  that  of  the  class  of  '02,  becoming  despondent  with 
grief  at  their  departure,  and  probably  entertaining  gloomy  fore- 
iDodings  for  the  future,  on  Victoria  Day,  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
took  the  only  honorable  course  open  for  a  canine  of  his  reputa- 
tion, and  deliberately  placed  himself  in  front  of  a  trolley. 

Miss  CueeEx^  '03 — "  Do  you  know,  I  was  reading  the  other 
-day,  and  got  so  interested  that  I  forgot  all  about  my  lunch." 
Oh !  !  ?  ? 

Robert  made  a  serious  mistake  when  he  didn't  examine  care- 
fully the  address  of  that  letter  from  Tennessee,  which  found  its 
way  into  the  ladies'  study  not  long  ago.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  noticed  that  it  was  addressed  in  dainty  handwriting  to  Mr. 
and  not  Miss,  Rockwell. 


At  Whitby, 

Ernie  Jollifee  and  cousin  had  a  splendid  time  watching  the 
baseball  match  from  outside  the  fence. 

"  Come  on,  Warner,  let's  go  up  to  the  College." 
Eakins — "  Not  now ;  half  an  hour  of  such  frivolity  is  enough 
for  me." 

Crux—"  Well,  did  our  giris  beat?  " 

Speer — "  Sh — ;  it  was  our  hearts  that  beat." 

EcKARDT — "  Say,  I'm  coming  down  here  to  look  for  a  wife." 

During  the  Games — "  Cheer  up,  Miss  Smith,  the  game  is 
_young  yet." 

MissK.  Smith—"  Yes,  but  Fm  not." 
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"  The;  object  of  these  games  is  to  unite  the  members  of  the 
two  colleges." — Dr.  H  . 

Chorus  of  Whitby  girls — "  Oh,  don't  the  men  look  sweet  in 
their  white  duck  trousers." 

That  melody  which  Ed.  Wallace  may  be  heard  humming  since 
the  24th  is  "  The  Green  Fields  of  Virginia."  However,  they 
two  spent  their  time  discussing  those  interesting  topics,  "  total 
depravity,"  and  the  "  Methodist  Discipline." 

With  the  departure  of  the  Canadian  Mounted  Rifles,  in  April, 
Victoria  gave  three  more  men  to  the  cause  of  Imperial  Unity. 
V.  W.  Odium,  '03,  who  was  with  the  first  contingent,  entered 
the  third  as  a  lieutenant,  and  M.  C.  Lane  and  W.  G.  Connolly, 
'05,  entered  the  same  regiment  as  privates. 

Dr.  Wallace  received  a  letter  a  short  time  since  concerning 
Victoria's  two  soldier  boys  now  in  the  field — T.  A.  Patterson, 
grad.  of  '97  in  Theology,  and  A.  J.  Brace,  who  left  us  in  Decem- 
ber. Both,  apparently,  were  in  the  hard  fight  at  Hart's  River, 
while  the  latter  was  one  of  six  who  maintained  for  five  hours  an 
unequal  struggle  against  fifty  Boers.  Victoria  produces  and 
honors  men. 

Victoria  sends  this  year  an  unusually  large  number  of  men 
ifito  the  western  missionary  work.  Among  others  who  go  are 
Wood,  Hagar,  Price,  Sibley,  Bagshaw,  and  Harris. 

Another  veteran  and  all-round  good  fellow  gone.  Proctor 
Burwash  has  returned  to  his  old  love,  ranching  in  Alberta. 

R.  Hughes  was  successful  in  carrying  off  the  Michael  Fawcett 
Oration  prize  this  year.  The  subject  was  "  Ministerial  Brother- 
hood in  the  Itinerancy." 

The  Seniors,  with  a  few  friends,  spent  a  very  enjoyable  after- 
noon picnicking  up  the  Humber  Ma,y  23rd. 

N.  E.  Bowles,  from  the  Y.M.C.A.,  A.  R.  Ford,  from  the  Ath- 
letic Union,  E.  W.  Wallace,  and  J.  H.  Wallace,  go  to  Northfield 
June  26th. 
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TMLETICS 


FiE  baseball  season  at  Victoria  was  sent  away  to  a  good 

T  start.     The  team    played  against  the   Varsity  team,  and 

defeated  them  12 — 11.  Rankm  was.  in  the  box  for  Vic. 
the  first  five  innings,  and  did  most  creditable  work.  The 
infield  was  a  trifle  to  the  bad,  so  the  score  was  much  larger 
than  was  necessary,  Eckardt  went  into  the  box  the  last 
four  innings  and  it  was  all  over  them.  The  Varsity 
boys  could  not  hit  him  with  a  maxim  gun.  All  our  boys 
iiit  the  ball,  Spear  and  Dobson  doing  the  best  work. 
In  fielding,  the  work  of  Spear,  Dobson  and  Rankin  was 
very  good. 

Our  brand  new  lacrosse  club  has  made  its  debut.  They  arranged  a 
game  with  St.  Michael's,  and  played  on  the  latter's  grounds.  It  was 
a  great  game.  What  it  lacked  in  science  was  made  up  by  earnestness. 
During  the  first  half  our  team  attacked  St.  Mic's  goal  with  great  regularity^ 
and  they  could  not  have  put  the  ball  through  the  posts  with  a  fire  shovel. 
They  could  not  locate  the  spot.  In  the  second  half,  after  refreshments 
and  when  the  lacrosse  players  had  chased  the  spectators  off  the  field* 
the  St.  Michael's  team  took  the  ball  and  put  it  through,  scoring  the 
only  goal.  Now,  in  this  game  there  were  several  features,  but  the 
most  striking  was  Newt.  Bowles'  countenance,  "  after  the  battle, 
mother."  His  right  optic  was  a  work  of  art.  Another  very  striking 
event  of  the  game  was  the  loving,  clinging-vine  sort  of  way  that  Staple- 
ford  played  a  ta-ra-ra  on  his  opponents'  heads.  For  Victoria,  Bowles, 
Spear  and  Dalgliesh  played  well.  Thus  Vic.  lost  her  first  venture  at 
lacrosse.  "  Jimmy  "  Wallace  says  it  cannot  be  done  again,  by  gum^ 
and  that  Vic's  team  will  win  the  C.  L.  A.  championship  some  sweet 
day. 

Mr.  a.  R.  Ford  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Athletic  Union 
to  succeed  Mr.  V.  Odium,  now  in  South  Africa,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Wallace 
has  been  elected  Treasurer  to  succeed  Mr.  Ford. 

In  inter-year  sports  naughty-two  has  again  distinguished  themselves. 
For   an    account  of    their   previous     record   on    this   line,   consult 
6 
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Hansard,  Vol.  ,198,476,379,  B.  C  1745,  page  three,  at  the  bottom. 
They  attacked  the  rest  of  the  College  at  baseball,  and  won.  Eckardt 
and  Dobson  were  their  battery,  while  Rankin  and  Hamilton  took  care 
of  the  benders  for  the  rest.  We  fain  would  go  into  the  events  of  the 
game,  but  must  refrain.  It  was  full  of  exciting  climaxes,  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  beautiful  scenery.  Roy  Cooper,  the  boy  blacksmith, 
played  first  and  incidentally  stole  a  few  bases.  This  was  easily  the 
feature  of  the  game.  "  Jimmy "  Rockwell's  impersonation  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  entailed  an  argument  with  the  umpire.  There  were 
several  other  features,  but  we  must  omit  them.  After  the  scorers  had 
taken  ozone  and  procured  automatic  pencillers,  they  found  out  '02 
had  won  13 — 9. 

Victoria  and  St.  Michael's  played  a  great  game  of  ball.  From  the 
first  it  was  a  pitcher's  battle  between  Plourde  and  Eckardt.  For  six 
innings  the  struggle  was  close,  and  the  game  was  a  splendid  one.  In 
the  7th,  however,  Victoria's  undoing  had  come.  The  infield  took  a 
journey  to  the  clouds,  and  when  they  returned  to  earth  St.  Michael's 
had  scored  6  runs.  Victoria  made  a  bold  bid  to  win,  but  they  could 
not  overcome  the  lead.  Victoria's  playing,  outside  that  one  innings, 
was  splendid.  Dobson,  Rankin  and  Eckardt  fielded  and  batted  well. 
Spear  pulled  down  some  hard  ones  in  the  outfield.  The  team  was  as 
follows:  Dobson,  c;  Eckardt,  p.;  R.  G.  Dingman,  ist;  Fowler,  2nd; 
Rankin,  s.  s.;Gain,  3rd;  A.  Dingman,  r.  f.;  Spear,  c.  f.;  Green,  1.  f. 

May  24TH  was  Victoria  Day,  and  likewise  Victoria's  Day.  The 
iladies  went  to  O.  L.  C.  to  play  tennis,  the  baseball  club  played  the 
"Whitby  club,  while  several  of  the  boys  played  tennis  against  players 
from  the  town.  This  combination  could  not  be  beaten,  and  all  hands 
won.  The  ladies  defeated  O.  L.  C.  4  events  to  2.  The  first  event 
was  between  Miss  Swan,  O.  L.  C,  and  Miss  Dingwall,  Vic.  This 
match,  as  is  usual  when  they  meet,  furnished  a  battle  royal.  Miss 
Swan  was  in  better  form  and  won  6-2,  63.  Miss  JefTrey,  Vic,  and 
Miss  Stone,  O.  L.  C,  were  the  next  to  meet.  This  was  a  3-set  match 
and  also  closely  contested.  Miss  Jeffrey,  who  has  improved  much 
lately,  lost  the  first  set,  but  came  strong  in  the  next  and  won,  4  6,  6-1,7-5. 
Miss  Stone  played  very  well.  Miss  Wilson,  Vic,  won  from  Miss 
Ogden,  6-3,  7-5.  This  game  was  keenly  contested,  Miss  Wilson  won 
first  set,  but  lost  the  first  5  games  in  the  second.  She  pluckily  stuck 
at  her  work  and  won  the  next  7  games,  thus  winning  the  match  in 
straight  sets.  The  last  match  in  the  singles  was  between  Miss  K.  Smith, 
Vic,  and  Miss  Richardson.  Miss  Smith  won  the  first  set  and  Miss 
Richardson  won  the  next  two  quite  handily,  26,  6-2,  6-1.     Thus  they 
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split  even  on  the  singles.  The  doubles  both  were  splendidly  contested 
and  were  won  only  after  very  hard  contests.  Misses  Dingwall  and 
Jeffrey  met  Misses  Swan  and  Stone,  O.  L.  C.  This  contest  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  contests  seen  in  a  long  time.  Miss  Dingwall  played 
in  her  old  time  form,  and  her  serves  were  very  fine.  Miss  Jeffrey's 
strokes  to  the  back  line  were  strong  and  accurate.  Miss  Swan  made 
some  exceedingly  pretty  plays,  and  she  placed  well.  Miss  Stone  played 
well  with  her.  Vic's  ladies  won  the  first  set  6-3,  but  the  Whitby 
ladies  won  the  next  set,  a  very  pretty  one,  9-7.  The  third  and  decid- 
ing set  was  hard  fought,  but  Victoria  was  favored  and  won,  7-5. 
Misses  Smith  and  Wilson,  Vic,  defeated  Misses  Richardson  and 
Ogden  in  a  three  set  match,  5-7,  6-4,  6-1.  The  first  two  games  were 
stubbornly  contested,  each  winning  one,  but  Vic's  ladies  drew  away 
in  the  last  game  and  won  handily.  All  four  players  pulled  off  splendid 
plays  and  will  be  counted  great  factors  in  future  tournaments.  Thus 
we  won,  and  the  beautiful  shield  purchased  by  the  Athletic  Union  will 
bear  our  address  for  the  next  few  months. 

R.  G.  DiNGMAN,  and  his  small  brother  Arthur,  assisted  by  J.  A.  M. 
Dawson,  when  brother  Arthur  left  after  the  second  set,  defeated 
Messrs.  R.  and  C.  Stewart,  of  Whitby,  5-7,  6-4,  6-1. 

The  baseball  match  was  a  good  contest — from  our  standpoint.  We 
■were  never  in  danger  at  any  stage  of  the  game,  and  Eckardt  gave  as 
pretty  an  exhibition  of  pitching  as  seen  for  many  a  day.  There  were 
only  4  hits  made  ofT  his  delivery  all  day,  and  two  of  those  were  in  the 
9th  innings,  after  all  danger  of  losing  the  game  was  passed.  He 
struck  out  two  men  in  the  last  innings  and  the  other  was  out  on  an 
easy  grounder.  Our  batters  took  kindly  to  their  pitchers,  and  every 
man  on  the  team  made  a  hit  or  two.  Dobson  made  4,  Eckardt  3, 
R.  G.  Dingman  2,  and  the  rest  coming  along.  The  fielding  of  the 
Vic  boys  was  very  good,  only  a  few  errors  being  made,  and  some  of 
them  excusable  on  account  of  the  ground.  The  work  of  the  battery 
was  very  good,  and  Dobson's  throwing  to  bases  was  fast  and  accurate. 
R.  G.  Dingman  played  first  in  perfect  style.  The  score  was  20  to  o. 
Whitby  team  fielded  well,  but  could  not  hit  or  run  bases.  The  team 
lined  up  as  follows  :  Dobson,  c;  Eckardt,  p.;  R.  G.  Dingman,  ist  ; 
Fowler,  2nd;  Salter,  s.  s.;  F.  Hamilton,  3rd;  A.  Dingman, r.  f.;  Green  c.f.; 
Spear,  1.  f. 
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The   Campus. 

'T^HE  importance  of  athletics  in  university  life  is  today  commonly 
*  •  admitted  to  be  great.  Athletics  are  an  essential  to  the  student 
if  he  is  to  leave-  college  halls  a  manly  man,  and  not  a  dyspeptic  book- 
worm, incapable  of  combatting  in  an  every-day  world.  And  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  college  they  are  indispensable  in  making  the  insti- 
tution loom  big  in  the  eye  of  the  matriculant,  in  rousing  the  undying 
love  of  the  undergraduate,  and  in  binding  the  graduates  in  the  lasting 
loyalty  that  means  much  for  future  development.  That  the  men  in 
touch  with  Vic  life  see  its  needs  in  this  direction  is  evident  from  a 
perusal  of  the  articles  in  this  issue  upon  the  needs  of  Victoria.  And 
the  authorities  have  shown  that  they  recognized  this  need  by 
recently  purchasing  the  land  adjacent  to  the  college  property  for  a 
campus.  But  Vic  has  not  yet  come  into  possession  of  a  campus.  A 
strip  of  land,  100  x  120  yards,  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  students, 
but  over  one  thousand  dollars  must  be  expended  before  this  land  can 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  campus.  The  students,  in  an  exhibition  of 
that  loyalty  essential  to  college  success,  have  offered  to  clear  and 
level  and  sod  this  land  independently  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
whom  they  recognized  were  devoting  every  energy  for  the  college 
development  in  other  directions.  Six  hundred  dollars,  in  loans, 
payable  in  one  year,  has  already  been  secured,  but  if  the  land  is  to  be 
ready  for  use  in  the  fall,  four  hundred  dollars  at  least  must  be 
subscribed  at  once. 

The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Athletic 
Union,  and  composed  of  L.  E.  Horning,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  J.  R.  L.  Starr, 
B.A.,  and  W.  H.  Hamilton,  B.A.  They  are  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
money  to  immediately  finish  the  work,  and  also  to  pay  off  the  debt  of 
six  hundred  dollars,  and  thus  to  leave  the  Athletic  Union,  unhampered 
by  debt,  free  to  devote  itself  to  the  raising  of  Vic's  standard  to  the 
high  place  held  in  Cobourg  days,  and  to  its  rightful  stand  in  Univer- 
sity life  by  McGill  and  Queen's  and  University  College.  Upon  the 
grad.  and  lover  of  Vic  now  falls  the  responsibility  of  giving  Vic  a 
campus  and  an  opportunity  to  prove  her  mettle. 

The  committee  would  take  it  as  a  great  favor  if  you,  whoever  you 
may  be,  provided  you  have,  or  ever  did  have,  a  warm  place  in  your 
heart  for  Old  Vic,  would  subscribe  for  this  work,  and  would  send 
your  subscription,  or  your  cheque  for  the  amount  of  your  subscription, 
to  the  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  R.  L.  Starr,  Canada  Life  Building,  King 
Street  West,  Toronto. 


JAN  6     10(^4 
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